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NEW HISTOST' ' 



OF 



GREAT BRITAIN; 

<~- FROM 

THE INVASION OF JULIUS CESAR TO THE 
PRESENT TIME: 

* EXHIBITING TO THE MINDS OP YOUTH A VARIETY OF 
INSTRUCTIVE AND PLEASING INFORMATION, AND 
SOME PARTICULARS NOW FIRST ADAPTED TO THE 

CAPACITIES OF YOUNG PEOPLE OF BOTH SEXES: 

THE WHOLE CALCULATED TO OPERATE AS MORAL 
' LESSONS, WHILE IT CONTAINS EVERY LEADING 
TRAIT OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



ON A PLAN NEARLY SIMILAR TO THAT OF DR. HENRY, 
THE SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 

By the Rev. JOHN ADA MS, A. M. 

Author of Lectionts Select a, Elements of Reading, (Stc. &c. 



Read History with the greatest Attention, for to be ignorant of what 
happened before one was born, is to be always a Child. Lockv. 



LONDON: 

! PRINTED FOR £• LAW, NO. 1 3, AVE-MARIA LAVE; 
T. H. LONGMAN AND O. REES, AND T. HUR&T, 
* PATERNOSTER-ROW ; 
BY BYE AND LAW, ST. JOHN'S-SQUARK, CLI*.IMNW£U.» 



THE NEW VOUK 

PUBLIC LIBBAHY 



A»M>B* USNOX AND 
TILMN WUNDATI0N8 



TO 



CHARLES BURNE¥, LL ? p. 

SIR, 

..; » «' .' 

On 1 the firft appearance of this little .work,. 
it gave me pkafure to be informed, that both 
the plan and execution of it had the fanfitjon 
of your approbation. trom that jnoment I 
entertained the moft fanguine hopes of a 
favourable reception from the public: nor 
have I been difappointecfc 

As the following abridgment contains Bib* 
graphical? Sketches of feveral literary charac- 
ters, whofe names would have done honour 
to Greece or Ropae^ the dedication of it to 
one of the jirji clajfical fcholars of the age % 
is but a juft tribute of refpe6l to fuperior abi- 
lities. 

It -is my (incere wi(h that you may enjoy 

every comfort both of public and domeftic 

*•'•*. a 2 life 



J 



( iv ) 
life. May you long continue to be an orna- 
ment to your profeffion— " to rear the tender 
thought, and teach the young idea how to 
fhoot;'— to infpire the pupils, who are in- 
truded to your care, with that genuine tqfte, 
which cannot be obtained without an ac- 
qutoariC^'Wh the Claffics,— and which, 
wheti emcte acquired, can: never be . oblite- 
rated: !i - /• ! 
* ' '" ' I have the honour to be, 
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With high efteem, 

Sift, 
, Your moft obliged 
And very obedient fervaht, 



tv 



JOHN ADAMS. 



March 25, *So3# 



ADVER- 



ADVERTISEMENT 



PRESENT IMPROVED EDITION; 



YOUNG people are apt to think that hiftory 
is a very dry and unpleafant ftudy. But it 
may be written in fuch a manner, ttijit while 
it improves the underflanding, it will arpufe 
the fancy as much as any Novel or Romance. 
Can there be a more agreeable entertainment 
to the mind, than to obferve human fociety, 
in its infancy, making the firft /aint efifays 
towards the arts and fciences? To fee the 
policy of government and* the civjlity ofcon- 
yerfation refining by degrees, and every thing 
that is ornamental to human life advancing 
towards perfe6!ion? To fee all our anceftors 
pafs as it were in review before us, Appearing 
in their true colours, without any of thole 
difguifes, which, duriug their life-time, fo 
much perplexed the judgment of beholders? 
What fpe&acle can be imagined fo magnifi- 
cent, fo various, fo intereftiug? . 

A3 The 



< *i ) 
The Hiftory of Great Britain is the hiftory 
of liberty, ' and of die flruggles and efforts of 
a great nation to preferve it inviolate. It 
enables us to trace the progrefs of civil fociety, 
and th^prtopiples and pra&ice of legiflation. 
It points out iu the raoft ftriking manner, from 
Example, what we ought to avoid, and what 
we ought (o follow. 

Jn the follbwitig pages the young reader 
will finjtf a cpncife account of the moft impor- 
tant events which have happened in this 
country, from the Roman conqueft to the 
prefpnt times, with a diftinft view of the 
religion, fews, learning, arts, commerce, and 
manners pf its inhabitants, in every age. 
The fubjefits of the different periods, being 
thus clafied, cannot tail to make a ftrong 
impreffion upon the youthful mind, and to 
infpire fentiments of virtue, patriotifm, and 
univerfal philanthropy. 

No pains or expence have been fpared to 
render this Hiftory worthy the attention of the 
rifing generation. Befides the infertion of late 
occurrences, the Author has added an intro- 
duftory chapter, containing much curious in- 
formation 
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formation refpe&ing the ancient divifioruof 
the Ifland, accompanied with an explanatory 
Map ; and, at the requeft of feveral very re- 
fpe&able Seminaries for the Inftru&ion of 
Youth, he is now writing an abridged Hiftory 
of Rome, upon a very interefting plan, which 
he trulls will be found a proper ititnxlu&iou 
to the perufal of more voluminous writers 
upon this important fubjeft. 



CLASSICAL ATLAS: 

combining Antiint and Modern Geography, for the 

Ufe of Schools. 

Spudify tail be publijbti> i*<A Quarto Situ, 

By the Rev. Edward Pattbson, M. A. of Richmond, 

ii* Surrey, 

A SET OF MAPS, 

tonally adapted to. the porpofe of Reference in the courf* 
of Reading, or to facilitate the Inftru&ion oi young Per* 
fons in the Science of Geography. 

The number of Maps will be nearly Thirty -five, with 
blank Duplicates of each. 

With the Maps wiH be poblifhed a frnali Volume, con- 
taining Directions for the ufe of them, and defcribing the 
method of Inftruttion, which the Compiler has fucce&fully 
employed, and which they were deftgned to affift. Fur- 
ther particulars will be advertifed as foon as the expence vt 
the Publication can be afcertained. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

• THE feyeral divifions of England merit the ,attentipn of 
youth, as ttiey' account f6V different' local cuffofhs; and 

-•many very effentiali/hodek of. inheritance, ,whic& iter, this 
day prevail in our country, took their rife from different 

* Saxon inititutioris. / ' 

The Ancient Divijion of England, under /£* Britons; 
AncientDivifions. Counties. v Chief Towns." 



i. Ditmnunii 



2. Durotriges 



3. &elg<e 



Attrebates 
Regni 

Cantii 



.7. Trinobantes 



S\ Iceni 



Catieuchlani 



40. Dobuni 



Counties. 

Cornwall, Pevon, 
and part of So 
m'erfet, to the 
River Parret 

Dorfet, part of So- 
merset, and ; part 
" of Hants, to 
Southampton 
Water 

The remainder of 
Somerfet, Wilts, 
the remainder of 
Hants,andafmail 
part of Surry 

Berks 

Suflex, and the re- 
mainder of Surry 

Kent 

Middlefex, Eflex, 
and the eaft part 
ofHerts 

Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridge 

Part of Oxford, 
Warwick, North- 
ampton, Hunt- 
ingdon, Bucking- 
ham, Bedford, 
and Herts 

The greateft part of 
Gloucefter, the 
remainder of Ox- 
ford, and a fmall 
part of Wbrcefter 



Ifca Dumnuniorum, 
Exeter. 



Durno'varia, 
chefter. 



DoW 



Aquie Stlis, Bath and 
Venta Belgarum* 
Winchefter. 

Caileva, Reading. 
Regnum, Chicheft'er. 

Duroverttum^ Can- 
terbury. 

Lonjinium, London, 
and Camalpdu- 
num, Colchefter. 

Venta Icenprum, near 
Norwich. 



Verulamiuntt by St, 
Alban's. 



Gkvum, Gloucefter. 
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Ancient Divisions. 



ill Si lures 



12. D*met<r 



13. Or do-vices 



14. Cor/ta^ii 



15. Coritani 



"16. BriganUs 



( « ) 

Counties. 

Radnor, Brecon, 
Glamorgan, 
Monmouth, *he 
greateft part of 
Hereford, part of 
Worcefteri" and 
the remainder of 
Gloucefler 

Caermarthen, Pent 
broke, and Car. 
digan 

Flint, Denbigh, Me- 
rione th^-Mon tgo- 
mery, Caernar- 
von, the Me of 
Anglefea> v the - 
fouth part of Sa- 
lop, part of Wor- 
cefter, and part 
of Hereford 

Chefter, Stafford, 
the weft* part of 
Derby, rfie v re- 
maining parts of 
WprceSer and 
Salop, and part 
1 of Warwick , 

Lincoln/ Notting- 
ham, Leicefter, 
Rutland, and 
part of Warwick 
land Derby 

WefUnorefend, 
Cumberland, 
Northumberland, 
Bpp* pf Durham, 
Lancailer, and 
York , 



Chief Towns, 



Ifca, Caerleonv 



Maridtmum* 
marthen. 



Caer- 



Segontium, Caernar- 
von. 



Dtn>a\ Cnefter; 



Ltndum, Lincoln r 



Eboracum, York# 



2. 

2. 

?■ 

5- 



,R0mart D«/^?s» q/ - England. 
Britannia Pritha, comprehended theSoflth of Eagland.' 
Britannia Secuuda^YfiAes. -'' ! 
Maxima CiefarieAfis, tha Northern |eount?tes. 
Pheonri*. Cajhrienfis, the middle <tf England. , 
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Kingdoms ereffed by the Saxons', ufuaHyJfil*d ike Saxon 
Heptarchy. 



Kingdoms. Counties, 

1. Kent, founded 

byHengiftin^, _ _ _ 
45 4> and ended 

in 823. 

2. South Saxons, 
founded by El- 
la in \q\ k an*} 
ended in 686. 

3. Eaft Angles, 
founded by 
Uffa in 565, 

. .,*»& *n&a\ i» 
792. 

4. Weft Saxons, 
founded by 
Cerdic in 519, 
and ended in 
828. 



Suftx ' -w — -«- 

A^/ ff « _ — 
Cambridge, witb tbe 

Cornwall, Devon, 
Porfet, Sotnerjet, 
Witts, Hqnts* a*4 
Berks 



5. North umber- 
lapd, fbona>d 
by Ida in 547, 
and ended in 
827. 

6. Eaft Saxons, 
founded by Er- 
chewinin 527, 
and ended in 
$27. 



7. Mercia/ound- 
ed by Cridda 
in 582, and 

.' ended itt 827. 



Lancafter, Fork, Dur- 
ham y Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland, Nor* 
\thum&crtand, and 
Scotland mbeFritb 
\ ofEdinhurgb. 

Effex, Middkfex, and 
part of Hertford 



Gloucefter, Hereford, 
Worceffer\ War- 
<wick, Letcefter, 
Rutland, Norths 
\ampton, Lincoln, 
Huntingdon* Bed- 
ford, Buckingham, 
.Qxffird* Stafford, 
Der by, Salop, Not- 
timgjkm*. tyefter, . 
It) '&Mlkl:Qfbetj*rt 
v if* Mir t fad, 



Chief Towns. 



Canterbury. 



Cfiichefter 
Southwark 

Norwich 

Bury St. Edmunds 

Cambridge, Ely 

Launcefton, Exeter, 
Dorchefter, Bath, 
Salifbury, Win- 
chefter, Abing- 
don 

Lancafter, York, 
Durham, Carlifle,.. 
Appleby, New>- 
caftle * 



London 



Gjloucefter, Here- 
ford, Worcefter, 
Warwick, Leioef- 
ter, Oakham, 
Northampton, 
Lincoln, Hunt- 
ingdon, Bedford, 
A$e(bju ry>Oxford, 
Stafford, Derby, 
Sh.*ewfl>ury, Not- 
tjngham, Ohe#er, 
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crt, as forereign of the whole heptarchy, having 
made the other fix kingdoms (hbfervicnt to the Weft Saxons; 
M diftinguifhed his dominions by the name of England, 
about the year 82$. Alfred, his focceflbr, in 889, ren- 
dered the dimenfion of the diftri6h more exa&, and divided 
England into thirty -two counties or (hires, when Durham 
and Lancashire were included in that of Yorkfhtre ; Corn- 
wall was included in Devon(bire ; Rutland in that of North- 
amptonfbire ; Monmoathfhire was deemed a part of Wales ; 
and Northumberland, Weftmoreland, and Cumberland* 
were then &ibje& to the Scot*. 

Alfred fubdivided each county into trethings or trithings* 
(of which riding is a corruption) hundreds, and tythinga 
or decaanaries. The trething was a third part of a county ; 
the hundred was a dUiriefc containing a hundred families •* 
and the tytMng a diitrid that contained ten families. 

Since the Norman conqueft England has been divided 
into fix circuits, each containing a certain number of 
Counties ; two judges arc appointed for each circuit, which 
they vifit twice a-year, for the adrniniftration of j 11ft ice 
to the Aibjefts, who are at a diftance from the capital* 
The circuits and counties are as follows : 

Homb Circuit. 

Counties; Chief Towns* 

EJfex. Chelmsford, Cokhefter, and Hairwic^ 

Htrtfortfbire. Hertford, St. Alban's, part of Roy Hon* 

Ware, Hitchin, and Bakfock. 
Kent. Maidftone, Canterbury, Chatham, Ro- 

chefter, Green wich, Wool wkh, Dover*, 
Deal, Aihford, and Deptford. / 

Smy: . v South wa rk, Kingfton, Guildford, Croy- 

don, Epfoni, and Richmond. _ 
Siffixi Chichefter, Lewes, Rye* Eaik Grin- 

Head, and Haftings*. 

NorfouK ClRCtyiTV 

Buck. Aylefbury, Buckingham, Stoney Strat» 

ford, Wickham, and Marlow. 

BedfirJJbir*. Bedford, Amr*hili,Woburn, Dunftable* 

Lutton, and Bigglefwade. 

Huntingdvr/hirt* Huntingdon, St. Iv*s, and Kimboltoiu 

Q*mbridgejkirt+ Cambtktge, Ely, Newmarket* and paat 
•fRaywnu 
a4 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 

Suffolk. Bury, Ipfwich, Sudbury, Lcoftoff/api 

part of Newmarket. ^ , 

Norfolk* Norwich, Tbetford, Lynn, and Yar- 

mouth. ' : [ 

i 

Oxford Circuit. 

Oxford/hire. Oxford, Banbury, Chipping- Norton, 

Henley, Burford, Whitney, Dor- 
•«*••- , chefter, and Woodftock. 

Berks. Abingdon, Windfor, Reading, Walling* 

ford, Newbury, Hungerford, and 
Maidenhead. 

Gloutefterjbire, . Gloucefter, Tewkefbury, Cirencefter, 

■• • and part of Briftol. ' • 

Worcefiirjhire. Worcefter, Evemam, and Droitwlch. 

Monmoutbjhire. Monmouth and Chepftow. 

Hereford/hire. Hereford and Leominfter. 

Salop, Shrewfbury, Lodiow, Bridgenorth, and 

^ Wenlock. 

Stafford/hire. Stafford, Litchfield, and Newcaftle un- 

der Line. 

Midland Circuit. 

Warwickjbire.. Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, and 

Stratford uporrAvon. 
teicefterjbire. Leicefter, Melton Mowbray ,'and Afhby- 

de-la-Zouch. 
Derbyjbire. Derby and Chelterfield. 

'Nottinghamjbire. Nottingham, Southwell, and Newark. 
Lincobijbire. Lincbln, Stamford, Boiton, and Gran- 

' v " tham. * 

Rutland/hire. ' Oakham and Uppingham. 
'Northamptonjhire. North; mpton, Peterborough, and pa- 

ventry. 

Northern Circuit. 

Yorkjhiru , York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax^ Rip* 

pon, Pontefratt, Hull, Jfcjshmond, 

t ' Scarborough, Boroughbndger, Mai- 

ton, Sheffield, Poncafier, Whitby,, 

^ Iteverley,NorthaUertQn, and Burling-, 

tonoi Bndlingtdn, " • - 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 

Durham. Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, Stan* 

hope, Barnard Caftle, and Auckland. 
Northumberland. Newcaftle,Berwick,Tinemouth,Siikkls,' 

and Hexham. 
Lancajbire* Lancafter, Manchefler, Prefton, Liver* 

pool, and Wigan. 
Weftmoreland. Appleby, Kendal, and Lonfdale. 

Cumberland. Carlifle, Penrith, Cocker mouth > and 

Whitehaven. 



Western Circuit. 

Hams. Winchefter, Southampton, Portsmouth, 

Andover, Bafingftoke, Chriftchurch, 
and Newport in the Jfle of Wight. 

Wilts. Salifbury, Devizee, Marlborough, 

Malmfbury, Wilton, and Chippen- 
ham. 

Dorjefjbire* . . Dorchefter, Lyme, Sherborn, Shaftf- 
bury, Poole, Blandford, arid Bridport. 

Somerfet. Bath, Wells, Briftol in part, Taunton, 

Bridge water, and llchefter. 

Devon/hire* Exeter, Plymouth, Bamltaple, Bidde- 

ford, Tiverton, Dartmouth, Tavi- 
ftock, Topfham, and Oakharapton. 

CorvwtU. Launcefton, Falmouth, Truro, Sal tarn, 

Bodmyn, St. Ives, Padflow, and 
Tregony. 

Middle/be, being the fupreme court of juftice, is 

not comprehended in any circuit ; 
" and Chelhire being a county pala- 
tine, enjoys municipal privileges. 



CIRCUITS IN WALES. 

. .) 

North East Circuit. 

Ftintjhire. - Flint, St. Afaphy and HolyweH: 

Dcnbighjbire. Denbigh, Wrexham, Llanroft, and Ru~ 

thyn. 
Montgomery, Montgomery, -Iflanvylih, Weichpocfl, 

^ ^ Newtonr and Ma.chinietfu 
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North Wist Circuit. 

County. Chief Towns. 

Angles)}. Beaumaris, Lianvickroead, and Holy- 

/ head. 

Carnarvon/hire, Carnarvon, Bangor, Conway, and PuU 

iilly. 
M$rionttbJbir4i Dolgethen, Bala, Dinafmondy, and 
Harlech. 

South East Circuit. 
Radncrfbirt. Radnor, Knighton, Riadergotoy, and 

Prefteign. 
Brteonjhire* Brecknock, Built h, and Hay. 

Glamorganjhtrt. Llandaff, Cowbridge, Swanfey, Cajer- 

filly, Neath, Bridgend, and Cardiff. 

South West Circuit. 

Pembrokejkirc. St. David's, Haverfordweft, Pembroke, 

Denbigh, and Milford haven. 
Cardigan/bin* Cardigan, Aberiftwith, Tregannon, and 

i Llanbeder. 

Caermartbenjbire. Caermarthen, Kidwelry, Llandilovour, 
; Llanimdovery, and Llangadock. 



4u Alphabetical List of the Roman Stations in 
Britain. 



Abergavenny, Monmouthfliire. 
Aldby on" the Derw«nt, Yorkfhire. 
Almondbury, ditto. 
Alcefter, Oxfordibire. 
Ancafter, Lkeolnfliire. 



Afhford, Kent. 
Aulcefter, Warwickshire 
Badbury near Cmyhsi, Blanfad* Vindogladia* 
^orfedhire. 



Gobannium. 

Cambodunum* 
Ifimavatia. 
Segelocum, ana Ang$- 

locum. 
Durolevum* ~ 
Manduefidwn* 
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Banger upon thft Dee, Flintftirt. drub* 

Bath, Somerfetfhire. Aqua Sdiu 

Bafbeacon, 4 miles n. of Birmingham, 

Staffordshire. Etocetum. , 

Bcwcaftle on the Leven, Cumberland. Broeawanu 
Bokenhan-New, Norfolk. Stfmagms* 

Bod Van, commonly Bod Farri, -Fliat- 

(hire. Paris. 

Brancafter, Norfolk. Vtnta Inaarum* 

Branghin, Hertford (hire. C<e/arem*g*s. 

Bridgfbrd, Nottingham mire. Ad Pmttm* 

Brinklow, Warwickshire. Rata. 

Brockley Hills, Mkldlefex. SaUtdaut. 

Broogh, Wcftrnorejand. l*a<vatr*. . 

■ Hill, Lincolnshire. Caufimris. 

■■ 1 mile above Daventry, 

NortharnmonuHire. Benturvenna andBemtavenH* 

Brooghton, near Hampfhire. s Brig*. 



Canterbury, Kent. Durwcrnum, 

Caer-Gwent, Monmouthftrire. . Vtnta Silurum. 

Carlille, Cumberland. Lugwvalltm. 

Carnarvon, Carnarvonfhire. Sigantinm. 

Cattle-camps, Cambridgefhire. GamaJodnmm* 

Chefter, Cheftme. Diva. 

Chefton, Huntingdonfhire. Dmroliftns. 

Chefhont, Hertfordihjre. Jhtralitum, 

Coichefter, Sofiex. Regnum. 

Cirencefter, Gloucefterraire. Aricomum. 

Cokhefter, Bflex, Camaiadumm. 

Coogleton, Che(hi*e« Condate. 



Barking, Surry. 
> Derizcs, Wilrihire. 
i Doncafter* Yorkshire. 

Dorchcfter, Oxfordfhire. 

Dover, Kent. 

Doward, Herefordfliire. 



Pontes. 

Perlucio. 

SageoUum. 

Duroeornwium* 

Portus Dubris* 

Burrium. 



1 Ebchcfter, near Corbridgc, Durham. Burrium* 
%>ury, near Whitchurch. Hampfeirc Cawrtfc. 
Edgc-HUl, Wajwicjcfhire. ' TrifitnHuw. # 

Exeter, Dewm §cadam Numuorunn Ijia Qum******** 
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Farnham, Surry, or Hampftiire. 
Gemblcfpeth, Northumberland. 

Gloucefter, Gloucefterlhire. 
Godmumlham, Yorkftiire. 
Greencheller, Northumberland. 

Haveril, Eflex and Suffolk, 
Helensford, Yorklhlre. 
Hogmagog, Cajnbridgefhire. 

Holl wood-Hill, near Bromley, Kent. 

Icklingham, Suffolk, 

Kaerhen* 3 miles above Conway, Car- 
: narvon. 

Kenchefter, Hereford (hire. 
Knightly, Staffordflrire. * • 

Lancafter, Lancaftiire. 
Lancheiler, Durham. 
Leicelter, Leicefterfhire, 
Lime or near it, Kent. 
Lincoln, Lincoln (hire. 
Littleborough, ditto. 
London-old, in St. GeorgeVFields, 
Surry* 

Maid (lone, Kent. 
Maldon, Eflex. 
Manchefter, Lancafhire. 

Merton, Yorkftiire. 

Newark, Nottinghamftrire. 

Oldbury, 1 thileEaftof Dudley-Caille, 
Staffordfhire. 

Penrith-Old, Cumberland. 

Ravenfborough Cattle, Hertfordftrire. 
Reading, Berkfhire. 
Kibckefter, Lancashire'. : 



Calleva Attrebatum. 

Corfi*pitum K <uel Cor* 

ftopilum. 
GIe*vum. • 
Delgovitia* 
Vmdomora. 

Colonic. 
C ale aria. 
Camboricuip or. Cam" 

boritum. 
No*viomagus. 

Combretonium* 



Conovjum. 
Magnis, ' 
Mediolanum* 

Bremetonacum. 

Glancuenia. 

Vernomatum>or Rat at 

Portus Lemanis. 

Lindum. 

Danum. 

Londinium. 

Ma dm. 
Villa FauftinL 
Manucium, Mancur- 
mum. , . 

Colaractonium. - 

Crococalana. 



Tenriocruchttru . 

Vcrttr/tt 

Durocohrinjtt. 
Spin*. ' ' * 
Coccium* 
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Richborough, Kent. 

Ring-Hill, near Littlebury, Eflex. 

Rippon, Yorkfhire. 

Rochefter, Kent. 

Rachefter, near Northumberland. 

Saridy,Tfedfordmire. 
Saram-Old, Wiltfliire. 
Seaton, Devonfhire. 
Shap, Wefhnoreland. 
Siicheftert Hampfliire. 
Southampton, near ditto. 
Stratford-Old, Buckinghamfhire. 

Tallow-Wrattmg, Suffolk. 
Tatterfliall, Lincolnfhire. 
Teinmouth, Northumberland. 
Town-Old, on Alton-water, ditto. 



Portus Rititph. 
Canonium. 
Ifurium. 
Duro-bri<vis. 
Cafira Exploratorum. 

Mag iwintum- nium* 

Sor*viodunum. 

Moridunum* 

Galacum. 

Vindonum* 

Claufentum. 

Ladodorum. 

Ad An/am. 
' Durobriva, 
B latum Bulgium, 
Gala<va. 



Vcrulam, near St. Alban's, Hertfordlh. Vtrolamium* 
Vonan-Caer, Cumberland, Voted** 



Ufk, Monmonthftrire. 

Walwick, Northumberland, 

Wall-Litchfield, South-fide of Litch- 
field, Staffordflrire. 

Wantage about Berkfhire. 

Wareham, Dorfetfhire. 

Warwick, Warwickfhire.- 

Whitley Caftle, the South.fide of Tyne, 
Cumberland. 

WHlottghby, Nottinghamfhire. 

Winchester, Hamplhire. . . 

Worcefter, Worcefterfhire. 

Wrottefley, Staffonlmire. 

Wroxeter, Salop. 

Yarmouth, (not in the Itinerary,') Nor- 
folk. Garianonunu 
York, Yorkfhirew , Eboracum* . 



lfcakgua Auguftm. 

Lugavtllum* 

Uxacona* 
Ckvum. 
Dumovaria, 
Venonis, and Benonu, 

Alone, 

Margtdunum 
Vent a Belgarim. ( 
Bravinium* 
Uriamia. • • • ' 
Rutunium. 
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Tkuwkr~mendmed entertaining gnd ufeful Scbod~Booh t 
will he found, on Perufdl* worthy the AlUntkn of the 
Putt*. 

i. THE ELEMENTS GF READING; beiqg kUA mk easy 
Leffons, in Profe and Verfe, for young Radm of both Se*ee> By 
the JUv. JOHN ADAMS, A. M. Third Edition, enlarged. Pake 4*. 
Bound. Defigned as a Sequel to the Spelling Book, and a proper 
Introdu&ion to the Speaker, or any other Selection of a like Natatav 

The Monthly Review, for July 1800, concludes a long Critique 
in the following Words. ** The Rev. Mr* Adams- i» the approved 
Compiler of feveral fimitar Publications, particularly Elements of 
Ufcfol Knowledge, ktrfy noticed in our Review.'* The Britim Crialc 
for September iSoi, predia* that. « the Work wil pats ttwensjfr 
many Editions, being very intereftisg, and frl*a*d with Judgment.™' 
Anti-Jacobin for May 1801, makes a ncnilar Remark. 

*. THE ELEMENTS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE \ Thkw 
Edition, price 4s. bound, comprehending flfort Syftems of Natiuat 
Philofophy and Aftronomy, Geography and Metallurgy, Chronology* 
sad Biography, Mythology and Rhetoric, with a fliort Tneatife oa* 
the Nature of the Britifli Conititutjon. By the Rev. JOHN 
ADAMS, A* M> 

To this edition, which the Author ha* newly arranged and greatly 
improved, are added two new* plates, in order to render if more 
worthy the patronage the former editions have experienced. 

The above entertaining and inilru&ive Work,, may be read with 
fleafure and profit by thofe who have ntgje&ed the Study of the 
Sciences it treats of during their Y juth ; for a Charades fee Monthly 
Review* June xSoo, page 204, and London Review, July x 1799* 
page 88. 

3. LECTIONES SELECTS 5 or, SELECT LATIN LESSONS./ 
in Morality, Hiftory, and Biography, better adapted to the Capacity 
of young Beginners than any Thing of the Kind hitherto pub- 
Eftied. By the Rev. JOHN ADAMS. The Third Edition, to 
which is now firft prefixed (hort and eafy Sentences in. Profe and . 
Verfe. Price is. 

The above popular tfttte Work may he hast with the Latin awl 
EagKUh bound feparate« '«„■••. 

4. GEOGRAPHY and" HISTORY; fcfeaed by a Lady, Cot the 
Ufc of her own Children. The Fifth Edition, corrected to the pre»- 
ftnt Time, giving both the Old and' New Divifibn of the Continent, 
with the Addition of a new Set of* Map* and Ware* engraved' pua- 
pofely for this- Work. . Price 4s. bound* 

The above Edition >& printed upon, a handfome- Wbve Paper* 
the Geographical Part Has been (vei* kindly examined by Mr. 
THOMAS KRLTHr an* die Pukttmen* oflfcr it in rVtUCenfideneei 
that it w^aaerk thrCgmitmuwe e* *h#p**U*F*v<rfi 
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5. In the Prefs, and Shortly will be pubKfhed, THE COMPLETE 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETICIAN, 3d edition j containing feveral 
new and ufeful Improvements,' adapted to the Ufe of Schools, and 
private Tuition. By THOMAS KEITH, Teacher of the .Mathe- 
matics, and Author of the Introduction to Ancient -and Modern 

Geography. A KEY' to the above may Be had of the Publiihers.' 

.For a Character of *the former Editions of* this ufeful and correct 
Work fee Monthly Review, June 1799, page 212. The Author 
allures the Public that no Attention has been fpared to make this 
Edition, as . comprehend ve and. complete as poflible. 

FRENCH EDUCATION., 

x.-PERRIN'i ELEMENTS OF FRENCH CONVERSATION, 
with familiar and eafy Dialogues", each preceded by a-fiifitabfe Voca- 
bulary in Eriglim and French. The Eleventh Edition s corrected by 
Monf. J. F. TOCQUOT, price is. 6d. . • 

The Monthly Review fpeaking of ,this. Book, obferves, it is fo eafy 
that the dulleft Capacity will find it intelligible, and acquire the 
Elements of French Converfation with greater facility from this 
Publication than from any other Work they recollect to have feen of 

ihe fame Kind. : ' 

l j . •. * > . * ' 

a. A GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH TONGUE founded on 

the.Decifions,of the Academy. By. JOHN PERRIN.. The Eleventh 
Edition, carefully revifed and corrected by J. F. TOCQUOT. 

The Monthly Review for January . 1,768, gives it the following 
Character : u It is both concife and comprehenfive, and will, wc are 
perfaaded, remove every Difficulty that can attend the Study of this 
fafhtonable Language. It is therefore with Pleafure we recommend 
it to thofie ^hb are'tlenxous' of becoming Matters of ^the French 
Tongue/*- «•' * * ' "'• 

3. PETIT PARNASSE FRANCOIS, ouRECuiitdeMo&ctAux 
choifis dans to'us les dirTeVens genres de Poefie Francoife." Par M. 
Des CARRIERES. Containing 360 clofely printed Pages in the 
fquare Form. Price $s. 6d. Bound. 

tt We do not recollect to have before feen fo well-cbofen a Collection 
of French Poems printed in'England asis here offered to our. Accept- 
ance. Though moil of the Pieces are fliort, yet there 'are fome of 
ctttfidenfblc bertgth, fuich as VAt\ P&Hquty he Lutrini ha ' HtWriade^ 
and the yet vert of Grejfet ; each of which has frequently foefcn deemed 
of fufficient Length to be published alor.«,-at a. Price *qua.Ltq that 
of* the Volume before us, which contains Forty ThoafancTVerfes." 
Vlde'Monthly Review, Aug. 179.9 $ 'and Critical Review,. May ^799^. 

-^INTRODUCTION a la CONNOIS5ANCE de la NATURE, 
et a la Lecture du fainte ecritupe. Traduire de ladernieVe edition de* 
Mus. Trimmer.. ParN.HAM^L. : JHice isi. . • 

The above little a/nufing *r*Uoftru#ive Work,/wa* translated into 
French' l?y f *h? J>efire pf feveral emblem Seminaries; ;thattheir Scho- 
rrs might, whilft'improylng m.ttat pofctcLangoag*, fee Acting their 
linds with ufeful Information. 
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BOOK I. 

BRITISH HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND 
MANNERS. 



CHAP. L 

FKOM THE INVASION OF JULIUS CuCSAR, 5$ 

YEARS BEFORE CHRIST, TO THE ARRIVAL 

OF THE SAXONS, A. D. 449. 

TH E earlieft migration of die Gauls into Britain 
happened about a thoufand years before the 
coming of our Saviour, in the reigns of David and 
Solomon. _ The firft denomination of the ifland was 
Albion, (fignifying heights) a name evidently confer- 
red before it wafr peopled, and while its heights were 
only viewed at a diftance from the oppofke more of 
GauL The more recent and general appellation of 
Britain, after all the learning that has been employed 
to torture it, appears to be derived from a Celtic word, 
denoting feparation. This is a particular, which, 
in the natural language of the continent, has always 
characterized the inhabitants of our ifland. Virgil, in 
his firft Eclogue, calls our ariceilors 

" Penitus toto divifos orbe Britdnmsj 

44 The Britons quite feparated from the whole 
.world." 

"When the infprmation of the Romans extended, 

with their arms, into this remote part of the globe, 

the "geographer* and hiftoriaris of that illuftrious people, 

. . B threw 
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, threw fome light on the ifland and its inhabitants. 
Indeed, fo (imilar were* the manners of its rude tribes 
to thofe of the pppbfite fhores, that there is no room to 
doubt of a common origin for both. 

Julius Caefar, abput fifty-five years before the birth 
of Chrift, having made great progrefe in the conquefl 
of Gaul, * began to caft an ambitious eye on 'the ifland 
of Britain, and to think «of adding it to the Roman 
empire. He is faid to have be$n prompted to form 
this defign, by the beauty and magnitude of the Bri- 
tilh pearls, which he greatly admired. His oftenfible 
reafon, however, was the afliftance which fome of the 
Jkitifh nations had given to his enemies in Gaul. * 

In order to get fome intelligence of the ftate of the 
country which he defigned to invade, Ca?far convened, 
from different parts of Gaul, a great number of mer- 
chants who' had vifited this ifland in the way of trade, 
and afked them many queftions concerning its dimen- 
(ions, the number, power, and cuftoms of its inhabit 
tants, their art of war, and their .harbours which were. 
fit to receive large mips. Having received fatisfac- 
tory anfwers, he embarked his troops at Calais, and in 
a few hours reached the coaft of Britain, near .Dover,. 
After failing about eight miles towards the north, We 
determined to land at Deal, though the Britifh army 
flood ready on the more, to give him a warm recep- 
tion. As the enemy approached, the Britons, afto- 
nifhed at the fhape and motion of the gallies, and the 
playing of the engines, firft halted, and then began to. 
retreat. But Hill many of the Roman foldiers hefitated . 
to leave their {hips, and encounter at once" the waves 
and the brave natives ; when the ftandard bearer of , the 
tenth legion, having firft invoked thejgods, jumped info 
the fea, and advancing with the. eagle towards the troops.,* 
cried aloud, " Follow me, fellow -foldiers, unlefs you 
will betray theRoman eagle into the hands of the enemy : 
for my part I am determined to difcharge my duty fo 
Ciefar and the commonwealth." JA.11 who beheld this 

* Caefar's Commeotarici. , 

heroic 



heroic aftion, and heard the animating fpeech with which 
it was accompanied, were fired with courage and emu- 
lation, plunged into the fea, advanced toward* the. 
fhare, and obliged the Britons to retire. 

After concluding a peace, Caefar returned into 
Gaul, and began to make preparations for a fecond ex- 
pedition into Britain, which he undertook the next t 
year, when the iflanders agreed to pay tribute. From> 
thefe expeditions, however, the Romans derived very. 
little advantage, but a better knowledge of the ifland", 
than they had before. 

The Britons, at this period, were governed in time 
of war by a political confederacy, of which Caffibe- 
lanus, whofe territories lay about Hertford (hire, was 
the head ; and this form ot government long continued. 
to be occafionally exercifed among them. 

While the Romans were engaged in the horrors 61. 
civil war, Britain was entirely neglected by them^ 
and the tribute, which had been impofed by Caefar* 
was never paid. Even after Auguilus had attained' 
the peaceable pofleffion of the whole empire, he di^ 
not think it proper to invade Britain ; being probably, 
retrained from it by his favourite maxim, " , Never to* 
ffb with a golden hook;" that is, never to engage in agi, 
enterprife, which was likely to be move eixpenfive 
than profitable. * • . * »t 

The emperor Claudius Caefar, however, undertook 
and executed an expedition with little fuc- * ^ ' . 
cefs; for Caraftacus, and Boadicea. the A * Um +* it 
powerful queen of the Iceni, made, noble ftands againfT 
the Romans. The former being at length taken pri^ 
loner, after a defperate battle, ana carried to Rome,- hi*, 
undaunted behaviour before Claudius, gained him the 
admiration of the viftors, and is celebrated in tne 
hiftories of the times. Boadicea being defeated, 
difdained to Jurvive the liberties of her country ; and 
Agricola, general to Domitian, after fubduing fouth 
Britain, carried his arms northwards, where his fuc- 

• Tacitus. 
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ardors had no rcafon to boaft of their progrefs, every 
inch of ground being bravely defended. 

To proteft the Britons from the invafions of the 
Caledonians, Pifts, and Scots,* the emperors Adrian 
and Severus built two famous walls, one between the 
friths of Clyde and Forth, and the other between Tin- 
mouth and the Solway Frith. Adrian's rampart of 
efcrth was but a (lender fecurity to the province ; but 
Severus employed his troops, for the fpace of two 
years, in building a ftupendous wall of folid ftone 
twelve feet high, and eight feet thick, ftrengthened 
wiih many towers, caftles, and ftations at convenient 
Pittances. This prodigious wall, the veftiges of which 
are ftill vifible in leveral places, was built nearly parallel 
to that' of Adrian, at the diftance only of a few paces to 
the eafl. 

Before the Romans left the iftand, they aflifted in 
repairing this wall, which had fallen to decay, through 
the injuries of time and of the enemy. The expence of 
this work was defrayed by the chearful contributions of 
the more opulent inhabitants, who confidered it as onto 
of the chief* means of their future fafety. But as walls 
and bulwarks are of little ufe, without brave, and well- 
artned foldiers to defend them, the Roman general, 
having given the Britons exatt models of the fever**! 
kinds of arms, with ample inftru&ions how to make and 
to ufe them, in defence of their country, their wives, 
children and liberties, departed with the few remaining 
Romans, after the ifland had been fubjeft to them, 
jflOre or lefs, 500 years. 

The Scots and Pifts finding the ifland finally de- 
Mtfcd hy £he Roman legions, ravaged all before them 
with a fury peculiar to northern nations in thofe ages, 
and which a remembrance of former injuries could not 

* The Caledonians were the firft inhabitants of Scotland ; the Pi£& 
*«re Britons forced northwards by the Gauls, before the defcettC-oT 1 
Julius Caefar; and the Scots, probably, were a nation of adventurers 
irom ancient Scythia, who had (erved in armies on the continent and, 
after conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name to - the 
country. 

fail 
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fail to infpire. When they approached Severus's wall, 
they found it in complete repair, and apparently well 
defended by armed Britons. But fo little harithefe 
profited by the inftru6Hons of their late mafters, that 
they became an eafy conqueftj'and were foon put to 
flight. The enemy breaking in, like hungry wolves 
into a fheep-fold, purfued them with great daughter, 
and drove them to the very fea. The miferable Britons, 
in this frightful extremity, had once more recourfe to 
the Romans; and in their famous letter, which they 
called their groans, told them, that they had no choice 
left, but that of being fwal lowed up by the fea, or 
perifliing by the fwords of the barbarians. 

Amid all their calamities, however, they had one 
confolation; they had embraced chriftianity ; a reli- 
gion which above all others, teaches the endurance of 
misfortunes, which encourages its votaries to triumph 
in adverfity, and infpires the foul with joy in the hour 
of affliction. As they could receive no aftiftance from 
Rome, the Britons began to confider what other nation 
they might call over to their relief. Vortigern, prince 
of the Danmonii, then poffeffed the principal authority 
among them, by whofe advice they agreed with two 
Saxon chiefs, Hengift and Horfa, to proteft them from 
the Scots and Pifts. The Saxons were in thofe days 
mafters of what is now called the Englifli channel, and 
their native countries, comprehending Scandinavia, and 
the northern parts of Germany, being overftocked with 
inhabitants, they readily accepted the invitation of the 
Britons, whom they relieved by checking the progrefs 
of the enemy, and liad the Ifle of Thanet allowed them, 
for their residence. But their own country was fo 
barren, and the fertile lands of Britain fo alluring, that in 
a very fhort time, Hengift and Horfa began to meditate 
a fettlement for themfelves ; and frefh f implies of their 
countrymen arriving daily, the Saxons loon became 
formidable to the Britons, whom after a violent ftruggle 
they fubdned, or drove into Wales, where their lan- 
guage ajid descendants ftill remain. 

B 3 C H A P. 
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CHAP. II. 

RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS* 

TYOW long the feveral nations who defcended 
.IX f rom Gomer, the fon of Japhet,_and in parti- 
cular the ancient Gauls and Britons, continued to wor- 
fhip one Supreme Being, we cannot eafily determine. 
The adoration of a plurality of gods was introduced by 
flow degrees, and proceeded from various caufes. The 
different names and attributes of the true God, were, 
through miftake, adored as fo many divinities. The 
fun, moon, and ftars, the moil ftriking and- illuftrioug 
obje&s in nature, were at firft viewed with great vene- 
ration, as the moll glorious works and livery emblems 
of the Deity, and by degrees came to be worlhipped as 
Gods. Princes and great men, who had been the 
©bjefts of univerfal admiration during life, became the 
r*bje£U of adoration after death. The Britons had 
gods of all thefe kinds. 

Offerings conftituted an important part of their re- 
ligion. They confifted of the moll ufeful and excellent 
Jthings, which they could procure* and which they 
were taught would be moft agreeable to the gods. In 
their facnfices they offered not only beafts, but the blood 
of captiyes taken in battle. They believed that their 
deities had the government of the world, and the direc- 
tion of future events in their hands : and that they would > 
upon proper application, difcover thefe events to their 
pious worfhippers.* This belief gave rife to aftrology, 
augury, magic lots, and an infinite multitude of reli-. 

Sious rites and ceremonies, by which they hoped to 
ifcover the counfels of heaven, with regard to them- 
felves and their undertakings. 

The priefts who taught the principles, and performed - 
t&e offices of religion, among the ancient Britons, were 

• Pliny. 
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called Druids. They enjoyed the higheft. honours and 
privileges. So great was the veneration in which they 
were held, " that when two hoftile armies, inflamed by 
warlike rage, with fwords drawn and fpears extended^ 
were on the point of engaging in battle, at their inter- 
vention,, they fheathed their (words § . and became calm. 
and peaceful."* 

Befides the Supreme Being, the Druids likewife 
believed in an evil demon, who conftantly oppofed 
him. They believed alio in fate, or predeftination. 
This do&rine they inculcated with great care.. They 
further maintained the immortality of the foul* and a 
Hate of future reward* and punifnments ; . in either of 
which, every perfon. was to have that, retribution, 
which hia good or. bad conduct in life deferved. In 
this futurity, they cloathed the foul with a fort, of 
airy vehicle, or lighter body, not altogether incapable 
of pleafure or pain. '" 

Of the immortality of the foul, the Druids feem to 
have had a much firmer and more invariable belief - 
than the priefts or phiiofophere of the Greeks and 
Romans, who, excepting perhaps a few. inftances, 
might be faid rather to wifii and hope, than, fteaaily 
to believe it; whereas the Druid*, by conftantly teach* 
ingthis do&rine, procured it not only a vague and 
general, but a fleady and prevailing faith, in all the 
parts where their religion prevailed. 

The Hate of blifs into which the fouls of good. and 
brave men, were fuppofed by the Druids to enter im*» 
mediately after their death* was called, Flath4nnis 9 
which fignifies, the ijland of the brave and virtuous. 
In this ifland there was an eternal fpring, and an im* 
mortal youth. There the fun always fhed its kindeft 
influence. Gentle breezes fanned it, and ftreams of 
ever-equal currents watered it. The trees were 
alive with raufic,, and bending, to the ground with 
flowers and fruit. The face of nature, always un- 
ruffled and ferene, diffufed happinefs on every crea- 

* Diodorus Siculus. 
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turc, and wore a perpetual fmile of joy ; whilft tlie 
inhabitants, rtrangers to every thing that eould give 
pain, enjoyed one eternal fcene of calm feftivity 
and gladnefs. In fliort, every difagreeable idea was 
removed from the Druidical heaven, and no property 
was wanting to it which could recommend a paradife. 
Indeed the tradition concerning the firft paradife, 
which in the earlieftftage of Druidifin would be frefh 
and well known, might be the model on which they 
formed it. From the airy halls and other circum- 
fiances mentioned in the poems of Oflian, the fitua- 
tion of this happy place" feems to have been in fome 
calm upper region, beyond the reach of every evil 
which infefts this lower world. This, it muft be al- 
lowed, was a far more agreeable manfion for the en- 
joyment of fublime felicity, than that fubterraneous 
region in which the Greeks and Latins placed their 
Elyfian fields. 

The Druids likewife believed in aJiell, or place of 
future torments, which was a dreary gloomy region, 
frozen with perpetual cold; an idea of puhifliment 
that feems very natural for a people, who live in a 
climate where the inconveniences of excefs of cold are 
jnore ftrongly felt than thofe of heat. 

It was an article in the Druidical creed, •• that 
it wag unlawful to build temples to the gods, or to 
worfhip them within walls, and under roofs." * All 
their places of worfhip therefore were in the open 
air, in groves planted with thofe trees in which they 
moft delighted. The chief of thefe* was the ftrong- an4 
fpreading oak, for which they had fo high an effeer» t 
that they did not perform the leaft religious ceremony* 
without being adorned with garlands of its leaves. 
In this veneration for the oak, the Druids were not 
Angular. The priefts of other nations, and even the 
Hebrew patriarchs, feem to have entertained an al- 
moft equal veneration for that tree, t Thefe facred 
groves were watered by fome conlecrated fountain or 

* Tacitus. 4 Gen. chap. xxxi. 
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river, and furrounded by a ditch or mound, to prevent 
the intruiion of improper perfons. In the centre of 
the grove was a circular area, inclofed with one or 
two rows of large Hones, fet perpendicular in the 
eaith. Thefe conftkuted the ^temple, within which 
the altar flood, on which the facrifices were offered. 
In fome of their moll . magnificent temples, particu- 
larly that of Stone-henge, they laid (tones of prodigi- 
ous weight on the tops of the ftanding pillars, which 
formed a kind of circle in the air, and added much to. 
the grandeur of the whole. Though the facred 
groves of the Druids have been long deftroyed, yet of 
the temples and cromlechs,* which were inclofed 
within them, there are ft ill many veftiges remaining 
in the Britifh ifles, and other parts of Europe. 

The religion of the Druids continued longer in 
Britain than in fome other countries, having been re- 
vived firft by the Saxons, and afterwards by the Danes. 
Even fo late as the eleventh century, in the reign of 
Canute, it was found neceffary to make the following 
law : " We ftriftly difcharge and forbid all our fub- 
je&s to worfhip the gods of the gentiles; that is to 
fay, the fun, moon, fires, rivers, fountains, hilk or 
trees, and woods of any kind." 

With regard to Chriftianity, it is highly probable, ' 
from the concurring teftimonies of feveral writers, and 
from other circumftances, that Britain was vifited by 
the firft rays of the gofpel, before the cod of the firft 
century. Eufebius, bifhop of Caefajea, equally fa- 
mous for his learning and integrity, who flouriflied in 
the beginning of the fourth century, and was in high 
favour with Conftantine the Great, po&ively aflerts, ; 
that the Chri(|ian Religion was firft preached in South 
Britain by the apoftles and their difciples ; and it is " 
reafonable to fuppofe, that the fuccefs of the Romans > 
paved the way tor the triumphs of the gofpel of peace. 
It is certain alfo, that many of the foldiefs and offi- 
cers in the Roman armies were Chriftians; and as 

* Stone Ubiety on which the Druids prepared their ftcrificet, 
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tkeir legions were repeatedly fent over into England 
to extend as well as tor preferve their conquefts, it is 
more than probable, that Chriftianity was thus diffufed 
among the natives. 

After the fuppreflion of the revolt under Boadicea, 
Britain enjoyed great tranquillity for many years, un- 
der a fucccffion of mild and good governors, and pre- 
fented an inviting afylum to chriftians, who were cru- 
elly perfecuted in other parts, particularly at Rome. 
For the greateft part of that imperial city having been 
A D fi4 reduced to afhes by a dreadful fire, the 
infernal tyrant Nero, in order to divert 
the fufpicion of hi* having been the incendiary, laid 
t)ie blame of it upon the Chriftians, and on that falfe 
pretence, put great numbers of them to the moft cruel 
kinds of death. " Some of them were wrapt in the 
Ikins of wild beafts, and torn in pieces by dogs ; others 
were crucified ; and others committed to the flames.*" 
Prom thofe dreadful fufierings, great multitudes of 
them fled into other countries ; of whom not a few 
took (helter in this ifland, as a place of the greateft 
fafety, and thereby much increafed the number of 
chriftians in Britain. 

If any pf the apoftles vifited this country, it was 
St; Paul, whofe zeal, fortitude, and diligence, were 
abundant. For though Jofeph of Arimathea and St. 
Petei 1 , are faid to have preached the gofpel, and Simon 
Zelotes to have fuffered martyrdom here, yet the belief" 
of thefe affertions refts on no better foundation than 
monkifh legends. We have good authority to fay, 
that in the year 1B2, there was a fchool of learning to 

}>rovide the Britifli churches with proper teachers ;+ 
rom which period it would appear, that Chriftianity 
fpread its benign ; and falutary influence among the in- 
Sabitants, in their feveral diftrifls. 

• Tacitw, i AwhWihop Ulbcr. 
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CHAP. III. 

CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND 1,/UVS OF 
THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

n^HE fathers and heads of families were the firft 
-*- fovereigns, and the patriarchal was the moft an- 
cient form of government. The firft ftates or civil 
focieties, therefore, were large tribes or clans, confift- 
v ing of brothers, lifters, counns, and other near rela- 
tions, living in the fame diftrift, under the protection 
of their common parent, or of his reprefentative, the 
head of the tribe or family. But this government, in 
its moft pure and fimple form, was not of long dura- 
tion. For as thefe tribes became more numerous, they 
gradually approached nearer to one another. Difputeg 
arofe. between them, about their limits, their properties, 
the honour and dignity of their chiefs, and many other 
things, Thefe difputes produced wars ; and each of 
the contending clans, in order to defend themfeives 
and annoy their enemies, contracted alliances with one 
or more, neighbouring clans, which were thereby, in 
a little time, confolidated into one large fociety . When 
Britain was invaded by the Romans, it contained many 
independent ftates, each compofed of feveral tribes or 
clanfhips. Of this it will be fuffi cient to give one de* 
cifive proof. The Cantii or people of Kent, at that- 
period, formed one of the Brkifti kingdoms ; and yet 
Caefar mentions no fewer than four kings in Kent aV 
the fame time, who could be no other than the chief- 
tains or heads of fo many clans or families, of which 
that little kingdom was compofed. 

The counties of Eflex and Middlefex, and fome 
part of Surry, were pofleflea by the Trinobantes, or 
Trinouaates. The name, of this nation fecnis to be 
derived from the three fallowing Britifh words, Tri, 
Now, and Hunt, which fignify the inhabitants of the 
Dew city,; foi bv them London wan founded, the moft 
B6 ancient 
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ancient name of which was Tri~now % or the New City. 
The Silures or inhabitants of Wale*, were unquefHon- 
ably one of the braveft of the ancient Britifh nations, 
and defended their country and their liberty againft the 
Romans, with the moft heroic fortitude. According 
to Ptolemy, -who flourifhed about the middle of the 
fecond century, there was not fo much as one town 
among the Caledonii, the ancient inhabitants of the 
Highlands, and northern parts of Scotland. This 
feems to be a proof, that theie nations, or rather tribes, 
at that period, led a wandering un fettled life, ftrangers 
to agriculture, fubfifting on their flocks and herds, on 
what they caught in hunting, or got by plunder, and on 
the fpontanepus productions of the earth. The Texan** 
who were in poffeflion of the fea-coafis, feem to have 
been more fettled, and jn a more advanced fiate of ci- 
vilization. They had a town called Devana s at the 
mouth of the river Deva, or Dee, where Aberdeen 
jiow Hands. 

As both agriculture and commerce were in their in- 
fancy in this ifland, and extenfive trafts of it were 
covered with woods and marfhes, at the time of the 
-firft Roman invafion, it is highly -probable that it was 
not very populous.- If we allow twenty thoufand 
perfons of both fexes to each of the thirty-eight na- 
tions, they will make in all 760,000. Some learned 
authors will not admit of this number. But any com- 
putation much ihort of this mull certainly be too low, 
when we confider what is faid by Tacitus and Dio of 
the numerous armies of the Britons in thofe early ages. 

The power of the ancient Britifh monarchs was 
circumfcribed within very narrow bounds. A fierce 
people, powerful and martial chieftains, and minif- 
ters of religion who had fo much influence as the 
Druids, were not likely to fubmit to the will of a fo- 
vereign, as a fupreme law. They commanded the 
forces of their refpeftive ftates in time of war, but 
they could not imprifon or puniih any of their foU 
diers. This was wholly in the hands of the Druids* 
M None but the priefto can inflift confinement, ftripesy 

or 
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or correeBon of any kind ; and they do this, not at the 
command of the general, but in obedience to their 
gods, who, they pretend, are peculiarly prefent with 
their armies in -war."* 

The laws, as well as other branches of learning 
among the ancient Britons, were couched in verfe. 
Though this may appear extraordinary to us, it was- 
far from being peculiar to the ancient Britons. The 
firfl laws of all nations were compofed in verfe, 'and 
lung. We have certain proof that the firft laws of 
Greece were a kind of fongs. The laws of the an* 
cicnt inhabitants of Spain were verfe*, which they 
fung. This cuftom was long kept up by feveral na- 
tions. They could eafier get them by heart, and re- 
tain them in memory. 

That great law, the marriage of one man and one 
woman, which is fo clearly pointed out by nature, was 
fully efiablilhed among our anceftors. Their kings 
and queens were fubject to it, as well as their meaneft 
fubjeSs; and when they prefumed to -violate it, they 
were hated and abandoned by all the world. This ap- 
pear! from the ftory of Cartifinandua, queen of the 
Brigantes. *' Corrupted by orofperky," fays Tacitus, 
" (he abandoned herfelf to luxury, and defpifing her 
hufband Venutius, admitted her armour-bearer VeU 
locatius to his place in her throne and bed. This in* 
famous a&ion proved her ruin ; for her fubje&s, the 
Brigantes, efpoufing the caufe of her injured hufband, 
foe was reduced to the greateft diftrefs, and implored 
the protection of the Romans. Thefe fern an army to 
her relief, which refcued her perfon, and fought feve- 
ral battles in her caufe, but (he was at laft obliged to 
leave her kingdom in the poffeflion of Venutius.'* 
Murderers, robbers, and thieves, were burnt to death. 
Thofe who betrayed or deferted the caufe of their 
country were hanged on tree* ; and cowards, fluggards, 
habitual drunkards, and proftitutcs were fuffocated in 
aire* and bog*. 

. • Tacitu* . 
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Their flocks and herds were the mofl valuable pofc 
feflions of almoft alt nations, in the early period of 
their hiftory. Several of the Britifh nations, when 
they were nrft invaded by the Romans, had no other 
property, or means of fdbfiftence, but their castle. 
A high price, therefore, was fet, not only upon the life, 
but upon each limb of eveiy ufeful animal. By the 
ancient laws of Wales it was forbidden, under certain 
penalties, to throw a ftone at an ox in the plough, to 
tie the yoke too tight about his neck, or urge him to 
too great an effort in drawing.* Yery high damages 
were allowed to the huibandman, who was authorized 
to feize and retain one out of every three hogs, (heep, 
goats, geefe, and hens, which he found /among his 
corn. 

It is probable there were no laws among ;the ancient 
Britons to prevent or puniih verbal injuries, which are 
fo fenfibly felt, and fo fiercely refented in modern 
times. Among the nations of antiquity* in general, 
the coarfeft language was given and returned without 
ceremony, and was not confidered as an obje& wor- 
thy of the attention of legiflators. 

By their laws of fucceffion, a man's lands at his 
death did not defcend to his eldeft fon, but were equal- 
ly divided among all his fons ; and when any drfpute 
arofe in the divifion of them, it was determined by the 
Druids. The youngeft fon, it appears, was more fa- 
voured than the eldeft, or any of his brothers. 
'* When the brothers have divided their father's eftate, 
the youngeft fhall -have the beft houfe, with all the of- 
fice-houfes, the implements of husbandry, his father's 
kettle, his axe for cutting wood, and his knife. 
Thefe three laft things, the father cannot give away 
by gift, nor leave by his laft will to any but his young- 
eft fon ; and if they are pledged, they mall be redeem* 
ed." To account for this extraordinary law is not 
very difficult. The elder brothers of a family were 
fuppofed to have left their father's houfe before his 

• Lcf<w WalliCa. 
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death, and to have obtained hpufes and neceflaries of 
their own ; but the youngeft, by reafon of his tender 
age, was confidered as more helplefs, and not fo well 
provided. 

With regard to the Roman government in this 
country, we (hall only obferve, that the Britons were 
made to groan under \d load of taxes. The Romans im- 
pofed taxes on land, mines, houfes, pillars, and feveral 
kinds of animals. Art ills of all kinds paid a certain 
tax for the liberty of exercifing their feveral arts. 
Thofe who adminiftered to luxury, and made the 
greateft profits, paid the greateft fums ; nor did the 
mighty monarchs of Rome difdain to claim a (bare in 
the dishonourable gains of female proftitution. The 
Roman emperors iometimes impofed a capitation, or 
poll-tax, which, with another upon the bodies of the 
dead before they were allowed to be buried, occafioned 
great difcontent in Britain. The famous Boadicea 
complained bitterly of thefe two taxes, in her harangue 
to the Britifli army, before the battle * with ihe Ro- 
mans under Suetonius. " Have we not been deprived 
" of our mod valuable pofleflions, and do we not pay 
u many heavy taxes for what remains ? Befidet all the 
44 various impofitions on our lands and goods, are not 
** our bodies taxed, and do we not pay for the very 
" heads on pur flioulders ? But wrrjjr do I dwell on 
" their impofitions upon the living, when even the 
" dead are not exempted from their exactions ? Do 
" not you all know how much we are obliged to pay 
•* for the bodies of our departed friends ? Thofe wha 
** are iubje£r. to other nations are fubjeft only for life, 
" but fuch is the exquifite tyranny and mfatiable ava- 
" rice of the JRomans, that they extort taxes even from 
•• the dead-" 



* This battle was fuppofed tohavebeen fought near St. Alban's, where 
Uvtraj thoufand Romans . and Britons, who adhered to their caufe, 
were nafiacrccl 
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CHAP. IV, 



WARNING AND LEARNED MEN AMONG THI 
ANCIENT BRITONS* 

n^HE philofophy of the Druids bore a much greater 

-*■ refemblance to that of Pythagoras, than to any 

fyftem of the other fagep of antiquity ; the tranfmi- 

gration of fouls being one of their doctrines. As this 

fxeat philofopher travelled into many countries in pur- 
uit ot knowledge, he no doubt imparted his difcourfes 
to the Druids, and adopted fome of their opinions. 

Aftronomy, Geography, Geometry, and Arithmetic 
were ftudied in this iflana, at a very early period. For 
though they were unacquainted with the Arabic cha- 
rters of the laft mentioned fcience, we have no rea- 
fon to fuppofe that they were deftitute of marks or 
characters of fome other kind, which, in fome roeafure, 
anfwered the fame purpofes, both in making and re- 
cording their calculations. The letters of the Greek 
alphabet were probably ufed for both thefe purpofes. 
This feems to be plainly intimated by Caefar in the 
following expreflion concerning the Druids of Gaul : 
44 In almoft all their .public tranfa&ions, and private 
accounts or computations, they make ufe of the Greek 
letters." 

Monuments ftill remaining fufficiently evince, that 
the ancient Britons could apply the fcience of mechanics % 
fo as to produce very aftonilhing effects. As thefe 
monuments appear to have been defiffned for religious 
purpofes, we may be certain that they were ere&ed 
under the direction of the Druids. How many obe- 
liflts, or pillars, are ftill to be feen on the tops of 
mountains, in Britain and its ifles ? We can hardly' 
fuppofe that it was poffible to cut thefe prodigious 
isiaues of ftone (fome of them above 40 tons in weight) 

without 
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without wedges, or to raife them out of the quarries 
without levers. But it certainly required flill greater 
knowledge of the mechanical powers, and of the me- 
thods of applying them, to tranfport thofe huge ftones 
from the quarry to their places of destination. 

The famous Julius Agrtcola, who was advanced to 
the government of Britain, was the fiift . j^ 7ft 
of the Roman governors of this iflandf 
who gave any confiderahle attention to the concerns 
of learning. This illuftrious perfon (being not only 
one of the greateft generals, but alfo one of the bell 
and moft learned men of the age in which he lived,) 
took great pains to reconcile the provincial Britons 
to the Roman* government, by introducing amongft 
them the Roman arts and fciences. With this view 
he perfuaded the noble youth of Britain to learn the 
Latin language, and to apply to the ftudy of the Ro- 
man eloquence. Thefe perfuafions were fuccefsful, 
becaufe they were feafonable ; arid the Britilh youth 
being deprived of- their former inftru&ors, by the de- 
duction and expulfion of the Druids (which happen- 
ed about this time) willingly put themfelves under 
thofe teachers who were provided for them by the 
Romans. 

Though the names of fome learned men, who flou- 
rilhed in Gaul in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, 
are ftill preferved, it muft be confefled that we know 
very little of the literati of Britain in thofe times. 
This is chiefly owing to the dreadful havoc which was 
made, firft by the Scots and Pifts, and afterwards by 
the Saxons, of the monuments of Roman arts and 
learning in this itiand. 

Sylvius Bonus was a learned Briton, who flourifhed 
ifl the fourth century, and was contemporary with 
the poet Aufonius, whofe indignation he incurred by 
criticifing his works. Aufonius wrote no fewer than 
fix epigrams againft Sylvius, in which he reproached 
him chiefly on account of his country ; for the fting 
tf all thefe epigrams is this, " If Sylvius be good, he 
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is not a Briton, or if he be a Briton, he is not* good ;, 
for a Briton* cannot be a good man." 

St. Niman %r who was one of the chief inftruments 
of propagating the chriftian religion in the northern 
parts of this ifland, among the Scot* and Bi&sy was a 
Briton of noble birth and excellent genius* After he 
had received^ as good an education a* his own country 
eould afford, he travelled for his- further improvement, 
and: fpent feveraL years at Rome, which was then the 
chief feat of learning, as well as of empire,- From 
thence he returned into Britain,, and fpent his ■. life in 
preaching the gofpel in the moft uncultivated parts of 
it, with equal zeal and fuccefs. 

St. Patrick, the famous apoftle of the IrHh,. was 
alfo a Briton of a good family. and ingenuous difpoiition. , 
Having received the firft part of his education at 'home, 
he travelled into Gaul, and fludied a.confiderable time 
under the celebrated St. Germanus, bifhop of Arte*., 
From thence he went to Rome,, where, by. the depth 
of his learning and the fan&ity. of his manners, he 
gained the efteem and friendfhip of Giaeleftine, biftiop 
of that city, who advifed him to employ his great ta- 
lents in attempting to civilize the. people of Ireland, . 
and to inftruft them in the knowledge of the. chriftian 
religion. He was not unacquainted with that country, 
Tbaving been taken in, hi& youth by pirates, and carried 
into Ireland, where he fpent fome years.. Having 
there beheld with companion, the general ignorance of 
that people, he cheerfully undertook the arduous tafk 
of their inftruftion and. converfion,. In this work he 
employed the remaining years of his. life, when his 
pious and learned labours were crowded with the moft 
aftonifhing fuccefs.. 

The famous heretic Ptlagws, whofe real name is 
Relieved to have been Morgan* was born in that part 
of Britain, which is now called North Wales, on the 
13th of November, 354, the fame day with his great 
antagonift, St. Auguftin. 

Even the moft northern parts, of this ifland produced 
fome men of learning, in this period. Celejlius^ the 

difciple 
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difciple and friend of Pelagius, was a Scotchman,, who 
made a prodigious noife in the world by his writings, 
about the beginning of the fifth century. He defended 
and propagated the peculiar opinions of his mailer Pe- 
lagius, with fo much learning, zeal, and fuccefs, that 
thofe who embraced thefe opinions were frequently 
called Celeftians. The orthodox fathers of thofe day* 
gave him many bad riames in their writings. St. Jerom, 
whofe commentaries on the Ephefians he had pre fumed 
to criticife, calls him " an ignorant, flupid fool, having, 
his belly fwelled and diftended with Scotch ppttage ; a 
great, corpulent, barking dog, who was fitter to kick 
with his heels, than to bite with his teeth ; a Cerberus, 
who with his matter Pluto,* deferved to be knocked 
on the head, that they might be put to eternal filence." 
Such were the flowers of rhetoric, which thefe good 
fathers employed againft the enemies of the orthodox 
faith. 

CHAP. V. 

Or THE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, BEFORE THE 
ARRIVAL OF THE SAXONS, A. D. 449. 

r pHE firft arts were thofe of hunting, pafturage* 
-*■ and agriculture. As foon as the Romans had 
obtained a firm eftablifhment in Britain, agriculture 
began to be very much improved and extended. This 
was an art in which that renowned yeople greatly 
delighted, and which they encouraged in all the pro- 
vinces of their empire. " When the Romans," fays 
Cato, " defigned to beftow the higheil praife .on a 
good man, they ufed to fay, he underttands agricul- 
ture well, and is an excellent hufbancLman ; lor this 
was efieemed the greateft and moft honourable cha- 
racter." As foon, therefore, as the Romans had fub- 
dued any t>f the . Britifh ftates, they endeavoured by 
various means, to bring their new fubjecls to cultivate 

* Pelagius. 
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their lands, lii order to render their conquefl more 
valuable. 

As in thofe early times, they had no better food i 
than the fpontaneous produflions of the earth, or the 
animals which they took in hunting, fo they had no 
better lodgings than thickets, dens, and caves. Their 
winter habitations and places of retreat in time of war, 
being dug deep in the ground and covered with earth, 
were rendered fecure and warm by art. Some of 
thefe fubterraneous houfes are ftill remaining in Corn- 
wall, and in the weftern ifles of Scotland. The fum- 
mer habitations of the moll ancient Britons were very 
flight, and confided only of a few flakes driven into 
the ground, interwoven with wattles, and covered 
with the bouehs of trees. They next proceeded to 
form the walls of large beams of wood; which was 
the mode of building in Britain, when it was firft in- 
vaded by the Romans. Thefe, wooden houfes "were 
not fquare, but circular, with high tapering roofs, 
at the top of which was an aperture for the admiffion 
of light and emiffion of fmoke. The foundations of 
fome of the moft magnificent of thofe circular houfes, 
were of ftone, of which there are fome veftiges ftill 
remaining in Anglefey and other places. It was in 
imitation of thefe wooden houfes, that the moft anci- 
ent ftone edifices were built circular, and had a large 
aperture at the top. The palaces of the Britifh princes 
were built of the fame materials, and on the fame 

filan, with the houfes of their fubjefts, a$d differed 
rom them only in folidity and magnitude. 

44 What the Britons call a town," fays Strabo, «• is 
a track of woody country, furrounded by a mound and 
ditch, for the fecurity ot themfelves and cattle agairift 
the incurfions of their enemies." The forefts of the 
Britons were their cities. For when they had inclofed 
at very large circuit with felled trees, they built within 
it houfes for themfelves, and hovels for their cattle. 
Thefe buildings were very flight, and not defigned for 
long duration. 
But as foon as the Romans begun to form fettle. 

menu 
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menis and plant colonies in the ifland, a fuddenand 
furpriiing change enfued in the (late of architecture. 
The firft Roman colony was planted at * Camalodu- 
num, and was deftroyed by the Britons a r\ *o 
in their great revolt under Boadicea, only 
eleven years after ; it appears to have been a large and 
veil-built town, adorned with ftatues, temples, thea- 
tres, and other public edifices. But London affords a 
flill more ftriking example of the rapid progrefs of the. 
Roman architecture in this ifland. There was either 
no town in that place, or at mod, only a Britifh town 
or inclofedforeftt at the time of the firft Roman invafion. 
But it had not been in the poffeflion of the Romans 
many years, before it became a rich, populous and 
beautiful city. 

A knowledge of the art of war being neceflary, all 
the young men among the ancient Britons, as well as 
other Celtic nations, were trained to the ufe of arms 
from their early youth, continued in the exercife of 
4cm to their old age, and were always ready to ap- 
pear when they were called by their leaders into ac- 
tual fervice. Their very diverfions and amufements 
were of a martial and manly caft, and contributed 
greatly to increafe their agility, ftrength, and courage ; 
i circumftance which is, perhaps, too much neglected 
ih the military difcipline of modern times. 

Mankind liave naturally a tafte for imitation, and from 
this tafte fome of their moft innocent pleafures are de- 
rived. Qf this kind are the two imitative arts of 
fculpture said fainting. The idea of forming images of 
men and other animals of clay and wax, and other 
foft fub/tances, which are eanly moulded into any 
form, is fo natural and obvious, that the practice of it 
las been very ancient and univerfal. When the Bri-» 
tons had arrived at fome dexterity at working in woo4, 
they began to adorn thefe works with various figures ; 
particularly their war chariots, which were curioufly 
carved, and on which they laviflied all their art. 

* Caftie Camps, five ssiles «aft •( Lurton, and ftftean from Cambria*^. 
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of death."* Sometimes, indeed, when the bards did 
not approve of a war, they fung fuch mild pacific 
ftrains, as calmed the rage of two hoftile armies ready 
to engage, and brought about a peace. " When two 
armies nave been itafciding in order -of battle," fays 
Diodorus Siculus, " with fwords drawn and lances ex- 
tended, on the point of engaging in a molt furious con- 
flict, thefe poets have ftept in between them, and by 
their fweet perfuafive fongs, have calmed their fury 
like that of wild beafts." Thus, even among theie 
fierce barbarians, rage gave way to wifdom, and Mars 
yielded to the Mufes. 

Next to the martial feats of heroes, the charms of 
the fair, and the cares and joys of virtuous love, 
were the moft frequent and delightful fubje&s of the 
fongs of the ancient Britifh bards. Their defcriptions 
of temale beauty are always fhort and delicate ; ex- 

Seflive of the modelly ana innocence of the minds of 
e ladies, as well as of the charms of their perfons. 
44 Half hid in her {hady grove, Rofcrana raifed the fong. 
Her white hand rofe on the harp. I beheld her blue 
rolling eyes. She was like a fpirit of heaven half- 
folded in the (kirts of a cloud. J>he rofe bright amidft 
my troubled fouL She came with bending eye, amidft 
the wandering of her heavenly looks, "t 

The ancient inhabitants of Britain, as well as of 
many other countries, had at leaft as great a tafte and 
fondnefs for mufic as they fyad for poetry. Mufic is | 
natural to mankind, who have been accuftomed to 
Tinging in all ages, and in all countries. Vocal mufic, 
perhaps in limitation of the feathered fongilers of the 
woods apd groves, was here, and every yt here, mora 
ancient than inftrumental. In the firfl ftages of focietyj 
the two filter arts of poetry and mufic feem to hav J 
been always united ; every poet was a mufician, anJ 
fung his own verfes to the lound of forae mufical inj 
itrument. This was one of thofe circumstances, whicfl 
rendered the mufic of the ancients fo affe&igg, and eaj 

* Offian. + Ibi*. 
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abkd it to produce fuch ftrong emotions of rage, love, 
joy, grief, and other paflions in the hearers, by convey-. 
ing the pathetic ft rains of poetry to their hearts, in the 
rooft roufing, foftening, joyous, or plaintive founds,* 

Though the ancient Britons were not altogether Un- 
acquainted with wind inftruments of mufic, yet they 
fem to have delighted chiefly in the lyre or harp. 
This inftrument is faid to have been invented by the 
Scythians, and was much ufed by all the Celtic na- 
tions. -They fung and played by the ear, and their 
tunes, as well as their poems, were handed down from 
one age to another. 

CHAP. VI. 

COMMERCE, COIN, AND SII IPPI N G OF BR JTA1N 
IN TH,E EARLY AOES. - ^ 

THE Phoenicians are generally believed to have 
been the inventors of navigation and foreign trade, 
and the iriftructorS of other nations in their moll ufeful 
arts. They were the boldeit and moll expert mari- 
ners, the greateft and mod fuccefsful merchants of 
antiquity. Some writers: are of opinion, that this 
ill and was difcovered by that adventurous people before 
the Trojan war, and not long after it was firll inhabited 
by colonies from the continent of Gaul. If we couldl 
be certain that the tin, in which the Tyrians or Phoeni- 
cians traded in the days of the prophet Ezekiel, was 
brought from Britain, we fhould be obliged to embrace 
this opinion.+ But as we know that they found great 
quantities of tin, as well as of more precious metals in 
Spain, we cannot fix the acra of their arrival in Britain 
from this circumftance. 

It is not probabb that the Phoenicians planted any 
colonies, or built any cities in Britain and the adjacent 
iOandSy but contented themfelves with making occa- 

* Rollia. + Ezekiel, chap. 26, ver. 12. 
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fic*nal voyages into thefe parts of the world, for the fate 
ctf ,r trade ; and this is the reafon that fo few veftiges of 
trYem are to be found, even in thofe parts of this ifland 
wliich they moll frequented. The commodities ex- 
ported by them, from this country, were tin, lead, and 
the fkins both of wild and tame animals. Under this 
laft article was comprehended the wool of the Britifh 
ffieeri, which hath peen fb excellent in all ages, and 
wt>uld be of great ufe to the Phoenicians in their tvooI- 
lerf mahufa&ures. 

* Though the PhdfenicianS ^rere irhmenfely rich" in gold 
and filver, yet they made no ufe of coin in their com- 
merce with the people of Britain. That people had, 
in thofe times, no idea of the nature or ufe of money ; 
and the Phcenicians profited too much by their igno- 
rance, to take any pains to inftruft them in thefe par- 
ticulars. They a£ted in the fame manner towards the 
ancient Britons; as the Europeans afted towards the 
people of America, on their firft difcovery of that coun~ 
tlry. They gave them things of frhali price, in ek- 
dharige for their moft valuable commodities. Their 
ifnports cpnfifted of the three articles of falf, earthen- 
ware, and trinkets made of Krafs. The firft and fe- 
cohd of thefe articles were indeed lifeful, but of eafy 
jTurchafe, .arid were probably fold at an exorbitant rate 
tfe ilVe unfkilful Britons. The things made of brafs, 
were chiefly of the ornamental kind, as bracelets for 
their arms, chains for their necks, rings, and the like, 
of which the Britons were remarkably fond. 

About 300 years before the birth of C hrift, the Greeks 
Began to trade into Britain, and chiefly exported tin, 
wliich yielded very great profits. For this rhetal was 
long held in high eftimation in all parts of the world, 
on account of the facility with which it was manufac- 
tured, and the various ufes to which it was applied. 
It was even fent into India* where none of it was to be 
found, and where they purchafed it with their rhoft 
precious diamonds. 

Though the Britons had fome iron when they were 
firft invaded by the Romans, yet, as Caefa*- obferves, 

they 
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tliey had it only in fmall quantities, hardly fuflicient 
for their home confuniption, and none to fpare for ex- 
portation. But after the Romans had been fome time 
fettled in this ifland, this rnofl ufeful metal became 
very plentiful, and made a part of the Britim. exports. 

Gems, and particularly pearls, which were efteemed 
by the Romans the moft precious and excellent of all 
things, were exported irom Britain at this period. 
Julius Csefar was fo great an admirer of theBritilh 
pearls, which he had feen in Gaul, that the hope of 
obtaining a quantity of them, as I have already ob- 
ferved, was his chief inducement to die invafion of 
Britain. This much is certain, that after his return 
from this ifland, he confecrajed a breaft-plate, of great 
value and beauty, to Venus, in her temple at Rome, 
which he fignified by an infcription, to be compofed 
of Briti/h pearls. It feems probable that the pearls of 
Britain were inferior to thofe of India and Arabia in 
general, though fome of them might be remarkable for 
their fize and beauty. 

" The faireft pearls grow on Britifh coafts."* 
As Britain veiy much abounded in cattle of all 
kinds, we may be certain that they furnifhed the mer- 
chants of thofe times with feveral articles for ex- 
portation. The Britifh horfes were fo beautiful, and 
fo admirably trained, that they were much admired by 
the Romans, and exported for the faddles of their 
great men, and for mounting their cavdry. After the 
Romans had inftrufted the Britons in the art of making 
cheefe, great quantities of it are faid to have been ex- 
ported for the ufe of the Roman armies. 

It will perhaps appear ridiculous to many readers, 
to 6e told, that the Britim flo^s conflituted no incon- 
siderable article in the exports of this period. But 
m the hunting, and pallo:al ilages of fociety, thefe 
faithful animals are the favorite companions and moft 
ufeful polleflions of men ; and even in a more advanced 
period of civilization, thsy contribute not a little to 

* Gignit et infignes a uiqua Britannia buccis. 
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their amufement. Thofe dogs were of diffe^nt kinds. 
But the greateft numbers, and thofe which bore the 
higheft price, were defigned for hunting, and excelled 
all others, both in their fwiftnefs and exquifite fcent. 
They are thus defcribed in a paflage of Oppian : 
" There is a kind of dogs of mighty fame 
" For hunting, worthy of a fairer frame : 
*' By painted Britons brave in war they're bred, 
•' Are beagles call'd, and to the chafe are led : 
" Their bodies fmall, and of fo mean a (hape, 
" You'd think them curs, that under tables gape." 
, The goods imported into Britain, according to 
Strabo, were ivory bridles, gold chains, cups of am- 
ber, and drinking-glafTes. But after the Roman con- 
'gueft, the imports unavoidably became much more 
various and valuable. Befides wine, fpices, and many 
Other articles for their tables, they were under a ne- 
ceflity of importing the greatell number of their tools, 
arms, furniture, clothing, and many otiier things. 

Thus all the trade ot great Britain was carried on, 
for fome ages, in the way of barter, or exchange of 
one commodity for another. When metals were firft 
ufed as money, and made the common prices of all 
commodities, their value was determined only by their 
weight. The feller having agreed to accept of a cei% 
tain quantity of gold, filver, or brafs for his goods, the 
buyer cut off that quantity from the plate or ingot of 
that metal in his poffeflion ; and having weighed it, 
delivered it to the feller, and received the goods. But 
this method of tranfafting bufinefs was attended with 
much trouble, and liable to various frauds, bckh in the 
weight and finenefs of the metals ufed in commerce. 
It was, therefore, ordained by the laws of feveral an- 
cient nations, that all the metals ufed as money, mould be 
divided into fmall pieces, and ftampedwith certain marks. 
As a confiderable number of gold coins were found 
in 1749, on the top of Karn-bre,* in Cornwall, which 
are clearly proved N to have belonged to the ancient 

^ * Bre fignifies a hill* 
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Britons, it muft certainly have been difcovered that 
this ifland produced gold and filver not long after the 
firft invafion of the Romans. The figures that were 
firft ftamped on the coins of all nations, (efpecially 
of thofe nations* whofe chief riches confifted in their 
flocks and herds,) ^ ere thofe of oxen, horfes, hogs, and 
Iheep. From hence we may conclude, that thofe coins 
of any country, which have only the figures of cattle 
ftamped upon them, and perhaps of trees, reprefenting 
the woods in which their cattle paftured, were the 
moft ancient coins of tHat country. Some of the 
gold coins found at Karn-bre, and defcribed by Dr. 
Borlafe, are of this kind, and may therefore be juftly 
eftecmed the moft ancient of our Britifh coins. 

When Sovereigns became fenfible of the great im- 
portance of money, and took the fabrication of it un- 
der their own direction, they ordered their own heads 
to be ftamped on one fide of their coins, while the 
figures of foirte animals ftill continued to be impreffed 
on the other fide. Of this kind are fome of the Karn- 
bre coins, with a royal head on one fide, and a horfe 
on the other, which we may fuppofe to have been 
ftruck in a more advanced ftate of the Britifh coinage. 

When the knowledge and ufe of letters were once 
introduced into any country where money was coined, 
it would not be long before they appeared on its coins, 
exprefling the names of the princes whofe heads were 
impreffed upon them, and of the places where they 
were coined, and Other circumftances. This w,as a 
very great improvement in the art of coining, and 
gave an additional value to the money, by making it 
preferve the memories of princes, and afford light to 
hiftory. Nor were our Britifh anceftors unacquainted 
with this great improvement, before they were fubdued 
by the Romans. For feveral of our ancient Britifh 
coins have very plain and per f eft inferiptions, and on 
that account merit particular attention. 

Floats or rafts are believed, by moft authors, to have 

been the firft kind of w^ater- carriage To thefe fuc- 
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ceeded canoes, made of one very large tree excavated^ t\) 
fecure its freight from being wette4 or wafhed away : 
" Tunc alms prima m fluvii Jenjere cavatas** 
-" Then firft' on feas the hollow* alder fwam." 
As they wanted proper tools for fawing large trees 
into planks, the molt ancient veflels cfr boats, in feve- 
ral countries, were made of oziers, and the flexible 
branches of trees "interwoven as clofe as'poflible, and 
covered with fkins.* " The fea which flows between 
Britain and Ireland is fo unquiet and ftormy, that it is 
only navigable in fumrner ; when the people of thefe 
countries, pafs and repafs it in fmall bpats made of 
wattles, and covered carefully with the hides of 
oxen."t 

The Angular form of thefe boats is, perhaps, the 
reafon that they are fo much taken notice of by ancient 
\yriters ; while thofe of a better form, are feldom men r 
tioned. It is however very probable, that they were 
not altogether deftitute of fuch (hips, even before they 
were invaded by the Romans, for we are told by 
Caefar, " that the fea-coafts of Britain were poffefTed 
by colonies which had lately come from Gaul, and ftilj 
retained the names of the feveral ftates from whence 
they came." Now as thefe colonies came with a de- 
fign to make war, in order to force a fettlement, they 
muft have brought with them great numbers of armecj 
men, together with their wives and children, and per T 
iiaps their moft valuable effefts. This cpuld not be 
done without fleets of fhips of greater capacity an4 
ftrength than the wicker-boats above defcribed. 

After the Roman conqueft, when London, in the 
A D fi rei g n °* Nero, was become a great city, 
• • abounding in merchants and merchandize, 
it certainly abounded ajfo in (hipping. And when, 
in the year 359, no fewer than eight hundred fhips 
were employed in t}ie exportation of corn, the whole 
number employed in the Jiritifh tra4e m.uft fcave heea 
v<?ry great. 

* Capfar. ' t Solimw. 
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Towards the end of the third century, when the 
Frank and Saxon pirates began to in tell the feas, we 
may form fome idea of thegreatnefs of the Britifh fleet, 
by obferving the vaft preparations that were made 
againft them for feveral years. The emperor Conftan- 
tius did not think it fafe to put to fea, nor to attempt 
the recovery of Britain, till he had collected a fleet pi a 
thoufand fail ; and after all, his fucceft in that enter- 
prife is afcribed more to his good fprtune in paffing 
the Britifh fleet in a thick fog, than to his fuperipr 
force.* The high enepmiums bellowed pn Cpflftan- 
tius, for this exploit of recovering Britain, affprd anp- 
ther proof c#f its great importance, on account of its 
naval force. " O happy viftory ! (exclaims hi* pan*- 

STift) comprehending m^ny victories and innumer^- 
e triumphs. By it Britain is reftored, the Fr$rj)$s 
exterminated, and many nations which had confpireil 
together, are cpnftrained tp make fubmiflion. Rejoice, 
O invincible Csfar !,. for thpu haft conquered another 
world, and by reftoring the glory of the naval pow/fr 
of Rome, hail added to her empire a greater element 
than the whole earth." 

By the departure of the Romans, the Briton? fufier^d 
as much in their maritime affairs, as in any refpeel; what- 
ever. The Roman fleets and garrifons being with- 
drawn, the Bririfh Ihips became an eafy prey to tr^e 
Frank and Saxon pirates at fea» and were not fecure 
even in their harbours. This obliged all the moft 
wealthy merchants to retire intp jfche interior provinces 
of the empire. 

CHAP. VII. 

MA*JNp£S A^D CUSTOMS OF TB% ANCIXNT 
3RITONS. 

THE Juftory of manner? is, perhaps, the rnoft agree- 
able. $ad entertaining part pf Wftary. They who 
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'delight in obferving the various paflions, foibles, and 
humours of mankind in real life, will perufe with 
pleafure a delineation of the manners, cuftoms, and 
characters of nations, during their feveral periods. 
' The "ancient Britons were remarkable for the fize 
and ftature of their bodies, and for their fair comp- 
lexions. The women, in particular, excelled in the 
fairnefs and foftnefs of their perfons. One of thefe 
Britifh beauties is -compared, by the poet, *• to the 
down of the Swan, when flow me fails the lake, and 
fidelong winds are blowing,"* The hair of the Ca- 
ledonians, or North Britons, is faid v to have been of a 
reddifh caft ; and that of the Silures, or people of 
' South Wales, molt commonly curled. t All the Cel- 
tic nations had blue eyes, which were efteemed very 
'beautiful by the ancient Britons of both fexes. Their 
'voices, when they exerted them with a defign to excite 
terror, were exceedingly loud, horrid, and trightful, — 
** Now Fingal arofe in his might, and thrice he reared 
his voice. Cromla anfwered around, and the fohs of 
'the defert flood 'MlJ't 

The Britons and other Celtic nations were no lefs 
• remarkable for the ftrength, than for the bulk of their 
bodies. The following description of Fingal and 
Swaran wreftling, muft give us a high idea of thepro- 
digious ftrength of thefe two chieftains. " Their 
finewy arms bend round each other; they turn from 
fide to fide, and ftrain and ftretch their large fpreading 
limbs below: But when the pride of their ftrength 
arofe, they (hook the hill with their heels ; rocks tum- 
ble from their places on high ; the green headed 
bufhes are overturned." They excelled in running, 
fwimming, wreftling, climbing, and all kinds of bodily 
excrcifes. They could patiently endure the greatell 
difficulties. " The Caledonians," fays an accurate 
writer, " are accuftorned to fatigues, to bear hunger, 
cold, and all manner of hardfhips. They run into the 
-morafles up to the neck, and live there feveral day* 

• Poems of ©flan. t Tacitus, J Ofiian. 
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without eating."* But what many of the Roman 
hiftorians have o 1 ferved concerning the Gauls and 
Germans, was probably true like wife of the Britons ; 
that they were not capable of bearing much heat or 
thirft ; and that they exerted their ftrength with fo 
much violence on their firft aflault upon an enemy, 
that it was foon exhaufted. , 

The following poetical pi&ure of an ancient Briton, 
in the prime ot his ftrength and beauty, was drawn 
from the life hy the hand of a matter. " Was he 
white as the fno w of Ardven ? Blooming as the bow 
of the fliower ? Was his hair like the miff of the hill, 
foft and curling in the day of the fun ? Was he like 
the thunder ot heaven in battle ? Fleet as the roe of 
the defert ?"t 

Nature was no lefs liberal to the Britons in the fa- 
culties of their minds, than in the formation of their 
bodies. They were acute and ingenious, and very 
capable of acquiring any art or fcience to which they 
applied. Julius Agricola loaded with praifea the 
young men of Britain, who ftudicd the Roman lan- 
guage and learning, and declared that they excelled 
the youths of Gaul in genius. 

Valour in war was the moft admired and popular 
virtue of the ancient Britons. They were accuftomed, 
almoft from their infancy, to handle arms, and to fing 
the glorious a&ions of their anceftors. This infpired 
their young hearts with impatient defires to engage the 
enemy. As they advanced in years, they were made 
fully fenfible, that every thing in life depended on their 
courage. The fmiles of the fair, the favour of the 
great, the praifes of the bards, the applaufes of the 
people, and even happinefs after death, were only to 
be obtained by brave and daring exploits in war.— 
** Mine, arm refcued th6 feeble, the haughty found my 
age was fir<e. For this my fathers (hall meet me at the 
gates of their airy halls, tall, with robes of lights with 
mildly-kindled eyes.^' 

+ Strata. + Offi*n. $Oflun* 
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They were no tefe remarkable than tfce other Cehic 
nations, for their love of liberty; To. this powerful 
paffion their leaders conftantly addreffed theriiielves, in 
all their harangues ; and by this were they animated to 
make fo long and obftinate a refinance to their invading 
foes. The charaSer which a celebrated hiftorian gives 
of them, even after they had fubmitted to the Roman 

{rovernment, before they were enervated by Roman 
uxury, is probably very juft, and is certainly very 
honourable. •* The Britons are a people who pay 
"their taxes, and obey the laws with pleaiure, provided 
no arbitrary and illegal demands are made upon them ; but 
fhefe they cannot bear without the greateft impatience : 
fer they are only reduced to the ftate of fubjefts, not 
of flaves.* 

Hofpitality was one of the moft mining virtues of 
the ancient Britons. As foon as they beheld the face 
of a ftranger, they felt the fincereft joy at his arrival, 
accofted him in the moft friendly manner, and gave 
Jiim the warmeft invitations to enter their doors, which 
flew open for his reception. It was even long eileemed 
infamous for a chieitain to fhut the door of his houfe 
at all ; left, as the bards exprefsedit, thi Jiranger jhould 
eome and behold his contratled foul. As foon as a ftranger 
accepted the friendly invitation, and entered the hofpi- 
table door, water was prefented to him to wafti his feet; 
and if- he received and ufed it, and at the fame time 
delivered his arms to the maiter of the houfe, it was un- 
derftood as an intimation that he defigned to favour hirr* 
with his company for forne time, at leaft for one night. 
This diffufed joy over the whole manfion. Themufio 
of the harp began, and an entertainment Wasimmedi-< 
ately prepared and ferved up, as fumptuous and plen- 
tiful as the entertainer could afford. As long as the 
flranger ftaid, his perfon was efteemed facried and in- 
violable, the feafon was devoted to feftivity, and ever)* 
amufement in the power of his hoft wa$ deviled, to 
maks him pafs his time agreeably, and prolong his ftay» 

* Tacitus, 
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Hofpitalky of a iimilar kind continued to be pra&ifed 
long after this period, by the genuine poflerity of the 
ancient Britons in Wales and the iflands of Scotland ; 
nor is it quite banifhed from tome of the mod unfre- 
quented jxarts of thefe countries, even to this day. 

Our Britifh anceftors were famous for the warmth of 
their natural affe&ions, their duty to their parents and 
fuperiors, and their inviolable attachment to their 
friends and family, AN the young men of a clan, or 
family, treated the old men -with the refpeft due to pa- 
rents ; and thofe of the fame age behaved towards one 
another as brothers* Nothing could equal the refpeft, 
affe&ion, and firm attachment, which every family 
bore to its head or chieftain. For* his* fafety and ho- 
nour, every one of his friends and followers was ready 
to expofe his own life to the molt imminent danger. In 
a word, all the members of a clan wereammated with 
one fpirit : and whoever did an injury or oifered an. 
affront to one of them, drew upon himfelf the re- 
fentment of the whole. This family affe&ion, or clan- 
fhip, is hardly yet extinguished in fome parts of thifr 
illand*. ... 

Their new born infants were plunged into fome lake 
or river, even in the winter feafon, with a view to try* 
the ftrength of their confiitutiens, and to harden their 
bodies. The Britons might therefore, onthis account,, 
have adopted the beautiful fpeech of ^umanus, the 
Rutilian, who was of the Celtic race :. . 

" Strong from the cradle,, of a fturxly broody . 

" We bear our new-born infants toiius flood ;, 

" There hath'd amid thefteeam ourboyi wfehoEI„ . 

" With winter harden 'd, and inur'dto cbldt„ 

Every woman aurfed her own children,, without 
having the leait idea that it was poffiWe, for any other 
woman to perform that parental oSice* The -fen*- of 
ail ranks of men were allowed to cu»,* wreftie, -jump*, 
fwira* climb,, and* in a -word,, to • do what they -p leafed,, 
without any reftraint„ till they begtfa..*tt advaftc^**K 

• Macgherfeib + ttrydca 1 ! Virgil*. 
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"wards manhood. To thU continual exercife and per- 
feft liberty, together with the fimplicity of their diet, 
Caefar afcribes the great flrength of body, and bold- 
nefs of fpirit, to which the youth of theie nations at- 
tained. 

. As .war was the favourite profeffion of the ancient 
Britons, they had many remarkable cuftoms in the pro- 
fecution.of it. When an unfortunate chieftain irq- 
pjored the proteftion and afiiftance of another, he ap- 
proached the place of his residence with a bloody ihield 
m one hand, to intimate the death of his friends, and a 
broken fpear in the. other, to reprefent bis own incapa- 
city to revenge it. When one chieftain entered the 
territories of another on a friendly vifit, he and his 
followers carried theifefpears inverted, with their points 
behind them ; but when they came with an hoilile in- 
tention, they carried them with the points before. An 
invading army. never negleft^dto draw blood from the, 
firft animal they npeet on the enemy's ground, and to 
iprinkle it upon their colours*. When two hoilile ar- 
mies lay near to each other, it was theconftant cuftora 
of the commanders of both, to retire from their troops, 
v ahd fpeifcrthe night before. a battle in meditating on the 
^Wppfitions.tney intended to make during the approach- 
ing aftion. When two Britifh kings or chiefs made 
pea&£,~ or entered into an alHance, they generally con- 
firmed the agreement by feafting together, by ex. 
changing arms, and fometimes Ijy drinking a few drops 
of each' other's. blood ; which was.efteemed a moft fa- 
credand inviolable bond of friendship. 

TIm? tender affeftion which fubfifts among near re- 
lations and dear friends, has, in all ages and countries, 
tlifpofed the furvivors to pay certain honours to their 
deceafed friends, and to commit their remains to the 
.earth with fome peculiar rites and ceremonies. It was 
the cuiiom of the Britifh nations in the South, and of 
the Gauls, to throw into the funeral pile on which the 
body waa .burnt, thofe things, and even thofe animals 

. ♦ Martin's Wefterg Jfcods. 
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in which the deceafed had moft delighted ; nay, they 
fometimes threw into the flaming pile fiich of his fer- 
vants and friends as had been his greateft favourites, 
and all were reduced to afhes together in the fame fire. 
When they buried their allies, they buried liktwife 
with them their books of accounts, and the notes of 
hand for the fums of money which they had lent whilft 
alive, that they might exaft the payment of them in 
the other world. The fepulchrat urns were, for the 
moft part, depofited under barrows, or large circular 
heaps of earth and ftones. But as the bones of men 
lying at full length, and without any marks of burn* 
ing, have been found in fome barrows, it appears, 
that on fome occafionsthe South-Britons buried their 
dead without burning*. This was the conftant prac- 
tice of the Caledonians, or Britons of the. North, 
whofe manner of burying their dead is thus defcribed 
by one who had the belt opportunities of being ac- 
quainted with their cuftoms : " They opened a grave 
fix or eight feet deep ; the bottom was lined with fine 
clay, on which they laid the body of the deceafed $ 
and, if a warrior, his fword and the heads of twelve ar- 
rows by his fide. Above they laid another firatum of 
clay, in which they placed the horn of a deer, the fymbo! 
of hunting. The whole was covered with a fine mould; 
and four ftones placed on end, to mark the extent of 
the grave. The bows of warriors, as well as their 
fwords and arrows, were depofited in their graves* . 
Thefe graves were marked fometimes only wkh one, 
and fometimes with two ftones ; and fometimes a cairn 
or barrow was raifed over them. The favourite doga 
of the deceafed were often buried near them t. But 
the moft important and eftential rite of fepulture~among 
the ancient Britons, was the funeral fong, containing 
the praifes of the deceafed, fung by a number of bards, 
to the mufic of their harps, when the body was depo- 
fited in the grave. To want a funeral fong was efteerrii. 
cd the greateft misfortune and difgrace ; as they be- 

* BwU&'s AAtquitien . + Maeghcrfoa. 
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^«Ved*hat without it, their fpirits couI$ enjoy no -raft 
Or happiness in a future ftatc. 

- The* language of the ancient Britons,- when they 
werefirft invaded by the Romans,: was a diale£t of the 
Celtic, which had been the language of all the nations 
fki Europe descended from Gomer, and ftill continued 
|o be fpoken by the people of Gaul, and feveral otfaeF 
countries. A convincing proof of this is, that the 
names of moft rivers, brooks, hills, mountains, towns, 
pad cities, in all parts of this ifland, are ftgnificaat it* 
that language, and defcriptive of their Ctuations, pro- 
perties and appearances. For the firjl inhabitants of 
pvery country are under a neceflity of giving names 
immediately to thofe objefts about which they have 
daily occafion to converfe; and thefe primitive names 
jure naturajly no other than brief defcriptions o£ the 
jsoft ftrikmg appearances, and obvious properties of 
thefe obje£ls, in their native tongue. I>iale£ts of the 
Celtic, on.ce the univerfal language pf Britain, ftill* 
continue to be fpoken in Wales, in the Highlands and 
iveftern iflands of Scotland, and in Ireland, as well as 
ia ftnae places on the continent. For though the Rq^ 
mans endeavoured to introduce not only their laws and 
government, but alfe their language, into all die coun- 
tries which they conquered, they failed in this laft at- 
tempt in feveral provinces of their empire, and parti- 
cularly in Britain. Some of the noble youth of the 
provincial Britons were prevaiie4 upon to lea/n the 
JLatin tongue, and to ftudy the Roman eloquence;* 
But even thefe did not difconfcinue the ufe of their 
native language, ajid the body of the people neither 
underflood nor fpoke any (Hheiv A* the Romans neve* 
conquered the Caledonians, or northern Britons, they 
cannot be fuppofed to haw made any change in their 
language, which is now Upoksn by their pofterity in 
the Highlands, with lei* variation from the original 
Cekic than in any other part of Europe* 

Wi*h jegard to drefc* though the firft inhabitants of 
every country go ahnoft naked, yet the decent cuftoru 
of wearing ckttie* of fom« kind or other had become 
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vfcy general in Britain, before it van invaded Vy tbe 
Romans, The Caledonians, indeed, are faid to have 
been naked, in the beginning of the third century. 
As the Romans, however, hardly ever law them, but 
in a warlike pofture, pr engaged in fame military ex- 
pedition, they might imagine them to be naked, when 
they Were not absolutely fa ; becaufe it was the con- 
ftant cuftom of that people |o throw off nearly all their 
clothes before they advanced to battle, that they might 
not be incumbered by then) in the action. It is very 
common, both in writing and converfation, to fay £ 
perfon is naked, who is very meanly or thinly clothed. 
The upper garment of the ancient Britons, and of 
all the other Celtic nations, was the mantle or plaid. 
This was apiece of cloth of a fquare form, and Suffi- 
ciently large to cover the whole body. It was fattened 
upon the breaft, or one of the moulders, with a clafp ; 
or imteadofthat, With a thorn, or (harp pointed piece 
of wood. As this' garment fiicceeded the mantles 
made of the {kins of fame pf the larger animals, which 
had formerly been worn by all the Celtic nations, it 
was made to imitate thefe fkins in their (hape a^nj form ; 
and in Several countries, ^particularly in Britain, tljofe. 
who were poor, or lefs civilized, ftiJl continued fo wear 
Ikins, while thofe who were <mo*e wealtfry, or more 
improved, were clad in plaids, Clofetrpwfers, called 
Braxe,* (very much referobling our fiwttaltow), were 
next introduced. Tbefe trowfers, which were bptfc 
graceful and convenient* and difeovered the fine fbape 
and turn of their limbs to gre$t advantage, were ufed 
by the genuine 'ppflerity of the Caledonian Briton* ip 
the Highlands] of Scotland till vefy lately, and are 
hardly yet laid aftde in fame remote corners of that 
country. They likewife wore a veft, or tunic, ad jufted 
exaftly to the ftiape and iize.of the. body, fattened 
before with ~chfps, and reacting ► W Jower tfem the 
groin. . Thefe y efts' had alfo :fleey»s, which cpvere^l 
the a»9y at firfl omly ?rf far a* J&e etbpws, but after r 
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wards down to the wrifts. For fottle time after this 
garment was invented, it was ufed Only by perfons of 
rank and wealth, but by degree* it came into CDmifton 
ufe. They had no other (hoes but a piece of the fkin 
ofahorfe, cow, or other animal, tied about the feet, 
with the hair outwards. 

The ancient Britons were extremely proud of the 
length and beauty of their hair. It is hid to have been 
the laft and moft earneft requeft of a young warrior, 
who was taken prifoner and condemned to be behead- 
ed, that no flave might be permitted to touch his hair, 
and that it might n ;t be ftained with his blood. We 
hardly ever meet with a defcription of a fine woman or 
handfome man, in the poems of Offian, in which their 
hair is not mentioned as one! of their greateft beauties. 
Not contented with the natural colour of, their hair, 
which was commonly fair or yellow, they made ufe. of 
certain waflies to make it ftill brighter. One of thefe 
was a compofition of lime, the afhes of fome vegetables, 
and tallow. They fhaved all theif beards, except their 
upper lips ; the hair of which they allowed to grow to a 
very incovenient length. 

' Moft of the inhabitants of this ifland lived, for fome 
time, on the fpontaneous prddu&ionfr of the earth, in 
their natural ftate, with little or no preparation. At 
the time of the Roman invafion, however, they had 
great herds of cattle and flocks of (beep, whofe flefh 
and milk yielded them a variety of fuhltantial difhes. . 
" They ufed little bread at their entertainments, but a 
great deal of flefh, which they either boiled in water, 
broiled on the coals, or roafted on fpits*." They had 
alfo venifon, game, and poultry of all kinds, though 
they were reftrained by fome fuperftkious fancy, from 
ufing as food, either hares, hens-, or eeefe+. They 
were not ignorant of the art of faking fteflij ibut their 
fait had a very different appearance from ours, and was 
made by the following procefs. They railed a pile of 
trees, chiefly oaks and hazels, fet it on £r^ and re* 

• Diodoruft Siculut* f Caefar. 
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duced it to charcoal ; upon which, while it was (till red- 
hot, they poured a certain quantity of fait water, which ' 
convened the whole mafs into a kind of fait of a black 
colour*. 

The Caledonians had the art of roafting their acorns 
and. other wild fruits, grinding them into meal, and 
making them into a kind of bread. The following ac- 
count of their manner of dreffing venifon, for a teaft, 
may ferve as a fufficient fpecimen of their cookery. 
A pit, lined with fmooth ftones,. was made, and near 
it flood a heap of flint ftones. The Hones, as well as 
the pit, were properly heated with heath. Then they 
laid fome venifon in the bottom, and a itratum of ftones 
above it, and thus they did alternately, till the pit was 
full. The whole was covered over with heath, to 
confine the fteam. This was evidently a very labo- 
rious procefs, and required the adiftance of many 
hands. Accordingly, the greateft heroes did not dif- 
dain to affift in preparing the feaft of which they were 
to partake. " It was on Cromla's fhaggy fide, that 
Douglas placed the deer : the early fortune of the cbace, 
before the heroes left the hill. An hundred youths 
colleft the heath ; ten heroes blow the ftrc ; three hun- 
dred chufe the polifbed ftones. The feaft is fmoking 
wide+." 

Water was the* only" drink of the moft ancient inha- 
bitants of this ill and : -but it was not long before they 
began to ufe the milk of animals, as being more warm, 
pleafant, and nourishing. Previous to the introduc- . 
tion of agriculture, mead, or honey diluted with water, 
and fermented, was the only ftrong liquor known to 
the Britons. This continued to be a tavourite bevc- . 
rage among them, long after they had become ac- 
quainted with other liquors. The mead-mater was the 
eleventh perfon in dignity in the courts of the ancient 
prince of Wales, and took place of the phyjkian. The 
following ancient law of trie principality (hews how 
milch this liquor was efteemed by the Britifh princes : 

• Pliny. A Qffian's Poems. 
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*.* There are three, things in the court which muft be 
communicated to the king before they are made known 
to any other perfon, namely, every Jentence of the judge, 
every new Jong, and every cajk of mead." This was per- 
haps the liquor, which is called, by Oflian, the joy 
and ftrength of the fhells, with which his heroes were 
To much delighted. 

After the introduction of agriculture, ale or beer 
became the moft general drink of all the Britifh mo- 
tions, as it had been of all the Celtic people on the 
continent. " All the nations," fays Pliny, " who 
inhabit the weft of Europe, have a liquor with which 
they intoxicate themfelves, made of corn and water. 
So exquifite is the cunning of mankind, in gratifying 
their various appetites, that they have thus invented a 
method to make water itfelf intoxicate." 

If the Phoenicians or Greeks imported any wine into 
Britain,' it was only in very fmall quantities. That 
moft generous liquor was very little known in this 
ifland, before it was conquered by the Romans. After 
that period, wine was not only imported from the con- 
tinent in confiderable quantities, but iome attempts 
were made to .cultivate vines, and to make wine in 
Britain. 

Break faft and f upper were the only meals pf the 
ancient Britons, at the latter of which they ate and 
4rank with great freedom/ and often to excefs. The 
guefts fat in a dircle upon the ground, with a little hay» 
grafs, or the fkin of lome animal under them. • Every 
gueft took the meat fet before him in his hands,, and 
tearing it with his teeth, fed upon it in the bell manner 
he could. If any part of the meat could not be eafily 
(Separated, a large knife lay in a particular place for the 
^benefit of the whole company . The dilhes in ^hich the 
meat .was ferved up, were either pf wood, or earthen- 
ware, pr bafkets maple pf pfjers. Thefe laft were mipft 
ufed by the Britons, as they very much excelled in the 
art pf niaking them, both for {heir own ufe, and fgr 
exportation. Their drinking veffels were made of the 
horns of oxen a»4 ptbfir animals ; but thofe of the 
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Caledonians confifted of large {hells, which are ftili 
ufed by fome of their pofterity in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

They indulged themfelves. in feafting as often as 
they had an opportunity. No public ailembly was 
held, either for civil or religious purpofes, no birth- 
day, marriage, or funeral could be celebrated, no 
treaty of peace or alliance could be properly cementql 
without agreqtfeaft. It was by frequent entertain- 
ments of this kind that the great men, or chieftains, 
gained the affections and rewarded the fervices of their 
followers ; and thofe who made the greateft feafts were 
fure to be mod popular. Thefe feafts generally lafted 
feveral days, and the guefts feldom retired till they had 
confumea all the provisions, and exhaufled all the \u . 
quors. Athenaeus defcribes an entertainment givefi 
by a very wealthy prince, which continued a whole 
year withoitf interruption, and at which all who had 
an inclination to come, were made welcome. Thefe 
convivial meetings were accompanied with mufic and 
dancing. When the feaft of fhells was prepared, the 
fongs of bards arofe. The voice of fprightly mirth 
was heard. The trembling harps of joy were ftrung, 
and the youth of both fextfs danced for the entertain- 
ment of the company. 

As hunting was an introduction to the art of war, it 
became a favourite <}iverfion of the ancient Britons. 
By this exercife the young chieftains paid their court 
to {he fair pbjefts of their love, by difplaying tjieir agi- 
lity before them, and making them prefents of their 
game; So ftrpng and unjverfal \yas their paflion for 
huqting, that ypung ladies of th^higheft rank and great- 
eft beauty fpeftt much of their time in the qiace. 
" Corhhal was the fon of Albion, the chief of an hun- 
dred bill$, One was his love, and fair was (he, the 
daughter of mighty Conlocli. Her bow-ftring founded 
on the .winds of thje foreft. Their courfe in the cjiace 
w# Qtie x and hsgpy were their vgr^sirj fecretV' 

* Offua. 
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CHAP. VJII. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 'RESPECTING 
THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

I^HE armories of the Britons were furnifhed with 
helmets, coats of mail, fliields arid chariots, and 
with fpears, daggers, fwords, battle-axes, and bows. 
The helmet, coat of mail, and chariot were confined 
to the chiefs, whilft the common foldiers always fought 
on foot. The fhield was like the target of our prefent 
Highlanders, flight, generally round, and always 
bofiy. The fword was like that of the fame moun- 
taineers, large, heavy, and unpointed. The dagger 
was fimilar to their dirk. The Britifli chariots had 
their wheels frequently furnifhed with fcythes, like 
the Gallic, were always drawn by two herfes, and 
carried fometimes two perfons, the driver and tbb 
warrior, and fometimes only one. 

The Romans do not appear to have foftered any 
prejudices in the Britons, againft the habits of their 
Fathers. They did not endeavour, with the policy of 
the Tartar conquerors of China, to aflimilate the na- 
tives to themfelves in the diflinguifhing exteriors of 
drefs. The general drapery of the nation was Britifli, 
. improved only with fome additions from the Roman 
wardrobe.- The Britifli gentlemen, like the Gallic, 
retained their ancient ornament of chains ; and the 
Britons, in general, did not adopt the Roman fnkus as 
a covering for the head, but continued the ufe of their 
own caps, and fuch bonnets as are flill worn by the 
peafants in Scotland. 

The privileges of the great officers of the Britifh 
<iourt were particularly ftriking. They were all pre- 
ferred annually with a piece of linen and woollen 
cloth by the king and queen, and regular!/ gratified 
feefides with old clothes from the royal wardrobe. The 
king^s riding coat was three times a year given away to 
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the mafter of the mews ; bis caps, faddles, bits, and 
fpurs became the perquifite of the mafter of the horfe ; 
and the chamberlain appropriated to himfelf his old 
clothes and old bed- quilts. The chamberlain of our 
own court, even in the reign of Edwanl the fir ft, by 
ancient cuftom received the king's old coverlets, cur- 
tains, and bedding/ Even to this day he receives at a 
coronation the furniture of the chamoer, the bed, and 
the bed-drefs, in which the fovereign flept the night 
before*. But in the palaces of the Britons, this prin- 
ciple was carried fo far, that even the wardrobe of the 
officers was in fome cafes inheritable by their inferiors. 
Thefe were not all their privileges. They had a right to 
ftated meffes of meat, when the)' gave entertainments in 
their own apartments ; the prefident of the palace being 
empowered to command three difhes and three horns of 
the beft liquor, and the mafter of the mews three horns 
and one difh. But the latter was cautioufly required to 
bring his cup in perfonto the hall, at every repletion 
of it, left he fhould drink too much, and negleft his 
birds. And if the mafter of the mews, in the king s 
prefence, killed one of the three birds that were deno- 
minated noble, the king was bound to aflift him in 
" difmounting and remounting, and to hold his horfe 
while he took the game. But if he killed it in the 
abfence of the king, he was required to haft en to the* 
palace, and prefent the game to hismajefty; and, by 
the etiquette of the court, the king rofe up in compli- 
ment to him, or elfe gave him the mantle which he 
wore. 

The vitrification of fand by the force of fire, which 
forms one of the moft pleafing difcoveries in the whole 
circle of domeftic improvements, was at firft merely 
the confequence of chance. Such have been alrnoft 
all the great difcoveries of man, as well as that of glafs. 
Sand being vitrified by an accidental fire, art imitated 
the work of cafualtyT. Annulets of this metal have 
been difcovered in various parts of our ifland, having 

* Howcl. i Pliny. 
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all the north of Scotland. But hares had always been ; 
and though they were only ufed for the purpofes of 
divination, yet they were kept about the courts of tlie 
chiefs, from the delight which they took in breeding 
them. The idea of a hare-warren 3 and the model of 
a park, were originally derived to us from the pri- 
maeval Britons. The cuckow juft fledged, was reck- 
oned by the Romans of the firft century, to excel 
every other fpecies of birds in the tafte of its flefh. 
Here it is not confidered as a bird for the table, but 
has been eaten by a few curious adventurers in feaft- 
ing, and is faid to be a delicate difti. The Italians 
retain the fondnefs of their anceftors for it to this day. 

After the introduction of commerce, the fide-tables 
of the old Britons were decorated with confiderable 
fplendor. On them were to be feen drinking cups of 
various fizes, and in number equal to thofe who fat at 
table. One of the cups was generally of filver, and 
the reft of wood, horn, and earth. The better fort fat 
at a table in the centre of the great hall. Their de- 
pendents, completely armed, as if on guard, formed a 
wider circle, and regaled themfelves, at the fame time, 
On long benches very little raifed from the ground. 
When they had done eating, the moll honourable man 
at the feaft called for a cup of ale, and drank to the 
next on his right hand ; and the fame cup being filled 
to the brim to each perfon, went round the whole cir- 
cle. The guefts brought along with them their own 
knives and forks, which hung from the girdle in the 
fame flieath with the dagger, which- is called the bidoc 
by the ancient Scots. On fome particular occafions, 
the hofpitable chief placed parties of men on the bye- 
roads pf the country, to bring paflengers, by a kind of 
iompulfion, to his table *. 

Cock-fighting is a recreation univerfally fuppofed to 
be the production of the Britiflv genius. But it was 
known to many of the ancients, and introduced among 
us by the Romans ; and the uncommon bravery, which 

* Macpherfon. 
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has always diitinguifheol our Britifh breed, would toon 
induce thefe conquerors of the world, fond as they 
vere of barbarous diverfions, to train, them up for the 
pit, to direct their courage againft their brethren, an4 
arm them with artificial fpurs. Such exhibitions were 
lefs cruel in their nature, than their execrable ihows 
of gladiators, 4hd nearly the fame, in the fcale of hu» 
inanity, with their baiting of the wolf, the bull, an4 
the bear. And, as more than one of the cities of Bri* 
tain biult a large amphitheatre for the latter, fo others 
of ihem would naturally ercclafxnall one for (he for- 
mer. One at lea&Jeeins to have been conilru&ed for 
it; and that is the little circle of gravel, and fand, 
placed upon an eminence, dire&ly fronting the eye as 
\vz go from Sandwich to Richborough caftle. 

The horfe was originally an inhabitant of Britain* 
but the afs was not. It bore a confiderable price 
among the Romans and Spaniards; arid though its 
milk was not applied among the former to the piurpofes 
of medicine, it was early converted to the ufes of va» 
nky. In the higher period of their empire, it was 
fuppofed by the ladies to contribute much, as a wa(h» 
towards whitening their fkin* Nero's con fort kept * 
train of 500 rnjlch-afles inrconftant attendance upon 
iier, and' her b^th continually repleniihed with their 
milk*. 

The magic rites, which were praftifed in our ifland* 
at this period, with fuck a wild iblemnity, were merely 
the miKt effufionsoi medicine and fu peril itlon, each 
acting upon the other, and both heightening tfre whole* 
The three following plants were particularly the fa- 
vourites of the dru ids. Samol was thought a remedy 
for all the difeafes in cattle, vervain was a eyre for 
every diforder in roan, and the m.iflctoe was denomi- 
nated the AiUhealing plant. Thus the vulgar mind, 
we foe at pre fem, is re&ly to receive every medicine 
obtruded upon it hy-£he hand oi injacjcevy, as equally 
*J>plicahie.m all Jtbc&gos ctf^cUiptflWi «m4 certainly 
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foccefeful in all its operations. The mifletoe of the 
*>ak is to this day confidered as a curiofity by our na- 
turalifts, and within a century and a halt' was reputed 
very medicinal by ourphyficians. 

The Britifh, females, after the introduction of fpin- 
fling, were fo conftantly employed at the diftaff, that 
the fpmdlc became the fymbol of the fex ; and ftill in 
England, when tlie banns of matrimony are published", 
thofe^women, who have not been formerly married, 
are called fyinflers* When a Britifh virgin was mar- 
riageable, the lover addrefled himfelf firii to the father 
of the maid, and requefted his daughter in marriage. 
And if he agreed to the overture, he opened " the hall 
if the maid" the apartment in which f he generally fat, 
retired from the men of.the family, and introduced the 
fuitor to his daughter; The period of courtfhip among 
the Britifh women appears to have been generally as 
ftort as it was in the patriarchal age. A few days 
concluded the fuit. Theabfolute authority of the fa- 
ther took away all power of refufal from the daughter ; 
and, if (he diiliked the lover whom he recommended,* 
(he had no other refource than the tears of entreaty, or 
the dangers of flight; The hufband was entitled either 
corporally to chaftife his wife, or to require a legal 
fatisfa&ion from her, for three crimes, infidelity to his 
bed, embezzling his goods, or abufing his beard*. 

With regard to rites of fepulture, we (hall here 
mention a very ancient one, which in fome cafes, is 
ftill retained. Many of the barrows, or repofitories of 
thd dead, were covered with heaps of fmali flones. 
At the preferit period, when a wretch dies by the aft 
of filicide in Ireland, and is buried, as in England, at 
the interfeftton of two highways, the paflengers, for 
fame time after, have a cuftom of throwing ftones upon 
their craves, till they have raifed a confiderable heap 
over diem. But the originalcuftom is ftill more per- . 
feftly preferyed in Scotland. ' If a perfon there iud« 
<Ieniy< foils d&wtl dead, or lofes hk life by any accident 
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on his journey, whether it happen on a road or in a 
field, a rude heap of Hones is immediately thrown toge-> 
ther upon the fpot, hy the firft who difcovers it, and.thtf 
common people contribute to increafe the pile,.!by 
adding each of them a ftoiie to' it. And there are feme 
perfons fo religioufly fcrupulous in this refpeft,' that 
they will turn out of their way for a quarter of a mile; 
in order to fetch a ftone forthepurpofe ; as the negleft, 
they apprehend, will be puniihed by forae"fubfequent 
misfortune to them. 

The barrows, or graves of our brave anceftors, have 
been generally preferred inviolate in our own times, 
by the re fpett which the religious 'principles of the 
Batons beftowed upon them. Of this we have very 
lively traces remaining among the Highlanders at pre- 
fent. They are firmly perfuaded to this moment, that 
if a dead body fhall be known to lie unburied, or to be 
removed from its fepulchre either by malice dr acci- 
dent, and immediate care be not taken for the inter- 
ment of it, ftorms and tempeits will arife to deftroy 
their corn, overturn their cabins, and carry defolation 
through the country. And the late conilrudion of 
the military roads in Scotland afforded a remarkable 
proof of this notion. An enormous ftone, which 
crofted the intended line of one of the roads, being re- 
moved, a Britifh fepulchre was found below, contain- 
ing afhes, fragments of bones, and half-burnt ft alks of 
heath. As foon as it was known to the Highlanders of 
the country, they aflembled in arms even from the 
dirtant parts of it, and forming thernfelves into a body, 
carefully collected the relics, marched with them in 
fblemn procefhon to a new place of burial, and there 
paid the military honours to the deceafed by discharg- 
ing their mufkets over his grave*. 

Many of the northern tribes excluded women from 
theii' future paradife, in order as they exprefled it, 
•' to prevent brawls and- contentions in the leats of the 

* Bin's letters. 
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Mefledf." Btitthefofterfex, among the Britons an* 
other Celtic nations, {raffed -with their friends to the 
fortimate ilfes, and enjoyed the converfation of their 
hiifbands and lovers, in the region* of blifs. Their 
beauty incceafed with their change, and, to ufe the 
wbrds of the hard, " They were ruddy lights in the 
iflandbf joy." 

* JNc xirw eatum omnia jtodui Twteteatur. 
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[ BOOK II. 

• -I 
CHAP. I. 

? MILITARY HISTORY FROM THE ARRIVAL Of 
THE SAXONS, A. D. 419, TO THE NORMA** 
CONQUEST, A.. D. 10C6. 

MANKIND, in the poffcflion of prefent ,good % 
are apt to overlook the proipeft of future evil. 
The Britons did not forefee that their deliverers wer$ 
to be their conquerors. The Saxons, howjevpr,. after 
fobduing the Scots aid Pifts, foonjwlled off the maflu 
They complained that their fubfidies were ill paid, and] 
demanded larger fupplies of corn and other proviEonsu 
Thefe being refufed, as exorbitant, they . proceeded ttx 
open hoftilities againft the people they had come toj 
proteft. Many battles were fought with various K19-, 
cefs, in one of which the Saxon general, Herfa was 
flain. The fole command now devolved upon.Heru 
gift, who carried defoiation to the moft remote pof-, 
(eflionsof the Britons. Anxious to fpread the terror 
of his arms, he fpared neither age, . fex, nor condition y 
Of the unhappy Britons who efcaped the general 
Daughter, fome took refuge among inacceflihle rocluy 
and mountains; many penihedby hunger - r and many,, 
forfaking th^ir afylum, preCerved their lives at the ex-« 
pence of their liberty. In this extremity, aBritifh and 
a Chrolian hero appeared. Arthur, prince of the Si* 
lures, revived the expiring valour of his countrymen^ 
3nd defeated the Saxons in feveral engagements. But 
after many bloody, wars, in which ike Britons weriy 
fometimes the enemies and fometirries the allies of the 
Scots and Pi&s* the Saxons fccarag matters of allEng- 
D 2 la^d 
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a r\ toA ' aTU ' *Q tne South of Adrian's wall ; bat 
* the Scots and Picts feem to have been maf- 
ters of all the territory to the north, though they fuf- 
fered the Britons, who had been driven into their ter- 
ritories, to be governed by their own tributary kings. 

Hiftory affords an example of few conquefts more 
Woody, and few revolutions fo violent as that effefted 
by the Saxons. In the courie of their Avars with the 
Britons, they eftablilhed many feparate kingdoms, the 
feventh and laft of which was that of Northumberland, 
The names of the other kingdoms were Kent, SufFex, ' 
Eflex, Weffex, Mercia, and Eaft Anglia. Thefe 
feven kingdoms formed what is commonly called the 
Saxon Heptarchy*. To relate the feparate hiftory of 
each particular nation that formed the Heptarchy, 
would afford little inftruQion or entertainment. Jea- 
Ioufies and diflenfions arofe among the Saxon chiefs, 
arid thefe were followed fry perpetual wars, which are 
no rrfore worthy of the hmonan's notice, than the 
, ctmtbals ofcr&ws andkites\. After a variety of inferior 
revolutions, the feven kingdoms of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy werfe united under Egbert, king of Weffex, in 
the year 827. His dominions were nearly of the fame 
extent with what is now properly called Englxtnd; a 
name which' was given to the empire of the Saxons in 
Britain, immediately after the termination of the 
Heptarchy. 

Egbert was fuccteded by his fon Ethelwolf, who 
divided his pbwer with his eldeft fon Athelftan. No 
inconveniencies feem to have arifen from this partition ; 
Ae terror of the Danifli invaders preventing all do- 
meftic diflenfions. Time proved that this terror was 
tmt too juft; for the Danes, though often repwlfed, 
and fometimes defeated, always obtained their end, by 
committing plunder, and carrying off their booty* 
They avoided coming to a general engagement, which 
was not fuited to their plan of operations. Their 
veffels'b'eing fmall, ran eafily up the creeks and rivers. 

* See Introduction. + Miltot. 
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They dtew them afhore, and formed an entrenchment 
rund them, leaving them under a guard. They" 
fcattered themfelves over thfc face of the country in 
foiali parties* making fpoil of every thing that cane irt 
their way ; goods, cattle, and women; If oppofed by 
a fuperior force they betook themfelves to their vef- 
fels, fet fail, and invaded fume diflant quarter, not 
prepared for their reception. AH England was kept 
in continual alarm ; nor durft the inhabitants of one 
part goto the afliitance of another, left their own fami- 
lies and poueflions ihould be expofed to the fury of 
theravagers. Every feafon of the year wai alike i 
no man could reckon on a moment's fafety. Encou- 
raged by their paft fuccefles, the Danes at length land* 
ed in fo large a body as feemed to threaten the whole 
ifland with fubjeftion. But the Anglo-Saxons, thougb 
labouring under the weight of (uperflition, were ftilla 
gallant people. They roufed themfelves with a vigour 
proportioned to the neceflity, and defeated their in- 
vaders in feveral engagements. The Danes, how- 
ever, ventured for the firft time, to take up their 
winter quarters in England; and s rcceiv- * T> «5£ 
ing in the fpring a ftrong reinforcement, * ' 
on board S5Q veffeb, they advanced from the ifle of 
Thanet, where they had ftationed themfelves,, and 
burnt the cities of London and Canterbury. 
• The harraffed ftate of this kingdom did not hinder 
Efchelwolf from making a pilgrimage te> Rome* to- 
which he carried his youngelt ion,. Alfred, founder of 
the Englilh coriftitution. In his, return* after a twelve* 
m«nth fperf* in devotions and benefaftions to the fee 
of Rome, he conferred a perpetual arid .very impor- 
tant doriation on the church, by granting to the clergy, 
a tenth out of all the produce of the land,. Ethel wo If 
Uved only two years after hisjeturn to England,, 
which he left by his will to be divided between his two> 
eldeft fons, Ethelhert,. the furviving ion, was fuc- 
ceeded by his brotlier Ethejred,. in whofe- time, not- 
withftanding the. courage and conduft of Alfred, ^he 
' ' D 4- - .-.. Pane* 



Danes became mailers of the fea-coafts, arid the' fmeff 
counties in England. ' ' 

Ethelrai having been killed, his brotheru4#ra/mount- 
ed the throne, in the year S72. He wa* one of the 
greateft princes, both in peace and war, mentioned in 
hiftory. He fought feven battles with the Dane& with 
various fuccefs, and when defeated, he found re- 
fources that rendered him as terrible as before. Jie 
was, however, at one time reduced to a ftate of un- 
common diftreft, being forced to live in thedifguife 
of a cowherd. Yet he ftill kept up a fecret corre- 
spondence with his brave friends, and made frequent 
fallies upon the Danes, who often fek the vigour of 
his arm, but knew not from whence the blow came, 
jior by whom it was directed. At length a prosperous 
event emboldened the royal fugitive to leave his retreat, 
afed enter on a fcenc of action more worthy of himfelf. 
Oddune, ear) of Devonshire, being beueged in his 
caftle by Hubba» a celebrated Danrih general, made 
an unerfpefted f&liv upon the enemy, put them to the 
rout, and purfued then* with great daughter ; kitted 
Hubbo himfelf, and got poffefiioh of' the famous 
Haven, an enchanted ffondfcutf, in whitfh the Danes 
put greal cbrifidenee; The account 6f this viOktity was 
immediately carried by «he faithful earl t# Alfred, who 
was happy to find the feeds df valour beginning to re- 
vive among his fubjefts. But before he would aflembie 
them in arms* he refolved to infpeft the titration of 
the enemy, and judge of the probability of fuccefs, a* 
an unfortunate atterript, in the prefent ft&te of national- 
defpondency, muft have terifttaated in flhal tttfiK In 
confequence of this refolutioft, he entered the Dartiflt 
camp under the difguifeof * hamper, a**d pafffed utw 
fijfpefted through every quartet. Ble bhfefvfcd the 
fupine fecurity of the ravaged, their contetfcpt of the* 
Englifh, and their negteft of all military regulations-. 
Encouraged by thefe propitious appearances, he font 
fecret intelligence to his mdft powerful fubjefts, and 
fummoned them to aflemble, alorig witb their i^amere,* 
on the holders of Selwood-foreft. The Englifh, who 
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mflead of ending their calamities by fubmiflion, as 
they fondly hoped, had found the infolence and rapine 
of the conquerors more intolerable than the fatigues of 
war, joyfully reforted to the place of rendezvous. 
They faluted their beloved monarch with burfts of 
applaufe. They could not fatiate their eyes with the 
fight of a prince, whom they had believed dead, and 
who now appealed as their deliverer. They begged tb 
be led to liberty and vengeance. 

Alfred did not fuffer their ardour to cool. He con- 
duced them inftantly to Eddington, where the Danes 
lay encamped ; and, taking advantage of his previous 
knowledge of the enemy's htuation, he direfted his at- 
tack againft the moft unguarded quarter. Surprifetl 
to fee an army of Englifhmen, whom they considered 
as totally fubdued, and ftill more to find Alfred at their 
head, the Danes made but a feeble refiflance, notwith- 
ftanding their fuperior numbers. They were foon put 
to flight, and routed with great {laughter. Alfred, nt> 
lefs generous than brave, and who knew as well how 
to govern as to conquer, took the remainder of the 
.Danifh army, . and their prince Guthrum Under his 
protection. He granted them their lives on fubmiflion, 
and liberty to fettle in the kingdoms of Northumber- 
land and Eaft Anglia*, which were entirely dcfolated 
by the frequent inroads of their countrymen, on cori 
dition that they mould embrace Chriftianity. They 
contented and were baptized. This mode of noptt- 
lation fuljy anfwered Alfred's expectations : for tHe 
greaier part of the Danes fettled peaceably in their new 
poffeflions. 

This great prince, during the laft three years of his 
reign, enjoyed a profound peace, which he employe 
in eftablilhing civil and military inftitutions, in com- 
poling the minds of men to induftry and juftice, arid 
m providing againft the return of like calamities 
After rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly London, 
which had been deltroyed by the Danes in the reign of 

* See Introduction. 
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Ethelwojf, he divided the kingdom into counties, hun- 
dreds andtithings, and eftabhfhed a regular militia for 
its defence*. 

But Alfred did not truft folely to his. land forces; 
for among the other glories of his reign was that of 
raifing a maritime power, by which he fecured his 
coafls from future invafions. He may be confidered 
as the creator of the Englifh navy. Senfible that mips 
are the moft natural bulwark ol an ifland, a circum- 
ftance hitherto entirely overlooked by the Saxons or 
Englifh, as they began now to be generally called, he 
provided himfelf with a naval force, and met the Danes 
on their own element, A fleet of 120 armed veflels 
was ftationed upon the coafts, and being provided with 
warlike engines, and expert feamen, maintained a fu- 
periority over the enemy, andgave birth to that claim* 
which England ftill fupports, to the fovereignty of the 
ocean. 

In order to guide the magiflrates in the adminiftra- 
tio'n of juftice, he framed a body. of laws, which ftill 

. operate in full force under the name of Common Lmv y 
and eftablifhed a mode of trial by juries, the bell fecu- 
rity of our liberties both perfonil and political. He 
was fo vigilant again ft any violation oi this bulwark 
of cur constitution, that he hanged Cadwine, one of his. 
judges, for fentencing a man to death without the con- 
sent of the twelve jurors. His vigour pervaded every 

. department of the ftate, and the police was fo good,, 
that golden bracelets were hung up near the highways* 
and np one dared to touch them. He died in the year 

.901, and his character is fo completely amiable and 
heroic, that he is juftly dignified with the epithet of 

% the Great. His civil and military qualifications equally 
claim our admiration. In him the virtue* were fo well 
tempered, and fo juftly blended* that neither exceeded 
its proper limits. He poffeffcd the moft enterprifing 

.fpirit'with the cooleft prudence, and the moft rigid 

juftice with the gentleft mercy. With the higheft 

* Sec Introduction. 
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capacity, and the moft ardent inclination for fciencc,, 
he united the moft fbining talents for aclion. He knew- 
how to reconcile the vigour of authority with the arts* 
that conciliate love, and to give the fovereign command 
the air of a friendly requeft- 

Alfred was fucceeded by his fon Edward the Elder,, 
under whom* though a. brave prince, the Danes re- 
newed their invasions. His fucceffor, Athelftan, in? 
order to -encourage commerce,, enafted,. that every 
merchant who made three voyages to the Mediterranean,, 
ihould be put upon a footing, with a thane, or nobleman 
of the firft rank- He caufecLthe fcriptures to be trans- 
lated into- the Saxon tongue He was fuccefsfuL ir> 
his wars with the Scots, and died in 94 K 

The reigns of his fucceffoss, Edmund, Edred,. and. 
Edwy, were weak and: inglorious* Edgar, who* 
mounted the throne about the year 959, revived the 
naval glory of England, and is (aid to have been rowed 
down the river Dee by eight kings his vafialft* whilft he- 
himfelf fat at the helm;: but„ like his pred«ceffors r h« 
was the.flave of priefls, particularly Su Dunftan,. abbot 
of Glaftonbury, who. dire&ed both the foiritual affairs- 
of the king* and the temporal concerns of the kingdom,. 
Nothing either in churctLor ftate was tranfafted, with- 
out his, advice and concurrence. He was fole treafurer;. 
and by his couufel. moft of the benefices in the king- 
dom were bellowed upon monks, while the fecular 
clergy were totally neglefted. This partiality rendered 
Duni'tan too powerful for a fubje£r. His zeal, was as 
furious as his power was great, and his undcrftanding 
as fhallow as his ambition was bound krfsv . The monks,, 
however, whom, he had fo muck obliged^ took every 
opportunity of founding his praife, and rcprefenting 
him as a prophet and apoftle.. 

Thecircumftancesof Edgar's marriage with,Elfrfda,. 
daughter of Olgar, earl. of Devonshire,, werQ at once 
Angular and criminal;. The fame of, this lady's beauty 
having Beached, his ears, he lent his -favourite, AtheU 
void, to lying him an'acecunt if fhe was, really fo* 
handfome as represented, being refolved, if fhe was r 
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to obtain pofleflion of her on honourabfo terms. Athef * 
wold, overcome by thofe charms wiiich he • fount* 
even to furpafk report^ upon his Tettim to Edgar, fa* 
crificing his fidelity to his paflion, told' him, that her 
fortune and quality alone procured her the admiration 
of the world, and that her charms, fo far from being 
extraordinary, would have 1>een entirely overlooked 

/ in a woman of inferior condition. " Brat," added 
he, " though (he has nothing to claim the attention of 
a fovereigu, her immenfe wealth* would to a fubjeft, 
be a fufficient compensation for the homelinefs of he* 
perfon, and though it could never produce on me the 

JHufion of beauty, it might mahe her a convenient 
wife!" Edgar, ready to promote his favourite's rnte- 
reft, not only approved of his purpofe, but forwarded 
his fuccefs by his recommendations to the parents of 
Elfridaj when Athelwold was foon made happy in the 
pofleflion of his miftrefs. 

Royal favourites are never without enemies. Edgar 
was foon informed of the truth ; but before he would 
execute vengeance on Athelwold's treachery, he re*- 
folved to fatisfy himfelf of the extent of his guilt. He 
accordingly told him, that he intended to pay him a 
vifit at his caftle, and be introduced to his new-married 
wife. Athelwold was thunderftruck at the propofal ; 
but, as he could not refufe the honour, he only begged 
leave to go before the king a few hours, to prepare for 
his reception. On his arrival, he informed Elfrida of 
his deceit and danger, and entreated her to conceal 
from Edgar, by every means in her power, that fatal 
T>eauty, which had feduced him from nis fidelity to hta 
friend. Elfrida promifed compliance, though nothing 
appears to have been further from her thoughts. She 
took care to appear before the king with all the advan- 
tages, which the richeft attire, and moft engaging airs 
could beftow. This had the defired effecl:; She in- 
ftantly excited in the bofom of the amorous Edgar, 
the higheft love towards herfelf, and the moft furious 
defire of revenge again ft her hufband. He, however, 
diffembled thofe paffions, till, having feduced Athel- 
wold 
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WpU into a^wood* oi> pretence of busting; -he ftabbed 
him wkhi his own band, and ib^n after efpoufed El- 
frida. t 

Oge oi the remarkable incident* of this; Feign, was 
the extirpation of wolves- in England, which the loaf 
effefted, by changing the tribute money, ufuaUy-paid 
by the Welch princes? into an annual tribute of 2GQ 
beads of wolves. 

Edgar wa$ fuceeeded,. in 975, by hi* ddeft fog 
Edward, afterwards barbaroufly murdered by his jiep~ 
mother, whofe fon Ethel red afcended the throne 'in 
973. The nation was at that time harrafled by the 
Danes. To get rid of them, Ethehred agreed to pay 
30,0001. levied by way of tax, and called DwtigeM, 
which was the full land-tax in England. In the year 
1002 they had made fuch fetttements in England, that 
Ethelred confented to a general maflacre of them>. 
But this atrocious defign ferved only to enrage the 
Danifli king Swein, who, in 10 13, obliged Ethelred, 
his queen, and two fons> to flee into Normandy, a 
province of France* at. that time governed by k» own 
princes^ ftyled the dukes of Normandy. 

Swein being • kilted, jtva* fucceeded by his fon Ca- 
nute the Great. But Ethelred returning to England, 
forced Canute to retire to Denmark, from whence he 
invaded England with a great awny, and obliged Ed- 
mund Ironfide* fo xaHed from his uncommon bodily 
ftrength, to divide with hkn the kingdom. Upon Ed- 
jnund's being affaffmated, Canute fucceeded to the 
whole, which he enjoyed for fome years in great tran- 
quillity, and died in the year 1035. 

With Canute feH the glory of the Danes in England; 
and at his death the torch of difcord, which had lighted 
up fo many woes to this country, began to burn with 
a more baleful luftre. Canute, though miffed in blood, 
trained to injuilice, aad habituated to barbarity, pafled 
to the grave with the character of the mil^eft virtues. 
He acquired the furname of Great from his conqueft ; 
but merited that epithet mOch better from the virtues 
he difnlayed* dunng the pacific period of ms adnuni- 
, 5 ftratiqn 
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irration. He was ever attentive to the iiitereft of his 
people, and difpleafed with the adulation of J*is cour- 
tiers. 

His fon Harold Harefoot did nothing memorable,, 
and his fucceflbr Hardkannte was fo degenerate a 
prince; that the Danifh royalty in England ended with 
nira. The family of Etherred being now caifed to the 
throne, Edward, commonly called the ConfeJJbr, fuc- 
ttieded, though Edgar Athefing, a weak youth, de- 
scended from an elder branch, had the lineal right. Ed- 
ward was a great benefa&or to the church, and excef- 
(ively fond of the Normans, with whom hehadrefided.. 
He was governed by his minifter, earl Godwin, and 
his fons, the eldeft of whom was Harold. It is faicl 
that he devifed the fucceflionof his crown to William,. 
duke of Normandy. Be that as it will, k is certain 
that, upon the death of the confeffor, Harold, fon to» 
Godwin, earl of Kent, mounted the throne. 

William Duke of Normandy, though iHegkimate,. 
poffeffed that great duchy, and refolved to. aifert his 
right to the crown of England. For that purpofe*, h& 
invited the neighbouring princes, as wen as his own 
vaflah, to join him, and made liberal pvomifes to his 
follower*, of lands and honours in England, to induce 
them to give him more effe&ual afliftance. By thefe- 
means he collefted 40,000 of the braveft and moft re* 
gular troops in Europe, and while Harold was embar-. 
rafted with frefli invafions of the Danes, William, 
landed in England without oppofition.. Harold return^ 
ing from the North, encountered William in Sufl'ex^ 
near the place where the town of Haftings now ftands, . 
and a moft bloody battle was fought between the two 
armies; in which HaroH being kilted, the crown of 
England devolved upon William, in the year 1066, 

Theviftor loft about fix thoufand men in this long 
and dreadful conteft ; but the number of English that 
fell was nui ch greater. The next morning exhibited 
a fcene of blood fhock ing to the eye of every humane * 
beholder. The body ot Harold' was at laft found 
among an indifcriminate heap of carnage, fo deformed, 

that 
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that it would perhaps never have been known, had not 
a lady, whom he had kept as a miftrefs, diftinguifhed 
it by a particular mark. 

Thus died Harold in defence of Englifh liberty, 
againft the ufurpationof foreign power. 

His death put a period to the Anglo-Saxon govern* 
ment, after it had continued above fix hundred years* 
from Hengift, the firft king of Kent, 
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RELIGION OF THE SAXONS BEFORE THEIR 
CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

MEN not favoured with revelation, give thciF own 
paflions and prejudice? to the divinities whom 
they adore. Brought up in battle, and habituated to 
blood, the Saxons made their gods as fierce and un~ 
tradable as therofeVves. The character given of Odin * 
differs innorefpett from the pictures we have of thofe 
bold and intrepid warriors, who led their predatory 
armies into the regions of the fouth. The fupreme 
gods of other nations are reprefented as favourable to 
the exiftence of the human fpecies. The chief title 
of Odin was the 'Father of the Slain. The events of 
this life, excepting the means of leaving it with re^ 
nown and through violence, commanded little of the 
attention of his worflhippers. His dominion therefore, 
in fome meafure, may be faid to begin in the hour of 
death. 

The mode of worihip, among the Saxons, and their 
Scandinavian anceftors, was as Ample* as their ideas of 
a divinity were unrefined. A great log of unfafhioned 
wood, perpendicularly raifed in the op en au *> wa * tne 
common representative of ,Odin. This fymbol they 
diftinguiflied by the name of Irmtwfel, a word which, 
in their language* fignified the univerlal pillar which 
fuilains the world. 

Thar, 
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% Thof , fcom which Thurfday, the • fifth day of the 
Jveek, i* derived, was only the title of Thunderer, an- 
nexed by all nations to the Supreme Divinity. Odin 
was worihipped Under that name as presiding over the 
regions of the air, as the ruler of tempeils, the dire&or 
of thunder, the lord of the weather, and protedor and 
nouriflier of the .fruits of the earth. 

Contrary to the practice of the Celtic nations, the 
Saxons, Danes, and other northern tribes, admitted a 
female divinity into the catalogue of their gods. As 
Odin was believed to be the "father, Frea was efteerned 
the mother of all the deities. Odin was the irrefiftible 
principle which gives motion to every thing that 
breathes; aaad Frea furnifhed that portion of matter 
which is animated into living creatures by the attive 
and pervading fpirit, diftinguifhed by the name of 
God. 

In the moft ancient rimes, Frea was the fame with 
the goddefs Hertha, or the Earth. Her worfhip filled 
the minds of her devotees with fentiments very different 
from thofe which the bloody altars of Odin infpired. 
During the feaii held in honour of Hertha among the 
Angli, and their neighbours on the Baltic, an univer- 
sal joy was fpread over the country. Benevolence 
and hofpitality prevailed in every quarter. War and 
difcord ceafed ; and it was then only that peace and 
.quiet were either known* or loved. The univerfal. 
parent of mankind did not, they juftly thought, delight 
in the deftruftiou of her race ; and therefore every 
Jnilrument of death was (hut up during her fuppofed 
jpefidence in the land. When me retired to her facred 
groves, her warlike worfhippers, whofe, bent to huma- 
nity was OTiJy temporary, recoiled with violence into 
their favourite occupation of flaughter and war. 

To Frea the fixth day of the w^ek was confederated, 
which fhlljaears her name. 

With regard to a future fiate, though prejudice and 
education have fometimes eradicated the fear of death 
from whole nations, the love of exigence i'eems to be 
immovcably plained ia the human, breaft* Pleafed 

with 



with thetnlelves, and even fond of a life which they* 
call miferable, men look forward to di Ablution with a 
melancholy awe, and are willing to place an eternity 
of being beyond the grave.* The Saxon and Daniut 
priefts believed and taught the immortality oi the. 
human-foul* and a flate of rewards and punifb»netits 
after- death. The place of reward* they called Val- 
hdfk* where the heroes (peart the day m martial fportsv 
and the night in feafting on tiaefldh of the boar, and 
drinking large draughts of beer ior mead out of thd 
ikufts of their enemies whom tbeyhad (lain in battle,, 
prefented to them by beautiful young virgins, who* 
waited 4»ptm: them at table. ' The place of puat(hnwtit 
they catted Nifl&nm, or The Abode*/ ExH, where fcfek* 
dwd*, whofe palace -was Ahguijbi 'her table. Fttowm^ 
and her be&LiBMufi. Iirthe former *al thofe places,' 
all brave and goodrmen, and in?.4bchlatlitr, all cowards* 
and bad men were to refide to the -end; of this- we<ld, 
when the heavens and the earth, and even die god* 
themfelve* were to be ponfumed. by fire. . After this- 
general conflagration, a new fcndLmore glorious world 
wa* «td- arifo out of the ajfhes of the former ; the 
hwoes, with M good* and juff men, were to bio 
admitted into a pafade built of Aiming gold; and 
eeward*, « affaflins, folfe fweai*rs; and adulterers, were 
to be confined is a place built of thecareafcs of fa* 
feats. 

The defciimtttt given of the dominions and perfon 
of Heia are *iH of fancy. ** On the flkoxes of the 
dead bodies;- ittntege fremf the' Am," fays the £dda* 
H there iia ffttciotis and diftital hall, with its gates 
wide open to the northern wiiMfci The walk am 
wauled- with- fnaites>, wfeofe heaite look inward and 
votiiit potfbo. Rive»of this potfon* rulh thrcnagh thd 
halt, which '^g unhappy arfc forced to ford. But in 
&e wqrft cOndhiot^ar* thofe,- who are precipitated into 
the inmoft '-tftgtaMsi- ' They av& torirtented by the ev.it 
Demon, who dwells in the fartheft darknefs*." Hela 

• Edda MythoL 

who 
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who prefixes over thefe baleful regions, 'is hftrfcff 3- 
figure expieflive of fuitable Horrors. One half of her 
frame is blue, the other bears the colour of the human 
flun. Her afpeft is fierce and terrible; her temper 
undenting and cruel. ' . •. v . 

The. terror which Hela and her dominions impreflied 
on the minds of the Anglo-Saxons ami their anceftor* 
irt Scandinavia, was perhaps as great an inducement to 
valour, as were the joys of Valhalla*. ' Men however 
chofe, for the fake of their reputation,, to derive their- 
contempt of life from the latter. To die with exulta- 
tion and joy; under the torture or arms of an enemy, 
was as peculiar to the northern nations, as it was ne- 
ce,flafy to their renown. " The goddeflea inxke me/*- 
, feys Lodbrog, ** the Valkyrian goddeffes,, whom Odin 
has fent front his hall. The hours of. -my lifeitre Rais- 
ing away ; with a fmile I give upmy fouJt."r t i 

The minds of the Saxons were much engaged in the: 
prediction of future events, and their dvalnaihn vtz% 
very fimple. It confifted of flips of wood cut from a 
fruit-bearing tree, and diftinguiihed by different marks 
or notches, Thefe , were jumbled together in a white 
doth. Then a prieft, if it was a public ceremony, or^ 
if a private augury, the father ot a family,; implored 
the affiftance of the gods, and lifting, »p his eyes. to- 
wards heaven, took up a. flip three times fuce*J3iveiy* 
and prognofticated either good or evil, according to the 
number of marks on the piece he happened to : take in 
his hand. * They likewife prognofttcated {uti*re : events,. 
b>;tiie finging and flight ctf birds, and -frpra the. aefgh- 
ing of'honefe, efpeciaAly thofe of a white tohur^ which* 
they confidered as the minifters of the*gods, and fed in 
woods and groves at the public expenpe. But their 
fureft prefages, with regard to the events of war, were 
drawn from the iflue of a fmgle combat, fought between 
one of their own champions, and adaptive of the people 
igainft whom they had commenced hoftilitics. . . 

* Heaven. f Vit* clapfe funt hot*, wdens moriar. 

Though 
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Though in very ancient times the Saxons had no 
covered temples, they at laftere&ed fomeof incredible 
grandeur and magnificence. The facred fire was never 
extinguished, anAnear it flood a vafe for receiving the 
blood of the victims, and a brufh for fprinkling it upon 
the audience; Certain great feftivals were kept with 
peculiar folemnity. One. of thegreateft of thefe was 
celebrated at the winter folftice. This feaft was* called 
Yule, a name by which our feftival of Chriftmas is ftill 
known in many parts of Scotland, and in fome parts 
of England. 

An opinion that matter could be annihilated, was 
never admitted into the mythology of the heathen 
Saxons. To be reduced to its ftrft principles, was* 
what they called the dijfblution of the univerje. It it 
thus defcribed in their prophetic writings. " The fun 
(hall grow dark above; -trie earth (hall (ink under the 
ocean. The bright ftars (hall fall from heaven. Fire 
fhall rage through the ancient fabric of the world ; and 
tfce flames attending, fhall touch the very (kiesV* 
The filence and darknefs, which were to fucceed the 
diffolution of the world, were not to be of Ipng conti- 
nuance. The old earth reduced into aihes, had funk 
under the oceani A new ^arth/ green, Semftiful aricV 
pleafant, overall its regions, will afterwards rife gra- 
dually from the fea. The fields, without being fown 
with feed, will of their own accord, produce every 
fort of grain. A new fun will rife over the worm, 
the daughter + of the former fun, Who will be no left 
beautiful than her parent, and will follow the path of 
her mother through the Iky. The fouls of men will 
efcape the ruin which (hall overwhelm the univerfe. 
They will convene on the plains of Ida, where the vuv 
(nous will 'be indulged with everv happinefs and joy 
defcribed, with romantic enthufiafm, in the Icelandic 
Edda. •* In the fouthern quarter of* heaven ftands at 
hall fupreme in beauty. It is brighter than the fun ; 
it is roofed with gold ; it ftands after the deftruclion of 

* Volufpa. t Sunnst the fun, is, in the Edda, of the feminine gender, 

beaven» 
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Britons had conducted all ecclefiaiHcal matters by their 
own fynods and councils, acknowledging no fubordi- 
nation to the Roman pontiff. But the Saxons, having 
received their religion through the medium of Italian 
monks, were taught to confider Rome as the capital of 
their faith. Pilgrimages to that city were accordingly 
reprefented as the moil meritorious acls of devotion ; 
and not only noblemen and ladies of rank undertook 
this tedious journey, but kings themf elves, refigning 
their crowns, implored a fafe paflport to heaven at the 
foot of St, Peter's chair, and exchanged the purple for 
the fackcloth. - 

During the eleventh centuiy, the pope and Roman 
clergy carried on a lucrative traffic in relics, of which 
they never wanted inexhauftible ftores. Kings, 
princes, and wealthy prelates, purchafed pieces of the 
crofs, or whole legs and arms of the apoftles, while 
others weye* obliged to be contented with the toes and 
fingers of inferior faints. An Englifh archbifhop, who 
was at Rome in 102 1, purchafed horn the pope an arm 
of a faint for one hundred talents of filver*, and one 
talent of goldt. This may enable us to form fome idea 
of the knavery of the fellers, and the aftonifhing fu- 
perftition of the pur,chafers, of thofe commodities; 
The building, / endowing, and adorning of monafteries, 
was carried on with fuch mad profufion for more than 
a century, that a great part of the wealth of England 
%vas expended on thefe ftruftures, or lay buried in 
their ornaments and utenfils. " The mafies of gold 
and filver," fays a refpeclablc hiftorian, " which 
tjueen Emma, with a holy prodigality, beflowed upon 
the monaiteries of Winchefler, aftoniihed the minds of 
Grangers, while the fplendor of the precious flones 
.tlazzlcd their eyes." Let us be thankful to divine pro- 
vidence, that we live in a more enlightened age, and let 
our improvement in knowledge a*d virtue bear fome 
proportion to the advantages with which we are fa- 
voured* 

• Six.tboufaad pound weight. ♦ Sixty pound weight. 
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CHAP. IV. 

GOVERNMENT AND LAWS OF THE ANGLO- 
SAXONS. 

HTHE Saxon Annals are too itnpcrfeft to enable uf 
■*■ to delineate exa&ly the prerogatives of the crown, 
and the privileges of the people after their fettlement 
in Britain. The government might be fomewhat dif- 
ferent in the different kingdoms of the Heptarchy, 
and might alfo undergo feveral changes betore the 
Norman conqueft; but of thofe changes We are in a 
great meafure ignorant. We only know, that at all 
times, and in all the kingdoms, there was a national 
council, a Wittenagemot^ or affembly of wife men, 
whofe confent was neceflary to the enacting of laws, 
and to give fan&ion to the ineafures of public admi- 
niilration. The conftituent members of this aflembly 
were the nobility, the dignified clergy, and all free- 
holders poffefling a eertain portion of land. 

The Anglo-Saxons were divided into three orders oi 
men, the noble, the free, and the fervile. The nobles, 
who were called thanes, were a very numerous body 
of men, comprehending all the confiderable landhold* 
ers in England. They were the genuine defendants 
and reprefentatives of the ancient German companions 
of their princes. In times of war they conftituted the 
flower of the armies, and in times oi peace they fwelled 
the trains of their kings, and added greatly to the fplen* 
dor of their courts. From this body all the chjqf 
officers, both civil and military, were taken ; and to 
obtain offices und^r government was the great object 
of their ambition. Before they obtained an office; 
their lands were their only fupport, and they lived in 
greater or lefs affluence,, according to the extent of their 
eftates. 

The, freemen were denominated ceorls, and were 

thiefly employed in huibandry. Whence a hwiband- 
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irtan and ceorl came to be fynonymous terms. If any 
of them profpered fh, .well a* to acquire the property 
of five hydes of land, upon whidi he had a church, a 
kitchen, a bell houfe, and a great gate, and obtained a 
feai and office ki the king's court, he wasefteemed a 
nobleman or thane. If a ceorl applied to learning, and 
attained to pried,' s orders, he was alfo confidered as a 
thane. Sutcefs in trade or in war, railed him to the 
fame rank/ Thus the temple of honour ftood open to 
thefe ceorls, whether they applied themfelveg to agri- 
culture, commerce, letters, or arms, which were then 
the only profeflions efteemed worthy of a freeman. 

Slavery continued in England as long as the Saxons 
were heathens, and for fome time after then* conver- 
sion to Chriftianity. Slaves were by far the moff nu- 
merous clafsin the community, and, being theproperty 
of their matters, were confequently incapaMe of hold- 
ing any property themfelves. They were of two 
kinds, namely, houfehold (laved, after the manner of 
the ancients, and ruttic (laves, who were fold and 
transferred, like cattle, with the foil. Thefe laft were 
called villani, or villains, becaufe they dwelt at the 
villages belonging to their matters, - and performed the 
ferviie labours «ot cultivating their lands. The btfhops 
had authority to regulate the quantity of work-to be 
done by (laves, and to take care that no man ufed his 
flave hafihly, but as a fellow-chriftian. The clergy 
alfo procured a krw to be made, that all the Engli/h 
(laves of every biftop Ihould be fet at liberty at his 
death.. But notwithftanding this, the greateft part of 
the common people groaned under the yoke oi fervi- 
tude, during the period of the Saxon government in 
this country. 

The higher nobility and digriified clergy among the 
Anglo-Saxons pofleffed a criminal jurifdifiion within 
their own territories, and could punifli without appeal 
fcieh as they judged worthy ot death. This was a 
dangerous privilege, and liable to the greateft- abtife. 
But although the Anglo-Saxon government feems at 
laft to have become in fome rneafure ariftocraticar, 

there 
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there were flill confiderable remains of die ancient de- 
mocracy. All the freeholders affembled twice a year • 
in the county-courts, to receive appeals from the in- 
ferior courts ; a practice well calculated for the pre- 
fervation of geneVal liberty, and for retraining the ex- 
orbitant power of the nobles. 

The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons, as of moK 
barbarous nations, were uncommonly mild. A com- 
penfation in money was fufficient for murder of any 
fpecies, and for the life of perfons of any rank, not 
excepting the king, and the archbifliop, whofe head, 
by the laws of Kent, was eftinijited higher than the 
king's. 

The fine for all kitfds of wounds was alfo fettled. 
The price of a limb was not the fame in all parts of , 
England. The valu6 of it in one county might be 
three pounds, in another only forty ihillings. 

But if the puniihments for crimes among the Anglo- 
Saxons were lingular, their proofs were no lefs fo. 
.When any controverfy about a fa£fc was t(Jo intricate 
for the ignorant judges to unravel, they had recourfe 
to what they called the judgment of God ; or, in other 
words, to chance. Their modes of confuhing that 
blind divinity were various, but the moft common Was 
the ordeal. This method of trial was praftifed either 
by boiling water or red-hot iron. The water or iron 
was corifecrated by many prayers, mafles, failings, 
and exorcifms; after which the perfon accufed either 
took up, with his naked hand; a ftone funk in the 
water to a certain depth, or carried the iron to a. certain 
diflance. The harid was immediately wrapped up, 
and „the covering fealed for three days, and it on ex- 
amining it there appeared ,no marks of burning or 
fcalding, the perfon accufed 'was pronounced inno- 
cent ; if otherwife, he was declared guilty. 

Another way of performing the ordeal of hot iron 
was, by making the perfon who was to be tried, jto 
walk blindfold, with his feet bare, over nin£ hot 
plough-fharcs, placed at certain diftances. If he did 
this without being'burnt, he ^vas acquitted. 

E • . - 3k efe 
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Thefe fiery ordeals, however, were nothing but 
grofs impofitions on the credulity of mankind. The 
accufed perfon was committed wholly to the prieft, 
who was to perform the ceremony, three days' before 
the trial, during which he had time enough to ftipiilate 
with him for his deliverance, and to give him inftruc- 
tions how to aft his part. No perfon was permitted to 
enter the church, but the prieft and the' accufed, till 
the iron was heated, when twelve friends of the ace u- 
ier, and twelve of the accufed, were admitted, and 
ranged along the wall on eacVfi'de of the church, at a 
refpefltf ul drftance. After the ' iron was L taken out of 
the fire, feveral prayers were faid, and the accufed 
drank a cup of holy water, and .fprinkled himfelf with 
it ; which might take a confiderable time, if the prieft 
was indulgent. The clergy, likewife, were in poflef- 
fion of fome fecret, which they made ufe of when they 
faw reafon, to prevent any difagreeable effecls. No 
champion of the church ever fuftained the leaft injury 
from the touch of hot iron in this ordeal; but when 
any one was fo fool hardy as to appeal to it, or to that 
of hot water, with a view to deprive the church of any 
of her poffeffions, he never Failed to burn his fingers, 
or feet, and to lofe his caufe. 

The chief magiftrate in all the ffates eftablilhed by 
th^ Anglo-Saxons in this ifland, W2£ called the cyning 
or king ; a title of the fnoft nondurable import in their 
language, as including the ideas of wifdom, power, 
and valour, the raoft neceflary qualifications of a fove- 
reign, both in peace and war. Though hereditary fu c- 
ceuk>n generally took place, yet the next heir was ■ 
jpaffed by, to make way for a more diftant relation of ; 
the royal line, who was judged more capable of reign- 
ing. The Anglo-Saxon monarchs were not abfolute. 
The laws and cuftoms of their country limited their 
power and prerogatives. To adminifter juftice, and 
command the army in time of war, Svere the two chief 
duties of the regal office ; and he who could hot dif- 
charge both thefe, was confidered by our ahcettorff as \ 
unqualified to reign. ■ • ' ] 
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The higheft officer in the courts of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, was the mayor of the palace, always a prince 
of the royal family. iThe priell of the houfehold was 
the next in dignity, who fat at the royal table, to blefs 
the meat, ancLto. chant fche>Lord!s- prayer* The. third 
in rank was the fteward, .who. had a variety of perqui- 
fites, of which the following were the mod remarka- 
ble. " As much of every ciik of .plain alefhajl be- 
long to the fteward of the houfehold, as >he can reafch 
.with his middle finger dipped into it, .and as much of 
every calk of ale with fpiceries .as he can reach wf h 
the fecond joint of his middle finger, and .as - much of 
every caik of .mead as he can reach with, the firft joint 
of the fame finger." There was alfo a judge «f the 
houfehold, who fettled, ail difputes that atttfe -among 
the fervants of the royal: family . A> leamedoducatura, 
and a long beard, . were indifpenfible <jualifications of 
this great officer. Thciileatiaty.vwas an officer, whdfe 
duty .it was to coinmaricbiiJence * in the hall, when the 
king fat down to table. \ He. then took * his^ftand near 
one of the pillars, .and .when^any improper noifearofe, 
he. immediately quaihed it by ftriking the pillar with 
his rod. This nfefaL dfficer was not peculiar to tfoyal 
courts, and does not feetn to be quite unneeeilary in 
fome great aflemblies, .even in modern times. * But the 
moft remarkable officer of all was the king's feet-bearer. 
This was a young gentleman, whole duty it was -to fit 
-on the floor, with his back towards, the tfire, and hold 
the Jung's feet' in his bofom while -he fat at table, 4o 
keep them warm and comfortable ; a piece of Hate atod 
luxury unknown in modern times. 
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CHAP, V, 

STATE OF LEARNING AMONG THE ANGLO- 
SAXONS, 

UPON the demolition of the weftern empire in the 
Sixth century of the chriftian era, its rude and 
untutored conquerors, hurrying over the moll fertile 
parts of Europe, ignorant ot letters, and altogether ad- 
dicted to the love and exercifeof arms, quite neglefted 
Roman literature and elegance. The Arabians too, in 
the courfe of a few years after this event, headed by 
the deceitful and enthufiaftic Mahomet, rufhed from 
their favage deferts to enforce the precepts of his reli- 
gion, and, under his immediate fucceflbrs, rafhly dared 
to confume the valuable library of Alexandria, the 
rich deppfit of whatever the beft and wifeft of the an- 
cient world had been amafling for ages. 

Among the chriftian clergy, where literature ought 
to hive been cheriflied, the moll exceffive ignorance 
was to, be found, and it is not uncommon to . discover 
in the deeds of a fynod, a fentence like the following : 
•* A$ my lord bifhop cannot write himfelf, at his re- 

?|ueft I have fubfcnbed." Even Charlemagne, that 
ar- famed monarch, the theme of minftrels, and the 
hero of .romance, was unable to write his own name, 
.and forty- five years of his life had dapfed before he 
attempted any progrefs in literature. 

When the Romans invaded Britain, they inftrufted 
and improved thofe whom they had fubdued. The 
Saxons, being a -fierce illiterate people, afted a very 
different part, and their deftruftive progrefs was marked 
with darknefs and defolation. All the libraries left by 
the Romans, in this ifland, were deftroyed by the ra- 
yages of war. In the year 690, king Alfred gave an 
eftate of eight hides ot -land, for a fingle volume on 
cofmography. " At my acceflion to the throne, 1 * 
fays this incomparable man, " all knowledge and learn- 
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itig were extinguiflied in the Englifli nation; info- • 
much that there were very few to the foath of the 
Humber who underftood the common prayers of the 
church, or were capable of tranflating a' fingle fen- 
tence of Latin into Englifli ; btit to the fouth of the 
Thames, I cannot recolleft ft) much as one who could 
do this." 

In thofc dark ages, however, there were feme men r 
who prevented the total extin&ion of literature in this : 
ifland. Gildds the hiftorian was one of thefe, and is * 
the only Britifli author of the fixth century whofe . 
works are publifhed. He was i'o much admired by his .' 
countrymen that he obtained the appellation of Gildas , 
the Wife, though his works do not ieem to entitle him 
to that diftinftion. His hiftory of Britain is only valu- 
able for its antiquity, and from our total want of better ' 
information. Columbanus, a native of Scotland, was* 
a learned monk and writer, contemporary with Gildas. k _ 
He was educated in the famous monaftery of Jona* » 
and afterwards founded the abbey of LuxeviUe in-* 
France, which he governed about 20 years with great 
reputation. He compofed a fyftem of laws, which/ 
were fo fevere, that if any of the monks fnriited in the. 
time of divine fervice, he was to receive fifty laflies - 
with a whip. . ., • 

Aldhelm, a near relation of Ina, king of the ^WefU 
Saxons, and bifhop of Shireburn, in the feventb cen- 
tury, was a man oi very confiderablc literature, for the- 
time in which he lived. Having acquired what learned 
knowledge Britain could afford, he travelled into fo- 
reign parts for improvement. He was tbefirft Englifli-. 
man who wrote Latin in profc and verfe. His ftyle is, 
elegant, and his compofitions (hew him to have been 
well acquainted with philofophical and religious fub- • 
jecls. ' Alfred the great declared that Aldhelm was the 
beft of all the Saxon poets, and that a favourite fong, 
which was univerfally fung in his time, near two cen- 
turies after its author's death, was of his campofition. 
When he : , was at)bot of Malmefbury, having a fine 
voice, and great fldtt in mufic as well as poetry, and 
E 3 observing 



obfervinff, the backwatdnefs of ' hi* barbarous country* 
men to iiften to grave inftru&ions, he compofed a 
number of little poems which he fung to them after 
mafsi in fo fweet a manner, that they were gradually 
iirifru&ed and civilized. So true it is, that 

" Mufic has charms to foothe the favage breaft, 

C€ To foften rocks and bend the knotted oak." 
This- learned prelate died in 709. 

Becht, op Bede, furnamed the- venerable, though he 
never attained to any higher ftation in the church than 
that of a- fimple monk, was the great luminary of 
England, and of the Chriftian world, in the eighteenth 
cttrtUFV. He was horn at Wereniouth in Northum- 
berland, m6?2 9 and died in 735. He fpent his life 
id tiur inonaftery of Jarrows near the mouth of the 
Tytte. But though hi* life was humble and obfoure, 
hfe* feme f^read over all Europe, and the pope courted 
hir company, and his advice m the government of the 
chwcfe. ire left many writings- behind him, on a 
gfear Variety of fubjefts; His eccleiiaftical hiftory of 
BngbmA commences at the invafion of Julius Caefar, 
affd eftd&iw 12S. •• The death of Bede," fays Wil- 
1&& of Mahnefbury; " was fetal to learning, and par- 
tkftnWly to hiftsry ; inforauch that it may be faid that 
afmoil all knowledge of paft events was buried in the 
f*&t grave with him, and hath continued in that con- 
dition even to our times.' ' 

Attain, abbot of Canterbury, who* lived about 70 
fetoM after Bede, was an eminent philofopher, orator, 
artd dfofaev Being. ferit on an embaffy by; Gffa, king 
of Mercia; to the emperor Charlemagne, he contract- 
tiA ttf grt*at an efteem and friendlhip for him, that he 
jttevaited' lipdn him- to fettle at his court, and to be- 
colrle his preceptor in the fcienccs* Some of his let- 
ted tothat great prince breathe an excellent fpirit. 
•> By wildom," fays he, " kings reign and princes de^ 
creZjuflivS. Geafe not then, O irioft gracious king, to 
pfc4s th@ ytfufcg nobility of your court to the eager 
JPttrfuit <rf wifd&m and learning in their youfcb, that* 
fb£V maf attain to ait honourable old age K and bleffed 
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immortality, For my own part, I fow the !eeds,oF 
learning in the minds of your fubjefts in thefe part*, 
mindful of the faying of the wifeft man : tnjhe morn- 
ing f&u thyjeed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand; for thou knoweji not whether /hall prof per y either 
this or thaU To do this hath been the moil delightful 
employment of my whole life. In my youthfnl years/ 
I fo f wed the feeds of knowledge in the flourifhing femi- 
naries of my native foil,, and in my old age I am doing 
the fame in France, praying to -God, that they may 
fpring up and flourifli in both countries." A French 
writer fays, that to Alcuin, France was indebted for 
all the polite learning of which it bpafted, during fe~ 
veral ages* This learned Englifhman , compofed many 
treaties on various fubjefts, in an elegant and pure 
ft vie. He retired from Charlemagne** court, to St« 
Martin's abbey, at Tours, in Flander3, where hedied, 
in th? year S94. 

Themoft learned man in Europe, about the middle 
of the ninth century, was a native of the town of Air, 
in North Britain. Johannes Scotus Erigena, feeing his 
own country inyolyed in darknefs and confufion, tra- 
velled into Greece, where he acquired the knowledge 
of the Greek language and philofophy, which were 
vejry rare accomplishments in thofe tinie$. The great 
work of John Scot is his book w concerning the na- 
ture of things," the moft curious literary produ&ion of 
that age, being written with a metaphyseal fubtlety 
and acutenefs then unknown in Europe. 

Thp reign of Alfred is a moft memorable period in 
the annals of literature, with the love of which the, 
following circumftance firft infpircd him. lie was 
not taught to know one letter from another till he was 
twelve years of age, when a book was put into his 
hand by accident rather than defign. The* queen, hijf 
mother, being one day in company with her five* ions, 
of whorn Alfred was the youngeft', and having a book 
of Saxon poems in her hand, beautifully written and 
adorned, obferved, that the royal youths were charmed 
with the tieauty of the book. Upon which fhe faid„ 
r J E 4 "I will 
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" I will make a prefent of this book to hini who fliall 
learn to read it foonefl:, ,, Alfred immediately applied 
to learn With fuch ardour, that , in a fhort time he both 
read and repeated the jpoems to the queen, and receiv- 
ed the book for his reward. From that moment he 
was feized with an infatiable thirft for knowledge, and 
reading and ftudy became his chief delight. 

Alfred the great was not only an univerfal fcholar,but ' 
a great encourager of learned men*; and, what is much 
to his praife, he employed his tafie for knowledge, to 
promote the happinefs of his fubjefts. He founded 
fchools, on a very extenfive plan ; and thpugh Oxford 
had been a feat of learning in more ancient times, yet m 
that univerfity appears to have been fo entirely ruined 
in the beginning' of his reign, that he may juftly be 
ilyled the father and founder of it ; a circumftance 
•qualry .honourable to his memory, and to one of the 
moil famous univerfities in the worjid. Learning re- 
vived -under Alfred's aufpicious reign, which clearly 
evinces that a prince, animated with a defire to diffule 
knowledge and happinefs among his fubje&s, can pro- 
duce an alteration for the better in the fpirit of a na- 
tion. 

After the death of this incomparable man, the torch 
'of fcience, which he had taken fo much pains to re- 
lume, was totally extinguiflied, and the demon of ig- 
norance and fuperflition fpread her dreadful pall ovefc" 
the barbarous fons of proftrate Europe. He and a few 
others, whom hiftory has delighted to hold up to our 
admiration, and whom it has embalmed with grateful 
praife, were but as meteors that flalh on the furround- 
ing gloom, are gazed at for a moment with ftupid 
wonder, and are then loft in the darknefs of returning 
night. " The fucceeding age," fays a learned writer, 
" for its i>arbarifm and wickednefs, may be called the 
age of iron ; for its dulnefs and ftupidity the age of 
lead ; and for its blindnefs and ignorance, the age of 
darknefs.* * 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF THE ARTS AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS* 

/ 

FEW improvements in the arts were made by the 
Saxons in England, after the firft invafion of the 
Danes. Thefe barbarians feem to have carried off 
with them, almoft, all the bullion and ready money of 
the Anglo-Saxons ; for Alfred the great left no more 
to his two daughters for their portions than 1001. each. 
Harold, however, many years after, in his laft viftory 
over them, recovered as much treafure as twelve ftout 
men could carry. 
The Anglo-Saxon hufbandmen had but a very itn- 

f>erfe6l knowledge of agriculture. They ploughed", 
owed, and harrowed their lands ; but as al? thefe ope- 
rations Were performed by wretched flaves, who had 
little or no intereft in their fuccefs, we may be fure 
that they were executed in a fuperficial manner. 
Their ploughs were very (light, and had but one handle. 
They were unacquainted with water-mills fo$ fome 
time after their fettlement in this country, and had no 
better way of converting their corn into meal, than by 
grinding it with hand-mills turned by women. The 
lands belonging to the monafteries were beft cultivated, 
becaufe the fecular canons who poflefled them, Ipent 
fome part of their time in that falutary and laudable 
employment. ' 

•* In ancient times," fays the author of the black' 
book in the exchequer, " our kings received neither' 
gold nor filver from their tenants, but only prgyifiona 
for the daily ufe of their lioufehold. This cuftom 
continued even after the conqueft, during the whole 
reign of William I. and I myfelf have converted with 
feveral old people who had ieen the roysff tenants pay-, 
ing their rents in feveral kinds of. provifions at the 
king's court," By the laws ot Ina, king of the Weft- 
Saxons, the following rent was to be paid for a farm' 
5 E5 • confiftinfr 
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nfifting of ten hides of land ; namely, ten cafks of 
ney, three hundred loaves of bread, twelve cafks of 
ong ale, thirty cafes of fmall ale, two oxen, ten 
others, ten geefe, twenty hens, ten cheefes, one cafk 
butter, five falmon, and one hundred eels. In fome 
aces, thefe rents were paid in-wheat,/rye, oats, malt* 
ur, hogs, and fheep, according to the nature of the ^ 
m, or the cuflom of the country. But thottgh this 
is the ufual mode of payment, money-rents for lands 
sre not altogether^inknown. in England, in the period 
tder review. 

When the arts and praftices of the hufbandmanwere 
imperfect, it cannot be fuppofed that thofe of the 
rdener had made greater progrefs. There is, how- 
er, fuffieient evidence, that gardens were cultivated, 
d fmit trees planted and ingrafted, in this period, 
rticularly by the monks. Brithnod, the firft abbot 
Ely, is celebrated for his fkill in gardening, arid for 
t excellent gardens and orchards which he made near 
it monaltery,. 

The ufeful art of architecture fuffered no lefs than 
riculture, by the departure of the Romans. That 
reniousand aftive people, with the afliftance of their 
itifh fubjefts, who were ihftrufted by them, had 
orned their dominions in this ifland, with a great 
mberof elegant and magnificent Ilruftures, both for 
blic and private ufe. Some of thefe ftru&ures were 
ill with 10 much folidity, that they would have re- 
fed all the attacks of time, and remained to this day, 
they had not been wilfully defiroyed. This wa* 
ne by the Anglo-Saxons in the courfe of their long 
irs againft the unhappy Britons ; for it feems to have 
eri a maxim with thefe ferocious conquerors, to de- 
oy all the tow)is and caftles -which they took frc*m 
jir. enemies, inffead of preferring them for their 6Wn 
*„ ( Like alt the other nations of Germany, they had 
2n accuftomed to live In Wretched hovels, built of 
>6d or earth, arid covered with ftraw, or the branches 
trees ;, nor did fchey much improve in the knowledge 
aiGbite&ure i or #00 years after their arrival, During 
'2 thBt 
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that period mafonry was quite unknown in this iflandV 
and the walls even of cathedral churches were built of 
wood. 

Mafonry was reftored, and fouie other arts connect- 
ed with it introduced into England, towards the end of 
the feventh century, by two clergymen, who were 
great travellers, and had often vihted Rome, where 
they had acquired forne tafte for thefe art*. Thefe 
were the famous Wilfrid, bifhop of York, and Bene- 
dict Biicop, founder of the abbey of Weremouth. 
" In the year 674," fays Bede, " Benedifi crofled 
the fea, and hrougnt with him a number of mafons, in 
order to build the church ofc his monaftery of ftone, 
after the Roman manner, of which he was a great 
admirer. When the work was far advanced, he- fent 
agents intolerance to procure glafs-makers to glaze 
the windows of his church and monaftery, who nqt 
pnly performed the work required by Beoedift, t but 
inffru&ed the Englifh ija the art of making glafs far 
windows, lamps, drinking- veffels, and other ufes.'* 
The ancient Britons, indeed, were acquainted with 
this art, but tfre Saxc<rts had feldom or never gra&ifed 
.it, till t\{\i period. 

The arts of buil^irig e4ifioes of Aone, with windows 
#f glafs, 3nd ctfher ornaments, do nqt feem to have 
flourifhed much for feveral centuries after their intro- 
duction : ,ft> ^t wfrqi.ajQy fuqh^uildipgs wereereft- 
ed, they were the objefts pf'much admiration* When 
Alfred the gr eat formed the d^fign q( rebuilding his 
ruined cities, churches and monafteries, ^nd.oi adorn - 
jUg hU' ^OrAuiifHis with m^^ficentjlruf hires, hewas 
i>Wiged tc% , bring ma^y pi his #&ficers from forejgri 
Spun^ie^. Nor is it. tfoe leaft praife of tjiis illuilriou^ 
prince, th^t he wge tjbe greateft feujlger- and trie beft 
architect .of, the jige ip which he, lived. - There, is fut~ 
Ac'vmt evidence, however, that long after his tirrfe, 
^imftft ^1 the hwfes in; England, and the greateft part 
f>i tbi .mom&^fm and churches^ jtferer very rueari 
buildings, conftrufted of wood, and covered with 
thatch. The Anglo-Saxon nobility had jno tafte for ' 
EG magnificent 
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magnificent buildings, but fpent their great revenues 
'in mean, low, and inconvenient houfes. This feems 
to have been owing in great meafure to the unfettled - 
ftate of their country, and the frequent depredations 
of the Danes, who made? it a conftant rule to burn all 
the houfes, monafleries, and churches, wherever they 
came. From the few remains of Anglo-Saxon archi- 
tecture in England, it' appears to have been a rude 
imitation of the ancient Roman manner, and very dif- 
ferent from that which is commonly called "Gothic, of 
which fo many noble ' fpecimens adorn our country. 
The moft admired of the Saxon churches feem to have 
been low and gloomy, their pillars plain and clumfy, 
their walls immoderately thick, their windows few and 
fmall, with femicircular, arches at the top. 

At this period likewife, our anceftors were acquaint- 
ed with the arts of working in gold, filver, iron, lead, 
and jewels. The famcfus St. Dunftan, archbifhopof 
Canterbury, who governed both church and ftate with 
the moft abiblute fway, Vas tbe beft blackfmitri, bra* r 
zier, goldfmith, and engraver of his time. Many . 
trinkets, made by this celebrated mechanic were long 
preserved in the church, as the moft precious relics, 
and obj efts of the higheft veneration . 

From the following lines it appears that he was the 
inventor of the iEolian harp : 

" St. Dunftan's harp on the church wall, 
Upon a pin did hang : 

The harp itfelf, with firings and all, 
Untoueh'd by hand did twang*." 
Among, the various artifts collected by Alfred the 
Great, there were not a few who wrought in gold and 
filver, and wkh the inftruftions of their royal mafter, 
performed feveral works in thefe precious metals, of 
incomparable beauty. The truth of this affertion is 
abundantly confirmed by that moft beautiful jewel of 
exquifite workmanfhip, found at Ethelingley, in So- 
incrfetlhire, where this great prince concealed himfelf 
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in his diftrefs, and where he fbmetiiiies fefide l d in hi* 
profperity. " Alfred ordered me to be made," was 
the lnfcriptjon upon this jewel, which was certainly 
worn by that prince. 

Artificers who wrought in iron were highly' regard- 
ed in thofe warlike times, becaufe they fabricated 
fwords, and other offenfive arms, as well as defenfive 
armour. Every military officer had his fmith, who 
conftantly attended his perfon* to keep his arms and 
armour in order. The chief fmith was an officer of 
confiderable dignity, in the courts of the Anglo-Saxon 
and Welfli kings, where he, enjoyed many privileges. 
He fat next the domeftic chaplain, and was entitled to ' 
a draught of every kind of liquor brought intothe hall. 

The number of battles fought in England, during , 
this period, is almoft incredible. We may, therefore, 
reafonably fuppofe, that the pernicious art of fhedding 
human blood was brought to greater perfettion than 
ufeful and bepeficent arts. The Anglo-Saxon armies 
were generally attended in their march by waggons 
loaded with arms and provifions, and fometimes with 
their wives and children. They furrounded their camp 
in the night with thefe waggons, which ferved as a for- 
tification r The art of war, however, was not reduced 
to a fcience, as it is in our times. 

Nations who worfhip images naturally encourage 
thofe, who -have any tafte or genius for the art of 
making them. * If the fculptor s art doth not owe its 
origin/ it certainly owes its greateft. improvements, to 
idolatry. ^The Arrglo-SaLxons, at thetime of their fet- 
tlement in thisJ/Gandj hid the art of carving in wood^ 
or cutting in Hone, the images of Woden, Thor, Frea, 
and other imaginary deities. When Coifi, the chief 
prieftofthe Northumbrian Saxons, was converted to 
Chriftianity, he overturned the altars, and broke down 
the flatues of their gods, in the great temple at God- 
mundham, near York. The fhapes of the ftatues of 
thefte'dsfti&,' with their various emblems, are Hill pre- 
ferved in feveral authors. ' 

Tiwpasmers, asuwelLas fculptor*, of the ages we 
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aflawfr cdnftdemjf, were chiefly employed' in work- 
ing for the church, by drawing pJctujje^ot our Saviour, 
the Virgin Mary, the apoftles, and other fainip. The 
firft piftures ufed in this ifland, for the ornament of 
the Anglo-Saxoan churches, were brought from Rome. 
But as the expence of bringing them all from foreign 
countries was fenfibly felt, fuch of the Englifli, parti- 
cularly of the clergy, as had a tafte for painting, ap- 
plied to that art, in order to furnifc their ownxhurchea 
with thefe admired ornaments. The famous St. 
Dunftan wasefteemed an excellent painter by his con- 
temporaries. A piftureof Chrift drawn hy this fault- 
ed artift, with his own picture proftrate at his feet, 
and feveral inferiptiooa in his own hand- writing, are 
iill preferved in the Bodleian library. The Anglo- 
Saxons were well (killed in the art of painting on glafs, 
fome monuments of which ftill remain. 

Of a11 the pleafmg arts, poetry wa$ the moil ad- 
mired and cultivated during the prefent period. The 
greateft princes were no lets ambitious of the laurel, 
than of the. royal crown. Alfred was the prince of 
poets, as well as the beft of kings, and employed bis 
poetic fcalefrts to enlighten the minds .and civilize the 
manners of his fybjeth. The poets, of the north were 
particularly famous, and much careffed by. our Anglo- 
Saxon kings. 4i I know a fong," fdys one of them, 
*' by which I foften and enchant the arans of my ene- 
mies, and render their weapons of none effiecl. I 
know a fong which I need only to fing, whea men 
have. loaded me with bonds, fiad-^e. moment I fing it, 
Bby chains fair in pieces, and fl ytelkibrth at liberty. 
J know a fong u&ml to ^11 mankyid; f<w $s foon as 
hatred -inflames the ion* of men, the moment I fine -it 
they are appeafed. I know a fong of fuch virtue, that 
were I caught hxa ftorm, I can huih the winds, and 
sender the air.perfe&iy calm." Such is the power of 
poetry accompanied with muiic. 

Thofe ancient iusds, wha>had-aaquir*d ( ib: great an 
afcendancy over the minds of their -ferocious country- 
men, tnuftjoerfeainly h^vje'be«nipoflWe4of*in^ntfcun- 
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mon portion of that poetic fire, which is the gift of 
nature; and canitot be acquired by art. This is di- 
reftly afTerted by one who was well acquainted with 
their works. " In other languages, any perfon of 
common underftanding may make verfes of fome kind ; 
and, by conftant pra&ice, may even become expert at 
making them-; but in our Dano-Saxon language, no 
man can become a poet of the loweft order, by any 
effort, unlefs he be mfjnred with fome degree of the 
true poetic flame. This facred fire, like all the othef 
gifts of nature, is bellowed in very unequal raeafures. 
There are fome who can compofe excellent verfes by 
help of thought and ftudy ; while others, blefled with 
a greater portion of the true poetic fpirit, pour forth a 
torrent of verfes of all kinds withperfefi eafe, without 
premeditation. This happy genius for poetry disco- 
vers itfelf even in infancy, by fuch manifeft^ judica- 
tions, that it cannot be miftaken, and isobfervedtobe 
moft ardent about the change ot the moon. When a 

Coet of this high order and fervid fpirk is fpeaking of 
is art, or pouring out his verfes, he hath the appear- 
ance of One that is mad or drunk. Nay, the very ex- 
ternal marks of this poetic futy are in fome fo itrong 
and obvious, that a ftranger will difcover then at firft 
fight to be great poets, by certain lingular looks and 
geftures, which -are called the poetieal vertig**.** 

In thofe days, every one who« cotmed-eReem, made 
it his Audy to be -acquainted with vocal and inftromen- 
tal mafic. To be ignorant of this art, was accounted 
difgftrceful. Befides the harp, they had other ltwfical 
iirilrtrments, particulariy the finall pipe, the bag-pipe; 
ihe flfrte, and tabor. 
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if .thrown into the fcale,, would hfcve,\yeI|^sd|^(Hjt 
twelve ounces Troy * . 



CHAP. vm. 

CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF TB* ANGLO- 
SAXONS. AND DANES. 

r T , HE Anglo-Saxjans.^were taiV robuJJ, and hand- 
A fame. Their graceful appearance attra&ed the 
notice, and excited the admiration of Gregory the 
Great, when he beheld fome Englifli youths expofed 
to fale in the market-place at Rome, fie was fo much 
ftruck with the beauty of tbeir perfons, that when he 
was informed that they and their countrymen vtexe not 
yet converted to Christianity, he, broke out into this 
exclamation. " How lamentable is it, that the prince 
of darknefs fliould have fuch beautiful fubja&s, and 
that a nation fa amiable in their bodies fhould have none 
of the charms of divine gr^ce in their fouls 1 Their 
form is truly angelic, and they are fit to be tjie com* 
panions of the ancels in heavei*.' ' A&ive in emer- 
gency, and inured to fatigue, the Angjo-Saxoi^ were 
intrepid in danger. They were; extremely- hcupitabl^ 
Hut addi&ed to e^cefiive drinking, and very apt- to. 
quarrel when they gpt. intoxicated. T|aey were fa fbn4> 
of gaming, that after lofmg their eftates and effe&s, 
they often played awa$r their perfons. %nd irijerties. Of 
the endowments pf their minds it is nqt-ejdy to form an 
eftimate, . . 

Many of the AnglQ-Saxons were remarkable for 
their longevity. When the famous Turketul, who 
had been chancellor of England, and oae of the great- 
ell warriors and ftateftnen of his time, retired from the 
world, and became abbot of Croiland, he found three 
very aged monks in that monaftpry, to whom he paid 
particular atterjtijpn. The eldeft of thefe monks died . 
vt 973, after he. had completed the 16$th year of hi* 
age, the fecorat died the fame year at the age of 
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H2; and the third died in 975, in the 115th. yea* of 
his age. 

The Danes, who conflituted fo great a proportion of 
the inhabitant*, and were for forae time the predomi- 
nant people of England in this period, were of a* bold 
and intrepid a fpint, as the Saxons had ever been, 
and rather more fierce and warlike. In thofe ages* the 
people of Scandinavia, comprehending the kingdoms 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, breathed nothing 
but war, and were animated \vkh a moil aftonifliing 
jpirit of enterprise and adventure* By their numerous 
fleets they rode triumphant in all the European feas, 
carrying terror and defolation to the coafts of Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The inhabitants of all thefe countries, efpecially of 
the fea-coaft, lived in continual apprehenfions of thofe 
dreadful enemies; and it made a part of their, daily* 
prayers to be preferved by Providence from their de~ 
ftruftive vlfits. Born in fleets or in camps, thefirft 
objects, on which they- fixed their eyes, were arms, 
ftorms, battles, blood and (laughter. Nurfed and 
brought up in the midft of thefe terrible- objefts, they 
by degrees became fqpiiliar, and at length delightfuL 
Their childhood and their dawn of youth were wholly 
fpent w running, leaping, climbing, fwimming, 
wreftlino* boxing, fighting, and fuch exercifcs as 
hardened both their fouls and bodies* anddifpofed aad 
fitted them for the toils of war* As foon as they began 
to lifp, they were taught to fing the exploits and victo- 
ries of their anceftors; their memories were ftored 
with nothing but tales of warlike and piratical expedi- 
tions, of defeating their enemies, burning cities 
plundering provinces, and pf the wealth and glory ac- 
quired by brave exploits. With fuch an education, it 
was no wonder that their youthful hearts foon began to 
beat high with martial ardour ; and that they early be* 
came impatient to grafp the fword and fpear, and to 
mingle with their blathers, brothers, and companions, 
in the bloody confli&. It was one of their martial 
laws> " that a Dane who wiflied to acquire the charac- 
ter 
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ter of a brave man, fhould always attack twd enemies* 
ftani firm and receive the attack of three, retire only 
one pace from four, and fly from no fewer than five** 
, The Anglo-Saxons and Danes were rude and un- 
polifhed in their addrefs, and haughty in their deport- 
ment. Their own writers frankly confefs, that th£ 
French in thofe times very much excelled them, and 
all the other nations of Europe/ in politenefs and ele- 
gance of manners. The manners of the Welfh, in 
this dark period, muft have been even lefs delicate 
than thofe of the Anglo-Saxons; for they thought it 
neceffary to make a law, *• that none of the courtiers 
fhould give the queen a blow, or fnatch any thing with 
violence out of her hands, under the penalty of for- 
feiting her majefty's protection. " 

With regard to their marriage ceremonies, on the 
day before the wedding, all the friends and relations 
of the bridegroom having been invited, arrived at his 
houfe, and fpent the time in feafting, and in preparing 
for, the approaching ceremony. - Next morning the 
bridegroom's company mounted on horfeback, com- 
pletely armed, and proceeded in great ftate and order, 
to conduft the bride in fafety to the houfe of her fu- 
ture hufband. The company proceeded in this martial 
array to do honour to the bride, and to prevent her 
from being intercepted and carried off* by any of her 
former lovers. After the nuptial benediction was 

fiven, both the bridegroom and bride were crowned 
y the prieft with crowns made of flowers, which were 
kept in the church for that purpofe. Marriages, on 
that account, and for feveral other reafons, were 
moft commonly celebrated in the fummer feafon. 
The wedding-dreffes of the bride an<J three, of her 
maidens, and of the bridegroom and thf ee of his at- 
tendants, were of a peculiar colour and fafhion, and 
could not be ufed on any other occafion. Thefe 
dreffes, therefore, were anciently the per quifite of the 
minftrels or muficians, who had attended the wedding; 
but afterwards, when the minftrels had fallen into dif- 

gtacet 
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grace, they were commonly given to fame church or 
raonaftery. At night the new-married pair were con- 
duced to their apartment, and placed on the hymeneal 
couch, where they drank of the marriage cup with all 
who were prefent. Next morning the whole company 
aflembled in their apartment before they arofe, to hear 
the hufband declare the morning-gift; or what fettle - 
ment and indulgences he would grant his wife ; when 
a competent number of his relations became fureties, 
that lie would perform what he promifed. The feaft- 
ings and rejoicings continued feveral days after the 
marriage, and feldom ended till all the provifions were 
con fumed. To indemnify the hufband, in fome de- 
gree, for all thefe expences, the relations of both par- 
ties made him fome prefents. 

The laws of matrimony were obferved with great 
ftriftnefs. Examples of adultery were extremely 
rare; and puniflied with much feverity. The hufband 
of an adulterefs, in the prefence of her relations, cut 
off her hair, ftripped her almofl naked, turned her out 
of his houfe, and whipped her from one end of the 
village to the other. A woman who had been thus 
expofed, never recovered her charafter, and neither 
youth, beauty, nor riches, could ever procure her 
another hufband. 

Ladies of high rank generally nurfed their own 
.children. This laudable pra&ice, however, did not 
continue to be univerfal among them, otherwife there- 
would have been no occafion for the following fevere 
remark. " A certain wicked cuflom Tiath arifen 
among married people," fays one, " that fome ladies 
refufe to nurfe the children whom they have brought 
forth, but deliver them to other women to be nurfed." 

As the Anglo-Saxons admired valour and intrepidity 
above all other qualities, they were very anxious to 
difcover whether their fons would be pofTefTed of them, 
and had various methods of putting their courage to 
the trial, even in infancy.. Of thole modes the fol- 
lowing was the moil common. Upon a certain day 

• , ' * appointed 



•appointed for that purpofe, the family and friends 
berngaflembled, the father placed his mfant^fon on the 
Heating- fide* of the roof' of his'houfe, and-there left 
him. If thechild began to cry, &nd appeared to be 
afraid of falling, 'the fpeftators were muchdeje&ed, 
and; prognofticated that he would be a coward , but it 
he clung 'boldly to the thatch, and difcovered no-marks 
e<f fear, Ahey were tranfportedVith joy, and pronounc- 
ed that he would prove a brave warrior. 

-As to rites of fepulture, it was fo much the euftom 
of the Angfe-Saxons todepofit the bodies of their dead 

• on' the furfaee of the ground, and to cover them with 
earth arid ftones, that they did this even when they 
burred them m churches; and the floors of fome 
churches were fo much incumbered with thefe little 
mounts, that they' became tjuite unfit for the celebra- 
tion of divine 7 fervice, and were on that account aban- 
■doned. The inconveniencies of this ancient -praQice 

• were at length fo fenfibly felt, that feveral canoris 
were made agarnft burying any in churches, except 
priefts, or faints, or fuch as; paid very well for thiat 
privilege. It was likewife -decreed, that thofe who 
were buried in them fhould be deposited in grave* of a 
proper depth under the pavement. The houfe in 
which. a dead body lay before it was buried, was* a 
fcene of continued* feafting, finging, dancing, and all 
'kind? of diverfions, which occahoned no fmall-expence 

to the family of the deceafed. In feme places of the 
north, they kept the dead unbuxied,* till they 1 had con- 
fumed all the wealth- which they had left behind them 
in 1 games* and ; feaftin;gs . This cuftom had prevailed in 

<*he 'times t>f ^Pagaroftn, and was J difcouraged by -the 
ehureh ; but it -was~too agreeable to* their ex cefirve 

: fondnefsfbr feafting-amrrioting ttrbefeon abandoned, 
* The : Anglo- Saxon kingsrqueens, and nobles, lived 

• it* a kind of 4 rude pomp arid -feate, and werC always 
Furrounded-wkh a -crowd of dfficers, retainers, end 

'•fervants. ^ GantttenheXJreav^ha walrthe richfeft and 
:TOdfH»a]piifieet*^rintr -never 

appeared 
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appeared in* public , * nor made any journey,, without a 
retirtu'e of three thoufarid armed men. 

The *Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon lahguage is To ah- 
ciettt, that it is i'mpoflible to trace it to Us origin. Somg 
learned' men have difeovered a remarkable- affinity be- 
tWfeen Ifie Greek arid Anglo-Saxon tongues, both in 
ttifcir* radical "words, arid in their general ftrufture. 
"With this view "they have colle&ed a corifiderable 
nfomVef 6f 'words, "which are names of the molt necef- 
fary "ahd "common things, and of - a fimilar found and 
fenfe in "both 'languages. - The refemblaace l>etween 
'the; Anglo-Saxon and rrfodern y ErigliQi is fo great, that 
ittofr or- the words of the former are ftill in uie, though 
many of them are much changed in their fpelling and 
ineanirig. 

'The Anglo-Saxons and £>anes long retained their 
foridnefs' for bathing in warm-water, which they had 
derived from their anceftors the ancient "Germans. In 
their laws, ihe warm bath is always confidered as one 
of the rieceflkries of life; and no lefs indifpenfafele 
than vlHuals, drink, or clothing. One of the moft 
common penances enjoined by the canons of the church 
in thbfe days, to fuch as had been guilty of great fins 1 
was,' to-abftain, -Tor a certain time, from the warm 
~bath, arid to give vifcluals, drink, clothes, firing, bath, 
and beds/ to a certain number of poor people. On 
the other hand, they~hada very great, averfion to bath- 
ing in cold water, rj which was Mo enjoined as a pe- 
nance, ^d bathe "at leafl every Saturday was the c«n- 
^Ifeht^nitEtice of alK who" had any regard to perfanal 
propriety, and wifhed to recommend themfelve* to'the 
favour of the4a<Mfes. , , 

The nobility fpent the greateft part of their revenues 
in giving entertainments to their friends and followers. 
Thefe feafts were more remarkable for their abundance 
than for their elegance. Some kinds of provifions 
were then ufed which would not now be touched, but 
in the greateft extremities of famine. The Danifh in- 
habitants of Northumberland, in particular, were fond 
of horfe-flclh, which they devoured in. great quan- 
. .„/Kt titles* 
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^ tities*. Ale was the favourite liquor of the Anglo- 
Saxons and Danes, as it had been of their German an- 
ceftors. As trade, was iii its infancy, wine was both 
fcarce and dear in Britain, during this period. Mead 
was alfo one of the luxuries of life, and«could only be 
procured by perfons of canfiderable opulence. Pig- 
ment was one of the richeft and moft delicious liquors 
of thofe times, and fo much admired both in England 
and on the continent, that it was commonly called nec- 
tar. It was a fweet and odoriferous liquor, made of 
honey, wine, and Tpiceries of various kinds. Morat 
was alfo efteenjed a delicacy, and was only found at 

r the tables of the great. It was made of honey, diluted 
with the juice of mulberries. 

As war was the chief delight of the Anglo-Saxon 
thanes, and their followers, the amufements of their 
youth, and oven of their riper years,* were of a martial' 
nature. A young warrior thus recounts the exercifes 
ty which he had acquired dexterity by conftant prac- 
tice : *' I fight valiantly ; I fit firmly on horfeback ; 
. I am inured to fwimming ; I know how to run along 
on fkates; I dart the. lance, and am fkilful at the oar+V' 
Their fondnefs for games of chance has already been 
mentionedl When a young nobleman applied to a 
father for permrffion to pay his addreffes' to his daugh- 
ter, the parent generally made a trial of his temper, by 
playing with him at dice and chefs, before he gave him 
an anfwer. The game of backgammon was invented 
in Wales,' during this period, an<J derives its name 
from the two WeUh'wordtf, tack 'and cammon, fignu 
fying UttU battle. 

* Wilkin*. * Norther* Anti^uiti«tT . 
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CHAP. I. ■ . •- 

UlLiTARY HISTORY FROM THE NORMAN CON-, 
QUEST, A. D. 1066, TO THE DEATH OF KING 
JOHN, A. D. 12l6. 

WE Rave already feen William, duke of Nor- 
mandv, victorious at Haftings. Nothing could 
exceed the aftonifcment of the Englilh nation, when 
made acquainted with the iflue of that unfortunate 
battle. In order to terminate an enterprife, which he 
knew difpatch' alone could render fuccefsful, William 
inftaritly put his army in motion, and advanced bv 
forced marches to London. His approach increafed* 
the general alarm, and the divifions afready prevalent 
in the fcnglifti councils. The fuperior clergy, of' 
whom the majority were his own countrymen, began 
to declare in his favour; and the pope's bull, bywliich" 
his undei taking was avowed and confecrated, was now 
openly offered as a reafon*fbr general fubmiflion. 
Other caufes rendered it difficult for the Englilh na- 
tion to defend their liberties, in this critical emergency. 
The body of the. people had, in a great meaftire, loft 
their ancient pride and independent fpirit, by their 
recent fub/efKdntotheDanes, and deemed the mcon- 
veniencies of adrnitting the pretentions of William left 
dreadful than thofe of biood/hed, war, and refinance. 
A repulfe, which a party of. Londoners received from 
five hundred Norman horfe, renewed Uie terror of the 
great defeat at Halting*. • The eafy fubmtffion of all 1 
the ftiliabitarfta of Kent tVas- an additional difcourage- 
rfient'to thedt} and thc'biirnirrg' of Sdttfchwark made 
' : ^'" - • ■■•• I 'T " the 
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•the citizens of 'London dread a like fate for their ca- 
pital. Few men entertained any thoughts but of felf- 
, preservation 

The bifhops fet the example. The nobles, with 
Edgar Atheling, the natural heir to the crown, waited 
upon William, and declared their intention of yield- 
ing to his authority. All feemed in a ftate oi har- 
mony; and William, who at "firfl: was inclined to defer 
his coronation till the confent of the nation at large 
fiipuld be obtained, now haftened the ceremony, It 
was acconjingly performed in Wefhninfter- Abbey, in 
pretence of the moft confiderable nobility arid gentry, 
.Doth Englifh and Norman, with apparent fatisfaction. 

Thenewfovereign confirmed the liberties and im* 
immities of London, and all the other cities of Eng- 
land. In his whole admfnrftration he bore 'the fem- 
blance of the lawful prince, not of the conqueror ; fo 
that the Englifh began to flatter theihfelves they had 
only changed the iucceflion of their Tovereigns, (a 
matter which gave them tittle concern)* without injury 
to their form of government. 

But William, notwrthftqnding this Teeming confi- 
dence and friendship, Which he exprefled for his En- 
clifli fubje&s f took care to place all real power in the 
hands of the Normans. He every where dffarmed the 
inhabitants." He built fortrefies in all the principal 
cities, where he quartered Gorman foldiers. He be- 
llowed the forfeited eftates onthe moil powerful of hi* 
captains. To one of his favourites he gave the whole 
county of Chefter, which he erected into a palatinate, 
and rendered by his grant almoft independent of the 
crown. While his civil adipiniftration wore the face 
of the, legal magiftrate, his military inftkutions were 
thofe of a mailer and tyrant. 

By this mixture of rigour and lenity, he fo fubdued 
and compofed the minds of the people of England, 
that be ventured to vifit his native country, within fix 
months after he had left it. On this oilentatious tour 
the Englifh nobles accompanied the king. Their 
drefs, pquipage, and rich plate, aflonifhed the Nor- 
mans. 
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mans, wjrfb, neverthelefs r looked on them as prifoneit 
led in triumph. -Mean while Edgar Atheiing, although 
refpefifully treated by the new fovereign, thought 
proper to retire from England with hit fitters. H* 
friends afTert that his flight was guided by heaven, as k 
gained Malcolm of Scotland for the princefs Margaret* 
by w ho fe offspring the Saxon race was reftoredto the 
throne of England, in the next reign but oaf. 

Infurredions now appeared in every part of the 
country, which ferved only to rivet the chains of the 
Engliih. Acquainted with the reftlefs difpofition of 
the Northumbrians, who had begun the revolt, and 
determined to incapacitate them from ever more rao- 
leftine him, William iffued orders for laying wafte 
that fertile country, which, to the extent of fixty 
miles, lies between the Humber and the Tees. The 
houfcs wei^e reduced to aflies by the unfeeling Nor* 
mans ; the cattle were feized and driven away ; the 
inftruraentt of hufbandry wert deftroyed; and the in- 
habitants were compelled either to leek a fubfifteira* 
in the fouthern parts of Scotland, or to periih in the* 
woods by cold and hunger, which many ot them chafe 
rather to do than abandon their native foil. The live* 
of an hundred thoufand perfons are computed to have 
been facrificed to this ftroke of barbarotis policy: 
But William was now determined to proceed to ex* 
tremities againft all the natives of England, and to re- 
duce them to a condition in which they fliouW be rfo 
longer formidable to his government. It was a crime 
fuflicient in an Engltlhman to be opulent, noble, or 
powerful j and the policy of the king concurring with 
the rapacity of needy adventurers, produced an almdflf 
total revolution in the landed property of the kingdoni.' 
Ancient and honourable families were reduced to beg- 
gary. The nobles were every where treated with ig- 
nominy and contempt, whilft their eftates were divided 
amongftthe new-comers, fubjeft to thofe militaiy fer- 
Wees which had been ufed on the continent. 

At thk period likewife, a complete change wasma^e 

in the «cclefiaftical -as well as in the civil ftate of -the 

F 2 realm ; 
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jrealm; for under the pretext of difaffe&ion to the 
jKoroan government, alraoft every Anglo-Saxon of 
.Yank or wealth in the church was deprived of his bene- 
Jice, and replaced by a foreigner. To «ffec\ ihefe al- 
terations, the pope, whpfe vanity and avarice the fe- 
jracious conqueror took care to gratify, aided him with 
the full force of his then exorbitant authority. The 
king had even entertained the difficult project of to- 
tally aboliihing the language of this country. He or- 
dered the Englifh youth to be inftrucled in the French 
tongue, in all the fchools throughout the kingdom. 
;The pleadings in the fupreine courts of judicature 
were m. French. The deeds were often drawn in the 
&ine language ; and the laws were com po fed in that 
idiom. No other tongue was u fed at court. It be^ 
carrie the language of all fafhionable foeieties, and the 
natives themlelves affefted to excel in it. To this 
attempt of the Conqueror, and to the foreign dorai- 
-nions fo long annexed to the crown of England, we 
owe that predominant mixture of French in our. lan- 
guage. . In fliort, nothing was left untried, which had 
4 tendency to obliterate every trace of the Anglo- 
Saxon Conftftution.. 

, William* iaiilt th/e flone Square tower at London, 
commonly called the White Tower. He alfo caufed 
% general furvey of all the lands of England to be 
jpjide. This curious and political work, called 
Dom$fday-boQk, is ftill preferved in the Exchequer. 
No nation now exifling can boaft fuch valuable mo- 
numents of antiquity, in fo entire preservation ; nor 
can there be a higher proof of their genuine worth, 
than their typing allowed , as incontrovertible evidence 
in. every court of law. 

William's love of the chace prompted him not only 
to enact ievere laws againil thofe who interfered with 
him in this favourite amufement, but alfo to depogu- 
faietbe country in Hampfhire, to the extent of thirty 
mile*. Having turned out .the inhabitants, and. de- 
flroy^dall-ihe villages, houfes, plantations, and even 
churches,, which Hood witjiin that traft, he referved it 
3 for 
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for the habitation of wild beafts, and diftinguiffeoT it 
by the name of the New Foreft. . • . * i 

But the repofe of this fortunate king was difturbeci 
in- his old age, by the rebellion of his eklcft fori Ro* 
bert, who had been appointed governor of Normandy ,> 
but now aflumed the government as fovereign.~c*f that 
province, in which fie was favoured by the Iting of 
France. William feeing a war inevitable, entered upon! 
it wkh his ufual vigour, and with *incredible celerity, 
transporting a brave Englifharmy, invaded France. 

As the grounds of a quarrel between the Norman* 
and Philip were not very important, a truce was icon 
concluded* and a perfect harmony^ might have beer* 
reftored, had not the French monarch dropt a farcafti© 
remark on the enormous corpulency of his antagonift- 
William had kept his bed fame days, and was told 
that Philip had enquired, whether the King of Eng- 
land was not yet delivered of his great belly ? Thi»: 
coarfe jeft had fatal confequences. For the irritateab 
William, alluding to the cuftorns of France, fent word 
to Philip that " ten thoufand lances mould attend his 
churching at Notre Dame, inftead of the ufual tapers.'* 
To make thispromife good, he flew to. arms, and laid 
• wafle the lfle of France to the walls of Paris, . He 
took and burnt the city of. Mantes, fparing neither 
churches, convents, nor the haplefs priefts ai*cb quns f ~ 
who had fled to their fcelten This falling out in the: 
moft fultry part of a very hot fummer, the heat oi the 
weather joined to that of the flames which coniumedi 
Mantes, andabr^ife from the pommel of his..iaddle,i 
finiflied the earthly courfe of llhe hitherto invincibtei 
hero, on the ninth of September, 1087. . * ' s 

The fpirit of William L was bold andenterprifiny,. 
yet guided by prudence ; and his exorbitant ambition v 
which lay little under the reftraints of jaftice, acdftill 
lefs under thofe of humanity, ever lubmktedtp the 
dictates of reafon and found policy. Though nou in:- 
fenfible to generoiity, he was hardened againft com**'. 

Eaflion, and he Teemed < equally oftentatious, and ad- . 
itious of eclat, in his clemency and in his vengeance* 
F 3 William 
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*; Wiflianill. furfiamed Rufus, or the Red, from th£ 
colour of his hair,' a brave and intrepid prince, was 
Engaged inperpetual wars with his rebellious fubje&s. 
The fttft&fran to the crown'of England was difputed 
between him and his elder brother, Robert, whom the 
Nonnaisr^ery imich loved, but was carried in his fa- 
vour. About this time the crufades.to the Holy Land 
began, and Robert, who Was among the firif to engage, 
acconimodated matters 'wiih William for a fura of 
money, which he levied from the clergy. Numbers 
of undifciplined enthufiafls, under Peter the Hermit, 
and Walter the Permylefs, now plundered and fought 
their way through Hungary to the walls of Conftanti- 
nople, leaving myriads oi their comrades facrificed to 
the revenge of thofe whom they had pillaged. .The 
einperor Alexis relieved them, but, as they laid wafte 
the fuburbs of his capital, he encouraged Walter to 
lead them againft the Turks, by whom they were alt 
an to pieces. 

William behaved with great generofity towards 
Edgar Atheling and the court of Scotland, notwith- 
flanding aH the provocations he had received from that 
quarter* He was accidentally killed, as he was hunt- 

A D MOO * n & * n ** ^ w * ore ^> ^y Sit Walter 
.'V • Yyrrel, a French gentleman, who in- 

ftantly embarked*for the Holy Land to expiate his in- 
voluntary crime. The body was conveyed to Win- 
cbefter in a common cart, A tomb erefted over it was 
broken to pieces in the laft civil wars, and a large gold 
ring with a fiiver chalice were found mingled with the 
royal dull. This prince built Weftminfter»hall, as it 
now Bands, and added feveral works to the tower, 
which he furrounded with a Wall and ditch. 

Prince Henry, furnamed Btauderc, on account mi 
his learning, was hunting wkh Rufus in the New 
Poreft, when he received intelligence of that monarch's 
dtath. Having therefore fecured the royal treafure av- 
Winchefter, which, he knew to he neceffary for faci* 
Ikattng his defigns on the crown, he battened with it to 
Lo»don, where in lefs than three days he was crowned. 

Thug 
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Thus by his courage . and celerity he intruded hiirv- 
felf into the vacant throne, no one having fufficien; 
fpirit or fenfe of duty to appear in favour of Robert, . 
who was (till engaged in the Cfufade. He rendered 
himfelf ftill more popular by his* marriage with Ma- 
tilda, daughter of Malcolm, king: of Scotland, and 
niece to Edgar Atheling. This lady, oh the death of 
her father, had been educated in a nunnery in England, 
and had worn the veil, but never taken the vows ; <4 
circumftance which was, at -firft, thought to militate 
againft her being permitted to marry. It was how- 
ever determined in a council of prelates and nobles, 
that as file had affumed the veil tor the protecVion of 
her honour, during the late troubles, (he was ftill free 
to marry ; and her nuptials were celebrated withgreat 
pomp and folemnity. Thus was the long breach be- 
tween the Saxon and Norman interefts finally united, 
to the great fatisfaftion of the Englifb/ 

Henry made himfelf mailer of the duchy of Nor ? 
mandy, and, with a mofl ungenerous meannefs, de- 
tained his brother Robert a pnfoner, for 28 years, till 
the time-of his death. He was afterwards engaged in 
a bloody but fuccefsful war with France, He died in 
the feventy-eighth year of his age, having fettled the 
fucceffion upon his daughter, the emprefs Matilda, 
widow to Henry JV. emperor of Germany, and her 
fon Henry, by her fecond hufband Geoffry Planta- 
genet, earl of Anjou. ' 

The crown of England, however, was feized by 
Stephen earl of Blois, the fon of Adela, fourth daugh- 
ter to William the Coh^uelror. In the mean tirfie, 
Matilda found a generous proteftor in her' uncle, 
David, king of Scotland, and a worthy fubjeft invher 
natural brother Robert, earl of Gloucefter, whp 
headed her party, till her fon was of age. A long and 
bloody war enfued, when the barons, who dreaded 
the power of the clergy, inclined towards Matilda; 
and Stephen, having been abandbned by hispartizans ? 
Was defeated and taken prifoner in 1141. The nobi- 
lity and clergy now demanded to be governed by the 
F 4 Saxon 
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Saxon Jaws, according to the charter granted by 
ftenry I. and finding Matilda refraftory, they drove 
$er out ol" England in 1142. Stephen having been 
Exchanged for the earl of Glouceftef, who had been 
likewife taken prifoner, upon obtaining his' liberty, 
found that his clergy and nobility had in faft excluded 
him from the government, by building HOOcaftles, 
where each owner lived as an independent prince. 
Stephen attempted to force them to declare his ion, 
Euttace, heir apparent to the kingdom. This exafpe- 
rated the clergy fo much, that they invited over young 
Henry of Anjou," who landed in England with an 
army of foreigners. Euftace dying about this time, 
his father Stephen, was permitted to retain the name 
and office of king, during his life ; and Henry, who 
was in faft invefted with the chief executive power, 
was acknowledged his fucceflbr. 

Henry II. lurnamed Plantagenet, was by far the 
greateft prince of his time. The firft afts of his go- 
vernment correfponded with the high idea entertained 
of his abilities. He difmifled all the mercenary troops, 
and demolifhed the new -erected caftles, which had 
proved fo many fan&uaries to rebels. But the exor- 
bitant power of the clergy, and the conduft of Thomas 
a Becket, whom he had railed from a low flation to 
the dignity of chancellor, and primate of all England, 
gave him great lineafinefs. Becket, while Chancellor, 
was pompous in his retinue, fumptuous in his furni- 
ture, and luxurious in his table, beyond what Britain 
had, ever feen in a fubjeft. His houfe was a place of 
education for the fons of the chief nobility, and the 
king himfelf often condefcended to partake of his en^ 
tertajnments. His amufements were as gay, as his 
manner of life was fplendid and elegant. He employed 
liimfelf, at leifure hours, in hunting, hawking, gaming, 
and horfemanfhip. His complaifance and good hu- 
mour had rendered him agreeable, and his induftiy 
and abilities ufefiU to his mailer. But no fooner was 
he inftalled in the fee of Canterbury, which rendered 
him the fecond perfon in the kingdom, than he fe- 

cretly 
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fecretly afplred at being the firft. He maintained U* 
his retinue and attendants alone, his ufual pomp an J 
luftre; in his own perfon he affe&ed the greaieft auf- 
terity and mortification. He wore fact- cloth next his 
ikin; his food was generally bread, and his drink, 
water ; he lacerated his hack with frequent difciphhe, 
and he daily wafted the feet of thirteen beggars. Thus 
did Becket, by a pretended fan&ity, let himfelf up 
the champion of the clergy inoppofition'to the crown. 
The king aflembled his nobility at Clarendon, a name 
fiill famous for the constitutions there ena£ted„ which 
aboliflied the authority of the Romifh fee oyer the En- 
glifti clergy. Becket finding itrin vair* to refiff the 
fiream, figned thofe conftitutions, till they cou'kt be 
ratified by the pope, who, as he forefaw, rejected 
them. In the mean time, however, being conviclea 
of robbing the public, while he was chancellor^he- 
iled to France, where the pope and the French king 
efpouied his caufe. The comequence was that all the 
Englifh clergy on the, king's fide were ex communis 
-cated, and } the fubje&s abloived from their alTegjance.. 
This, difcoricerted Henry fo much, that he fubmittect 
to treat with his rebel prelate, and, on one occafion,. 
humiliated himfelf fo far, as to hold the Jtirriip while 
he mounted his horfe. This condefcenfion fwejlcct 
his pride, and increafed his infolence, which at laft 
became infupportable to Henry ~ Finding that he wai 
only the firfl fubjeel in bis own dominions, he wa* 
heard to fay in the anguifh of liis heart, "Is thcre- 
none who will revenge his monarch's caufc upon^this 
audacious prieft ?" 31iefe words reached, thd fear* . A£ 
four knights, who immediately fetout ror Canterbus)^ 
and murdered Becket before the altar of . ^ ' ' 
his own church. Such was. the tragical ,* *. . * , 
death of this lofty and inflexible prelate* who was able: 
to cover from the worM> and probably Trorri hlrnfelft. 
the efforts of pride and ambit Jon, under the diPguife of 
fauclky, and of zeal for the iriterefis of religion* * 

The intelligence of this murder threw Heary ihtip 
thegreateit confirmation/' He Quit Hntfel£>rj for 
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ffifee days, and refufed to take any fuftenance. He 
chiefly; areaded the dilpleafure of the pope. He found 
means', however, by a well-timed embaffy, to divert 
the pontiff's anathemas from himfelf : they were only 
levelled in general againft all the aft or s, accomplices, 
and abettors of the murder. The clergy, though their 
rage was thus happily diverted from falling immediately 
on the king, were not idle m extolling the merits of 
Becket's martyrdom. Endlefe ivere their panegyrics 
dn hispiety . Two years after his death he was canon- 
ized by pope Alexanders miracles were wrought By 
his reticules; a folemn jubilee for celebrating his vir- 
tues was eilabliflied ;' his body was removed to a mag- 
nificent (brine, enriched with prefents from all parts of 
Chrutendom ; and it is computed that, in one year, 
above an hundred thoufand piigiims arrived at Canter- 
bury, and paid their devotions at his tomb. It is in- 
deed a piortifying reflection to thofe who are actuated 
by the love of fame, fo juftly denominated the laft in* 
firmity of noble minds, that the wifeft legiflator, and 
ifeioft exalted genius that ever reformed or enlightened 
the world, can never expeft fuch tributes of praife, as 
jure lavifhed on the memory of pretended faints. It is 
Only a conqueror, by no means an amiable charafter, 
Who can pretend to the attainment of equal renown and 

|Iory* 

As foon as Henry found that he was, in no immediate 
danger from the thunders of the Vatican, he undertook 
jm expedition againft Ireland, which he conquered. 
A D i 174 **** nlarr * a 6 e w ^ Eleanor the divorced 
n * queen of France, heirefs of Guienne and 

ffeiftou, made him very powerful in that country. 
. About this time, the king of Scotland invaded En- 
gland with an army of 80,000 men. Senfible of his 
Sanger, and of the effefts of fuperftrtion on the minds 
Of the people, Henry weritbarefoot to Becket's tomb, 
proftrated hifnfelf before the fhrine of the faint, re- 
mained in falling and prayer during a whole day, and 
watched aH night the .holy reliques; He even fub- 
jtoiitted t& a penance Hill more Angular and humiliating. 
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He affembled a chapter of the monks, put a fcpurge 
of difcipline into the hands of each, and prefented his 
bare fhoulders to the lafhes which thefc^cctfcfiaftics in- 
flifted upon him 2 Next morning he received absolu- 
tion ; and his generals obtained, on the fame day, a 
great vi&ory over the Scots, which was. regarded as a 
proof of his final reconciliation with Heaven, and with 
Thomas a Becket. 

The amours of this monarch rendered him unhappy 
in his old age. Among the number of his miflreffes, 
was Rofamond, daughter of Lord Clifford, ufually 
diftinguifhed by the appellation of Fair Rofamond, on 
account of her exquifitc beauty. We are told, that 
Henry, who entertained a violent and lading affe£lioa 
for this lady, concealed her in a labyrinth, in Wood- 
Hock park, where Ihe was at length difcovered, ami 
poifoned by the queen; but this part of the $ory t 
though adopted by many hiftorical writers, feems to bft 
fabulous. His infidelity, however, was relented by 
Eleanor, who encouraged his fons in repeated rebel- 
lions, which fo affefted their father, that he died of «a 
fever at Chinon in France, in the 57th . ^ nag* 
year of his age. For wifdom, virtue, and 
abilities, Henry was thegreatefl prince of his time. ; 
' Richard I. the elded furviving /on ,of Henry -JI< 
furnamed Coeur de Lion, from his- great courage* 
made a molt magnificent crutade to the Hoty Land* ., 
where he took Afcalorv, and performed prodigies .$f 
Valour. After feveral glorious, butfrjtiitlefs^ip*. 
paigns, he made a truce of three years with • Sal»4iav 
emperor of the Saracens, In his return tsh l£qglan4, 
he wastreacheroufly fmeprifed by the duke,of Aiiftua» 
who fent him a priloner to Henry VI. His ranfbru 
was fixed by the fordid emperor at three hundred %\xour 
4and pounds. 

The truce being expired, the war between England 
and France was refumed, and carried on ty both pa*** 
*ies with great animofity and cruelty. At la#, Jiqpf* 
«ever t Richard :waj killed at the fiege of a n ll9t* 
Chalus. One Bertrauddc Gourdou* an*** " . .-** 
! F 6 archer, 
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archer, took aim at him, and pierced his (Boulder with 
an arrow. The king immediately gave orders for the 
affault, took the place, and hanged all the garrifoh, 
except Gourdon, whom he referved for a more cruel 
execution. The wound in itfelf was not dangerous; 
but the unflcilful furgeon in extracting the arrow, fo 
rankled the part, that a gangrene enfued, and itprbved 
mortal. When Richard found his end approaching, 
he fent for Gourdon, and alked why he fought bis life. 
V My father, and my two irothcrs," replied the un- 
daunted foldier, " fell by your fword, and you in- 
tended to have executed me- I am now in your 
power, and you may do your worft : but I fhall en. 
dure the mod fevere torments with pleafure, fince 
Heaven has afforded me fueh revenge, as, with my 
own hand, to be the caute of your death." Struck 
with the boldnefs of _ the reply, and humbled by his 
approaching diffolution, Richard ordered the prifoner 
to be fet at liberty. But his blood-thirfty general, 
J&farcadce,. a ftranger to fuch generofity, feized the 
unhappy man, flayed him alive, and then hanged 
Jam. 

The reign of John, who fwcceeded his brother 
Richard I. is infamous in the Englifli hiftory. He 
put to death prince Arthur, who had the hereditary 
right to the crown, beifig the eldeft fon of his brother 
Geoffry. His misfortunes commenced with this 
crime. All men were ftruck with horror at the in- 
human deed, and he was from that moment detefted by 
hts fub jefts, both in England and on the continent. 
Through his bafenefs and cowardice, the Englifli loft 
$e greateft part of their territories in Franc*. The 
church alfo, which had not declined a conteft with the 
inoft powerful monarchs, took advantage of John's 
imbecility, and with the moft aggravating circuqa- 
ftances of infolence and fcorn, forced her yoke upon 
*Mtm. Pope Innocent ordered the* monks of Canter.- 
'fewy, without the king's peritiiflion, to eleft for their 

Cimate, cardinal Langton, an Engli&ttran by birth, 
t attached to the iee of Rome. 

John 
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John was greatly enraged when he heard of this in- 
fringement of his prerogative, and, venting his paffion 
on toe monks, fent two knights to expel them from 
their convent, and take poneffion of their revenues. 
Upon which the pope, after many admonitions and 
threats, laid the kingdom under an interdicl. By this 
fentence, the nation was of a fudden deprived of all 
(he exterior rites of religion. The altars were de- 
fpoiled of their ornaments. The croffes, the reliques, 
the images, the ftatues of the faints, were laid on the 
ground ; and, as if the aix itfelf were profaned, and 
might pollute them by its contact, the priefts carefully 
covered them up, even fromtheir own approach and 
veneration , The ufe of bells entirely ceaied in all the 
churches. The bells themfelves were removed from 
the ftecples, and laid on the ground with the other 
facred ulenfils. Mafs was celebrated with fhut doors, 
and none but the priefts were admitted to that holy in* 
ftitution. The dead were not interred in confecrated 
ground, but were thrown into ditches, or buried in 
common fields* The people were prohibited the ufe 
of meat, as in Lent, and debarred from all pleafures 
and amufements. They were forbidden even to falute 
each other, or fo much as to (have ih&ir beards, and 
give any decent attention to their perfon and apparel* 
Every thing wore the appearance of the deepeft di- 
jftrefs, and of the mod immediate apprehenuons of 
divine vengeance and indignation. 
. John at laft fo much dreaded a French invaijon, 
that he became a tributary to the pope, and laid his 
crown and regalia at the foot of the legate Pandolfi, 
.who luept them five days. The great barons refented 
his meannefs, by taking arms; but he repeated his 
(hameful fubmiflions to the pope, and, after experiencing 
various fortunes of war, was at lad brought -fo low, that 
the barons obliged him to fign the great deed * ^\ i o i# 
fowellknownbythenameof Magna Charta. ' ' 
This bufinefs was tranfatled at Runnemede, between 
t Windfor and Stains, a fpot ever fince defervedly ce- 
lebrated, and even hallowed by eyery zealous lover, of 
l ~ - '* ,fc liberty. 
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liberty. Though John.fremed to fuhmii to all riiefe 
regulations, he only diffembled, till he could find a 
favourable opportunity for annulling all his conceflions. 
Having called upon the pope for proteftion, the 
barons withdraw their allegiance from him, ajid . 
transferred it to Lewis, the eldeft fon of Philip Au- 
guftus king of France. But the imprudent partiality 
of Lewis to his countrymen encreafed that jealoufy, 
which it w<is fo natural for the Englifli to entertain in 
their prefent fituation, and did great hurt to his caufe. 
Many of the diflatisfied barons returned to the king's 

£arty ; and John was preparing to make a lad effort for 
is crown, when death put an -end to his troubles and 
his crimes. His character is nothing btyt a compli. 
cation of vices, equally mean and odious, ruinous to 
kumfelf and deftm&ive to his people. 



CHAP. II. 

THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT OF THIS PERIOD. 

A BLIND obedience to the pope being as much a 
tenet of the Norman monks, as it had bepn of 
their predeceflbrs the Anglo-Saxons, little change was 
jnade in the EnglKh church by the inv?(ion in 106(j^ 
But the high«£pirited foreigners, who replaced the 
churchmen i wham William drove from theirbeuefices, 
foon quarreled among themfelves about precedence; 
and it was not without great difficulty that the arcb- 
bifhop of York could be brought to yield qbedience to 
'L^ntranc of Canterbury, a zealous champion for the 
doftrine ,of tnmftjbfiantiation, then little kpown ixji 
Great Britaip . 

The celibacy <rf die clergy, thoqgh enjoined by a 
.tbpufcnfl csanons, met with great oppolition. "So diffi- 
cult is it for the laws of men to overcome the laws of 
-nature ! By one of the canons of an Englifh council, 
;held at Wmchefter in 1076, the fecular clergy who 
had wjves, are aUowed 4o keep them ; which is a fuf - 

ficiemt 



nctet proof, that they formed a very powerful party. 
But thofe -who had Hot wives, are forbidden to marry ; 
and bimops are prohibited for the future to ordain any 
man who had a wife. 

The crufades were the plague of Europe, and the 
fcourge of Afia and Egypt, during this period. They 
ruined millions of families, and involved even the opu- 
lent m mifery and want. To defray the enormous 
expence, the rich opprefled their vafials* and obliged 
them, amidft poverty and defpair, to enlift in the cru- 
fade. The crufaders were invefted by the pope with 
privilege*, detrimental to the honours of the Deity, 
and the common rights of their neighbours. They 
werfe exempted from all profecution tor debt, during 
the time of their fervice. They paid «o taxes to their 
fovereigns, nor any interejt for what money they had 
Sorrowed. They had power to alienate their lands 
without the confc-nt of their fupertors. They had th<$ 
full pardon of all their fins, paft, prefent, or future, 
confirmed to them by the papal hulls ; and they were 
allured that angels would carry their fouls ftraight to 
heaven, if they, met their death in the holy Warfare. 
Europe by means of thefe expeditions, was drained of 
her rulers, her inhabitants, and wealth. Murders, 
rapes, and robberies, were eveiy where committed 
with impunity, by thefe pretended armies of Chrift, 
whilft Afia, and part of Europe, exhibited a fcene of 
blood, and horrid devaluation. Previous to their 
march, they difpofed of their poffeffions, a* at the point 
of death. To lecure the proteftion of heaven, amidft 
their expefted dangers, they bequeathed large dona- 
tions to the monks and priefts; and thofe who had 
law-fuits with the clergy, gave them up in tfadfr fa- 
vour. 

A great number of the bifhops and abbots, having 
accompanied the facred troops as commanders, volun- 
teers, or chaplains, the priefls and monks, in their 
abfence, abandoned themielves to luxury and wicked- 
nefs. We are told by Giraldus Cambrenlis, -that the 
monks and prior vf St. Swithm ftrew Aemfclves, one 
* . . day, 
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day, -prdftraie on tfce ground and in the mire Before 
Hencv II. complaining with many tears and much 
doleful lamentation,, that the bifhop of Winchefler, 
who wasalfo their abbot, had cut off three difliesjrom 
their table. How many has he left you ? faid the 
King. Ten only, replied the difconfolate moftks. I 
myfeifi exclaimed the king, never had more than 
three : and I enjoin your bifnop to reduce you to the 
feme number. „ / 



CHAP. III. 

OF THB ANGLO-NORMAN CONSTITUTION, 
GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS. 

THE feudal law is the chief foundation both of the 
government and jurif-prudence eftabliflied by 
the Normans in England. . According to the princi- 
pies of this law, the king was the fupreme lord of the 
landed property > for the term feudal implies, that any 
pofleflion fo called is held from another. The land 
was conceived to be -a fpecies of benefice, for which 
the vaflal owed ftated fervices to his baron* as the^ 
baron hirafelf did to the crown. . The vaflal was, 
obliged to defend his baron in war; and the baron, at 
the head of his vaffals, was bound to fight in defence 
of the king and kingdom . . 

As the duke of .Normandy, by takuag theufual oatli 
admiuiftered to the Anglo-Saxon kings at their coro r 
nation, had iblemnly engaged to maintain the confti- 
fution, the Englifli nation, had reafon* to helieve, tliat 
they had only changed their native fovereign fqr one of 
foreign extra&ion. But though William for ibme 
time affe&ed moderation, and even adopted fome. of 
the laws of Edward the Confefl'or,. he foon utterly fub- 
verted the form of government, and in its ftead,iiibfli- 
tuted a rigid ieudal monarchy, or military ariltocracy, ij» 
which a regular chain of fubordination and fervice w.as 
eltahli&efl. This wa* attended with a grievous des 

- piefEoa 
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preffion of the body of the people, who were daily 
expofed to the infults and exattions of the nobles, 
whofe vaflals they were, and frofn whofe oppreflivc 
jurifdi&ion It was difficult and dangerous for them to 
appeal. This depreffion, as might be expefted, was 
more complete and humiliating in England, under the 
firft Anglo-Norman princes, than in any other feudal 
government. William I. by his artful and tyrannical 
policy, by attainders and confifcations, haa become, 
in the courfe of his reign, proprietor of almoft all the 
lands in the kingdom. Thefe lands, however, he 
could not poflibly retain in his own hands. He rwas 
under the neceflity of bellowing the greater part of 
them on his Norman captains, or nobles, the compa.' 
niohs of his conqueft, and the inftruments of his ty- 
ranny, who had led their own vaflals to battle. But 
thofe grants he clogged with heavy feudal fervices, 
and payments, which none dared t& refufe. The 
barons and tenants who held immediately of the crown, 1 
and, with the dignified clergy, formed the national 
affembly, impofed obligations yet more fevere on their 
vaflals, the inferior land-holders, confifting chiefly of 
unhappy Englifh gentlemen, for whom they had no 
bowels of companion. The #ate of England, at the 
death of William the conqueror, is thus defcribed by 
one of our ancient hiftorians, who was almoft contem-' 
p'orarv with that prince, " The Normans/* fays he, 
"had now fully executed the wrath of heaven upon the 
Hnglifii. There was hardly one of that nation, who . 
pouefled any power ; they were all involved in fervi- 
tude and 1 forrow ; infomuch, that. to be called- an En- 
gliihman was confidered as a- reproach. In thofe mi- - 
lerable times 'many oppreflive taxes and tyrannical' 
culloms'were introduced;' Hie king himfelf, when 
he had let his lands at their full value, if another te-' 
nant came and offered more, gave them to him who 
offered moft \ arid' the great men Were* inflamed- with 
foch a rage for money that they did not care by what 
ineaus it was acquired. The more they talked of juf- 
ticc,* the more, tnjurioujly they a^led. Thofe who were 

called 
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<allcd Justiciaries, weje the fountains of all inj<juitjr. 
Sheriffs and judges, whofe peculiar duty it was to pro- 
nounce righteous judgments, were the moft cruel of 
ail tyrants, and greater plunderers than common thieves 
and robber s*. M 

The prerogative of buying, in preference to others, 
all things neceflary for their court and caftles, com* 
monly called purveyance, which belonged tp the kings 
of England in this period, was afpurce of infinite vex- 
atious and injuries to the people. " The purveyors,, 
who attended the court," fays a re fpef table hiftprian, 
•' nlcmdered anddeftroyed the whole country through 
which the king paffed, without any controui. Some 
of them were To intoxicated with malice, that when 
they could not confume, all the provifions in thehpufes 
which they invaded, they either fold or burnt them. 
After having washed their hprfeV feet with the liquor* 
which they could not drinl^ they let them run out on 
the around, or deftfpyed them in forne other way." 

Tube Sa^on courts of juftice were now fuffered to 
decline. The county- court in- particular, the dignity 
of which, for feverai years, furvived the Norrnan'in- 
yafion, fell by a ftroke of defpotifm equally unjuft and 
impolitic. For, about the year 1085, the bifhopsand 
abbots were prohibited from fitting there. On this, 
the lay-noblemen thought it beneath their dignity to 
attend, and that hall of juftice, whofe bench ufed to 
be crowded with prelates and peers, was gradually de- 
feated. 

The king's court, after the conqueft, was very fplen* 
did. {fere fat the. great officers of the crown, the 
juftice*, and the baron*. In the monarch's abfence 
the firft jufticiary ajwayjs prefided* The ceremonies 
were magnificent, and the habits brilliant and colli y. 
Could pomp and parade have compenfated for the 
Want of equity, the Saxoji jurls-prujdenice might have 
heen forgotten. Courts were held by the harons at the 

* Jf f nry # Huatin|d«u 
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halls «f their caftks, wheje caufea of a trivial natiuw 
j were decided. 

Fines were a confiderahle branch of the royal reve- ' 
nue. It appears from the ancient records of the ex-* 
chequer, which are ftill extant, that the kings of Eng- 
land, at this period, like eaftern princes, could not be 
approached without a prefent. Even juftice itfelf wan 
k bought and fold. The fupreme court of judicature 
was open to none, who did not bring prefents to the 
king. The barons of the exchequer were not alhamed 
to infert, as an article in their records, that the county 
of Norfolk gave money that they might he fairly dealt 
with. Enormous fums were paid by females, either 
for leave to marry, or, more commonly, that they 
might not be forced to wed againft their will- £vcn> 
ladies of high rank were not exempted from fact im- 
pofitkxis; tar we find Lucia, countefs of C heller, 
paying " five marks of filver, that fhe might npt, 
during next five years only, be compelled to marry*/' 
Ought not we then to think ourfelves very happy, that 
we live in a civilized age, and under a limited mo* 
narchy ? 

Thofe who had npt money to compound (or mur- 
ders, rapes, and ether capital offences, were put to 
death ; and the common place of execution was Smith- 
field. - / 

But the rigour of the Anglo-Norman government, 

and the licentious fpirit of the nobles, proved uhi* 

mately favourable to general liberty. The oppreffed 

people looked up to the king for prote&ion ; and cir- 

cumftaHces enabled them to obtaicr it. The defeft of 

thetitleof William II. and of Henry I. induced then* 

to liften to the complaints of their Englifli fubje&k 

: aadtoredrefs.maoy of their grievances, , The people, 

, in fome meafure fatisfied with the tehef afibrdfed thsm, 

I became feniible of their conieuuence, and of their ak~ 

ligations to the prawn; while the barons, finding: 

tiemfelvea in quiet poffeffuan of their finglifli HUt&> 

• Madoft'saccffiatofthe fo&ejuar, 

stnd 
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and apprehending no future diftujbance from the na- 
tives, bore with impatience the burdens impofed upon 
them by William I. and to which th«y had readily 
fubniitted, in the hour of conqucft and of danger. 
They faw the neceffity of heing more indulgent to their 
vaflals, in order to obtain fuHicient force, to enable 
them to retrench the prerogatives of the fovereign, and 
of connecting their caufe with that of the people. 

Thus reftored to a (hare in the legiflature r the 
Engliih commonalty felt more fully their own impor- 
tance ; and by a long and vigorous ftruggle, main- 
tained with unexampled perfeverance, they wrefled 
from both the king and the tioWes, *aU the other rights 
61 a free people, of which their Anglo-Saxon ancef- 
tors had been robbed by the violent invafion, and cruel 
policy of William the Norman, To thofe rights they 
were entitled as men, by the great law of nature and 
reafon, which declares the welfare of the whole com. 
munity to be the end of all civil government ; and as 
Engliihmen, by inheritance, 

CHAP. IV. : 

LITERATURE, A. p. 1066—1216,. 

MOST of the perfons who attempted to revive li- 
terature, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had 
'derived their principles of fcience from the Greeks in the/ 
Eaftern empire, or the Arabs in Spain and Africa, 
Both thofe people, acute and inquifitive to excefs, 
dorrupted the fciences which they cultivated. The 
Greeks rendered theology a fyftem of fpecuiative re- 
finement, dr endlefs controverfy j and the Arabs com- 
municated to philofophy a fpirit of metaphyseal and 
frivolous fubtlety. Milled by thefe guides, the per- 
fllhd Who- firft applied to fcience were involved m a 
nlaze-ef intricate inquiries, Inftead of allowing their 
fancy to take its natural range, and produce fuch 
works of elegant ' invention, as might have improved 
* * the 
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dictate, and refilled the fentiments o£ the age, they 
ipent the whole force of their genius in {peculations a? 
unavailing as they were difficult. 

Judicial aftrofogy, in this period, was cultivated 
with more diligence than the moll ufcful fcience. 
None, indeed, but aftrologers, were honoured with 
the name of mathematicians. Thefe pretended prog- 
nofticators were fo much admired, that there was hard n 
ly a prince, or even nobleman, in Europe, who did 
not keep one or more of them in his family, to caft the 
horofcopes ofhis children, difcover the fuccefs of his 
defjgns, and the public events that were to happen. 
The ©oft famous of thefe aftrologers publifhcd a kind 
of almanacs every year, with a variety of predictions 
concerning the weather, and other events. We have 
the following quotation from one of thefe almanacks, 
in the, works of a learned writer of thofe times. " The 
aftrologers call this year (1170) the wonderful year, 
from the Angular (ituation of the planets and conftel- 
lations, and fay, that in the courfe of k the councils 
of kings will be changed, wars will be frequent, and the 
world will be troubled with fedkions ; that learned mert 
will be difcouraged ; but towards the end of the year 
they will be exalted*.' ' iroru this.fpecimen we roty 
perceive, that their predictions were couched in very 
general and artful terms. But by departing from tit* 
prudent conduft, and becoming a. little too plain and 
pofuive, they brought a temporary difgrace on them* 
felves and their art. For, in the beginning pf the, yea» 
1186, all the great aftrologers in the Chnflian world 
agreed in declaring, that from an extraordinary con* 
junffionof the planets in the fign Libra, which had 
never happened before, and would never happen agatu, 
there would arife on Tuefday, the 16th of September, 
at three o'clock in the morning, a moll dreadtul ftorm< 
which would fweep away not only. fingle houfes, bul 
fven great towns and crties ; tliat this /Itorm would b$ 
Allowed by a deftruottvA peftilence. Woody jwats, and 

• J<** of Sali&ury, ... 

all 
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all tihe plagues that had ever affii&ed miferable mortats* 
This direful prediction fpread terror and conflernation 
over Europe, though it was contradifted by the Maho- 
metan aftrologers -of Spain, who faid, there ^would 
only he a few flripwrecks, and a little failure in the 
vintage and harveft. 

When the awful day drew near, Baldwin, arch- 
biflidp of Canterbury, commanded a folemn fail of 
three days to be obferved over all his province. But, 
to the utter cohfufion of the poor aftrologers, the 16th 
Of September was uncommonly ferene and calm, the 
whole feafon remarkably mild and healthy, " and there 
were no ftorms all that year," fays a pleafant writer, 
•• but what the archbifliop raifed in the church by his 
dwn turbulence." 



CHAP. V. 

THfe ARTS. A. D. 106C — 1216. 

THE conqueft of England by the Normans very 
much contributed to the improvement of agri* 
culture in Sritairi. For, by that event, many thou* 
fends Of hu(bandmen, from the fertile plains of Flan* 
deft, France, and Nofrnandv, fettled in this ifland, 
obtained eftates or farms, ana employed the fame me- 
thods in the cultivation of them, which they had ufed 
in their -native countries. 

Architecture received as great improvements as 
agriculture. The twelfth century, indeed, may very 
properly 'foe called the age of architecture, in which 
the sage for building was more violent in England than 
at any other time. The religious of every order, en- 
joying peace and prosperity, dtfpjayed the rrioft alto- 
ftiihing ardour in every thing that might, increafe the 
Jplendor of diviner worfhip. The ancient edifices, 
which had been-raifed in the days, of Edgar, and«&cU 
ward the Confeflbr, were demoliflied, and others of 
greater magnificence wereerefted. 

As 
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As William was feftfible, that the want of fortified 
places in England had greatly facilitated his conqueft, 
and might facilitate his expulfion, he built ftrong caf- 
ties in all the towns within the royal define fries. All 
his earls, barofls, and even prelates, imitated his v*- . 
ample ; and it was the firft care of every one w!io re- 
ceived the grant of an eftate from the crown, to build 
a caffle upon it for his defence and refidence. Wil- 
liam Rums was ftill a greater builder than his father. 
" This prince, " lays an early writer, •• was ranch ad- 
difted to building royal caftles and palaces, as the 
caftles of Dover, Windfor, Norwich, Exeter, the 
palace of Weftminfter, and many others, 'teftify; nor 
was there afiy king of England before him, who*erefted 
fomany, and fuch noble edifices." The outhdr *of 
the Saxon Chronicle informs us, that in the year 1 154* 
when king Stephen died, the whole 'khtgtfm wms covered 
wilheefltes. During his 'turbulent reign, eleven hun- 
dred and fifteen caftles Were raifed Wfth fuch expedi- 
tion, that the poor people were quite worn ottt with 
hard labour. 

Sculpture,, nnder the extenfive protection of fupfcr - 
Jton, flourished in the ages we now examine. The 
p&ron faint at leaft adorned every church, and m sdl 
the cathedrals hftages abounded. Painting was much 
ufed by the Angfo-'Monnans, * hi the deception of 
churches, and the beautiful paintings in the cathedral 
of Canterbury, built by archbifliop Lanfranc, are 
much celebrated. In the fpecimetis of their miniature- 
paintings, which are ftill extant, we perceive not only 
we five "primary colours, but ahb v^fioos combina- 
tions of them. The accurate connoifleur, however, 
will not allow that th^y ^ete acquainted with thrat of 

C" ting in oil. The illumination of look* wa* a 
ch of toiniattlre-puhl ting followed by the monks, 
vith great fuccefs. The materials, whkh ttatfehely 
wills employed, wete fo durable, that their miflalt 
ftill dazzle oiir ejret wtfh the brightnefs of their co- 
lour, and the fptendor of their gifting. To adorn the 

•'* biMe? 
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bible and other books, copper-plates are now ofed, 
infteadpf thisaru 

Though poetry did not flourifh during this period, 
k did not fail ior want of patronage. The Saxon 
Matilda, queen to Henry Beau clerc, was a generous 
patronefs ofpoets. Longchamp, the favorite minifter 
of Richard Cceur de Lion, kept many bards in his pay, 
and even allured minftrels from France to enliven the 
ftreetsof London by their fongs. The works, how- 
ever, which met with fuch encouragement from peo- 
ple.of jrank, were compofedjn the Norman, or French 
languages, the original Englifh poetry being. b«t little 
cultivated. 

It was dangerous in thofe times to write fatirical 
verfes againft men in power. Heniy ,'I. condemned 
one Luke de Barra to r have his eyes pulled out, for 
writing defamatory ballads againft hi;m; and when the 
earl ot Flanders warmly interceded for the unhappy 
poet," the king replied,' " This, man, being a wit, a 
poet, and a minflrel, hath compofed many indecent 
longs againft me, and fung them openly, to the great 
entertainment and diyeifion of my enernies, he fhall, 
therefore, <be punifljed, to deter others from the like 
petulance." This t cruel fentencc] was. accordingly 
Executed, on' the unhappy fatirift, / who died of the 
wounds. he received yx ftruggljng with, the (executioner. 

r P*l][E #j lj}yits of ,tl)Is work wilj ac^mlt ..orily'^ofa brief 
•*.. account .of the inoft eminjent characters. ** 
'\ffffiffbiffl^oi jjf./Croyiand,' who'Va* born in 
103$, and died .ip 109), wrote 'an excellent hiilory of 
his ovvn abbeyv lnto.which he 1 is } introduced much of 
the general hinory .of the.Jfyngdom, ,wk}i a variety of 
c^uoofls^anecd^tesnot |tq he found any/wherc elfe. He 
wa^ a great favourite of William the Conqueror, and 

obtained 
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obtained many privileges for his monaftery, which &e 
rebuilt. 

Lanfranc, archbifiSop of Canterbury, who died in 
1089, rebuilt the cathedral of Canterbury, and has the 
character of a great itatefman, as well as of a learned 
prelate. 

An/elm, the fucceffor of Lan franc, died in 1109 f 
He was the fir ft archbifliop who reft rained the Englifh 
clergy from marrying, and was canonized in the reign 
of Henry VII. , He excelled in the application of 
metaphyfics to theological fubjecls, which made him 
to be confidered as one of the fathers of fcholaftic 
divinity. 

Eadmer, the friend and contemporary of AnfeJrn, 
and bilhop of St. Andrew's, in Scotland, wrote the 
hiftory of his own time in' fix hooks, from 106*6 te 
1122. This work is highly efteemed. for its authenti- 
city, and purity of llyle. . ' j 

Nicholas Brekefpere, the only Eriglifhman who 'ever 
fat in St. Peter's chair, was born near* St. Albany 
and in his youth performed the meaneft offices about 
the abbey of that place,' in which his father was a 
monk. Being refuted the habit in that monastery, he 
went to. Rome, and, after, many viciflitudes ot for* 
tune, was introduced to popeEugenius III. who was 
fp pleafed with him, that he made him a bifhop. He 
fiiccecdedto the popedom in 1 154, and took the name 
of Adrian ;* on which Henry II. of England, lent the 
abDotof St. 'Alban*s, with three bifhops, to congratu- 
late him, when, his holinefs granted Jiim a bull for the 
conqueft .of Ireland. ' In 1155, the emperor Frederic 
held his ftirrup while he mounted on horfeback, when « 
the pope condufted him to Rome, and confecrated 
Jiim king of the Romans, in St. Peter's church. v He 
died in 1 159^ leaving fome letters and homilies, whicfi 
are ftill extant. . 

William of Maln\ftmry\ a monk and' librarian of that 
abbey, and an excellent Englilh hiftorian to his owjf 
time, died in 1146. - Few writers have been fo highly 
praifed as rt his modeft friar, whofe humble fejitimenti 
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fcf his 6wn toefit dejferve to be recorded. •* I pre- 
sume not," fays he, " to expecl the applaufe of. my 
contentobraries ; but I hope, that when favour and 
malevolence are no more, I {hall receive from impar- 
tial poftetky the characlet of an induftrious though not 
an eloquent hiftoriographer." In his hiilory, he bears 
ftrong teftimony to the exiftence of Engiifh wines, 
**• This vale" (fpeaking of the vale of Gloucefter, 
where he had chiefly fpent his days) " is more "abun- 
dant in vineyards than any other part of England. 
They produce great Quantities of iweet grapes, the 
wine of wjiich is hardly inferior in flavor to that of 
France." 

In 1148, Geoffrey de Magnaville was made earl of 
Xffex. Being afterwards ill-treated by king Stephen, 
lie was driven to revolt, committed many acb of vio- 
lence, and died in a flate of excommunication. The 
templars, having wrapped his body in lead, hung it oh 
u tree in the garden, in which fituation it remained till 
!*e was abfdlved. He lies in the temple church in 
London ; his ftatue is armed, and has a monk's cowl 
round the neck. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth % biffiop of St. Afaph, was a 
famous hiftorian, in the reign of Henry I. Too 
much ridicule has been thrown on his hiftory. It was 
not hifrQwn. The greateft part of it was tranflaied 
from an'Armorican manufcript. The whole is a ro- 
mance; and, in thofe days, romance was a fpecies of 
writing much honoured. 

'Henry of Huntingdon, a prieft, poet, and hiftorian, 
iiied in \ 170. * Mr. Warton has publilhed a long letter 
of this author to a friend, on the contempt of tjie 
world, which contains many curious anecdotes of the 
kings, nobles, prelates, and other great men, who 
were his contemporaries. 

William little* better known by his Latin name Gu- 
lielmus Neubrigienfis, rompofed a hiilory of England in 
five books, from the Norman conqueft to 1 197, which, 
For veracity, regularity of difponuon, and purity of 
language, is One o£ the moft valuable productions of 
this period. J*hn 



John af $aliftury y who died in 1 128, was a roan of 
fuch learnbg, that when h|S- adherence to the turbu- 
lent Becket forced' him into exile, his merit gained 
him the fee? of Cbaxtres , in , France, , fltis. .jvork *• D$ 
twgis cunalium, et vijligiis phihfiphorum */' id the moft 
curious and valuable mqnum^nt pi the ftnglifb |if*f*- 
tureoftbe 12th century. ^ > .t 

GiraQusCanihrenJis> >vhp died in 4^8, ,wro)te, * - ^ 
Hiftpryof the World." in j\rhich< fys information jty. 
fpefling Cjcclefiaiucal^ affairs is ^xtremqly. v^Juablq. 
In 1 1 72, he was put in poiTeflion of feyeral benefice^ , 
one of which he obt^nijfl by ^pny^ing.tlje incujnj>ent 
of keepings concufy'ne, , Jjteing v^fn/^il^oncc^teq, 
he expatiates on the ex qui fite .delight wljica hegave qt 
Oxford, by publicly reading liis books. Healfo fpeal^s 
of his Latin fermons, which excited tlje honeflt Wel(h- 
men to take the! crofs for fhe recovery pi Jerujajeia, 
though they did not uwjerfltfnd a word of the language 
in which he Jiad preacjied. " He "dwells with tr^nfport 
on his own princely/liheage, wtych, Jie avers* made 
Henry II. fo jealous of hun, as t,o huader liis prefer- 
ment. 

This acra alfo boafted theAnacreon of JEnglana, 
Waller Mopes % tjie witty ^rchdeacon of.Qxford, ancl 
chaplain to Hei>ry l|.. He fupported the caufe of the 
married clergy againftjpppe Innocent, J41 the following 
humourous verfes : .'.!•". 

** Prifcian's head to break 'tis (aid 

It is your, intention ; 
Hie and haec he bids us take . 

To.t^e prieft's.declenfion. / 

One of ftiefe you frarfhly feize 

. And rob us o£ our treafure., 
Hie $1one for ha 'c 1 . mull moan „ , 

"Tis our pontiff's pleafure." 

• (Jf the fopperies of court j, and the footfteps of philofophers, 

: '•'"■'.■ " G : 2' CHAP.' 
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;/' ' CHAP. VII. : ' ,' ;, •/•' 

V ' , 'tOMklERCE. A. D.' 10S6— 1216, ' '. 

jt .ar' .'' '. .'•'•. \ • • ' •*• i- . « * 

^)HE commerce of ErigfanH, which had riot been 
«*:, contemptible even during the ravages df her va- 
rious Ipoflerai, began in this period to increafe with 
UWe "jrapiditv. Befides London, .tyhofe opulent tri- 
aeYs, were ' ftyJed bafbns y York, Briftol, Canterbury, 
J!x£tef, 'artijliiiiy 'other to'wiis,' grew rich 'and rdpe?6t- 
*^fbte bjpffieiir' attention to ttatte and navigation. Jt fs 
ykinfuf tp 'relate that for fome years after the Roman 
invafionj ffaves 7 continued tt> compofe a part of the 
'expoits from England, notwrthftanding the diecree 
iffued'by, the gnt&t 1 council againift this, 4 od}ous traffic. 
'Mote' latldkbk exports '.were horfes, Vodl, leather, 
'cldth, corn, lead and •tiri. i \Tftk imports were gold, 
precious ftohes, filk, tipeftry,: furs, wines and fpices. 
So important did the regulation of their wines appear 
"to the Anglo-Normans, that a jury was appointed in 
every city to examine, the merits and fettle the value of 
2his enticing commodity. Spices were favourite in- 

fredients in' their meat, drink, and medicines. . Thfe 
abaeans ifaported' to London theh^frahkiucenfe and 
other fpfces* and frorii the rich- country about* Babylon 
they brought oil of palms. ' v * ' * * 

Little alteration was made by the Norman invaders 
in the coins tried hf the Anglo-Saxons. In the courfe 
of this period, the iilver penny is fometimes palled an 
efterling or fterling ; and good money in general is 
fometimes called efterling, or Jlerling money. It ia 
unneceffary to mention the various, conjectures of an- 
tiquaries about the origin and meaning of this appella- 
tion. The molt probable opinion Teems to be that 
fome artifts from Germany, Who were called Efter- 
lings, from the Situation of their country, had been em- 
ployed in fabricating our money, whichconfifted chiefly 
of filver pennies ; and that from them the penny was 
called arc efterling, and our money efterling^ or Jlerling 
money; ' J 

CHAP. 



CHAP.' VIII. ' 

MANNERS. A. D, 1066 — 1216. .« 

npHE very Angular fpirit of chivalry which began, 
1 to difjnay it (elf a^o^t the beginning of this perfp4 v ; 
and was introduced into Engjajid by the Normans, -> 
gave a new turn to. the education of the young nobility/ 
and gentry, in order to fit them for obtaining the ho r> 
npur pf knighthood, which was then an object of am., 
bition to the greateft princes. . . .' , ' , „. ^ 

Thofe no^le youths* . who , were defigma . for thc| 
profeffipn of axms.apdj the honours of knigtifho©<L t 
were early taken put of the! hands of (he women, aipti 
placed in the family of /bine great prince or haron* , : 
At tteir fir!ft,entnince r into thi^ icriool of chivalry ,1 
tfiey afted in the capacity of Page* ox!. Valets.. For* 
thofe names, which are now appropriated to, domeftic, 
fervanU,- were then fometiraes given to the Ions and, 
brothers of .kings, In this ilation they were imtrufted 
in the laws of courteiy and politenefs* and in the $x&. 
rudiments . pi c^hiyahyZ/ancf : niattia^ .exercifes.' ty> fit, 
them for ihining in courts* 4 ipu^^n^tyt and, on the; 
field of fcattJe. Henra Ji/,.ret^yfi^ ; this : gait of his 
education in -tf if . family ojjj l|i'& uft^+.Rop&r^ 'earl <q£ • 
Glouce'fter, .who . waa 'pn^^w , $e, WP$;^fiS Qn ?l4^^4* 
knights of the jagje in ; whi*:hs ne 1 fl^uy^Q^fi^V After >h^y s 
bad fpem\ ^ccanpete^^e'iij^e ifction of^ a g^*kSft 
were advanced tafche mor£ hrop]^ pS eX<fiirep.i 

then. they wexe adiiiitted iptqjcpfijp w$v& integcpujrfcj 
with the.knigHrs andj ladies of^pe court, and perfecledj 
in dapc.ipg, riding^ l^k^^^unting, tiling, l ap4l 
other " accom^imments.neceC&ry to ik ttem^brjpex-* 
iormjng. the o^mcesjof kr^htfiaoc£ to yrinsh they.afpirqcL 
In a. word the coui : ts,of kjngs/pruxces, and great -barons^ 
were a kind c?f colleges of chivalry, as. the universities, 
were of the arts and fciegcei.; and the youth in both, 
advanced through ieveral degreesto the higheilhonoursl; 



Tfie exercifes of the youth in thefe fchools of chi- 
valry are thus deferred J>y, a .celebrated writer in the 
*eign of Henry II. •** ''Everf Sunday in lent, imme- 
diately after divine fervice, crowds of noble and 
uprightly youths, mounted on war horfes, admirably 
trajned to perform all their turnings and evolutions, 
ride into the fields in dlftinct bands', armed with lances 
arid'flitelds, and' exhibit reprefehtations of battles, and 
g6 through afl their 'martial exercifesV* Many 1 of the 
young nobility'/ who' have not yet received 'the honour 
oflinighthood, iffue From the king's court,' and from 
the ftcmfeVbf bHhops, £atls, Jl and barons, to make" trial 




lieryliorFes tidgri akiI l4 tAHtej : Sn% cnafrip 
foaming bits:. At length 1 trfe' ? jflynaTfcgi\ren,' and 'the' 
fports begin. V The* yb&hv'dWiderr yinta oppofite 
bantit^ trtci^nrci 1 ohfe anbther.' : In orje place feme 
fifee/ andl-dthirspUrf«e,^vithout being, able to overtake 
tffehr. * lh another plan?/ one of the bands overtakes 
ahd'o^e ( rturn J sthe i dther.V ,r ' / ' j ' ' / 

J The martial' f^orts; c'dntinottly' calfcd htxfriamehfs> 
were Vety.faVcfrite diverft&hs'ifi thofe ages.' " When a 
prince had refolded' itf hrilda* tourriarrJerit/he feilt he* 
ritfBrf tbthe ndghbdariri^toiarts attd couritries to riub. 
Ifflh \pi cfefittn, , and to invite alt brave and loyal kfnght'g 
t^hpnetaf the intended fblerrrnrty 7 WitH ifheir rh-#ence/ 
Tri# mvfttfibn %ai : accerA^d t ^Hh < tr/e greateff joy, and' 
a v #aft ritijrAer trf ladie* and geriflerneTi commonly af- 
jtt^ift ^ Afl q^ ;fc n iiHit4y who jbrofcrdfed t& earner the 
^ rip flteft - ihfeldk Hi; thte cfoifter of a fleighi 
V^tT^ihdtmfttTfi \fchere ^hey were Viewed V: by the 
6dfeV and knights- ' . It a lady 4 touched one 6f the 
jfcfcMss it wa$ confldered afc an accufation of it* 
carter, wfid was immediately brought before the 
jufljrerof the tournament, tried with ^reat.folemnity^' 
«od if foiirfd guilty of having defamed a lady, or of 
Having* Aortt any thing unbecSming the character of a 
true arid cburteotfs kriigrit; he was degraded,' and 'ex- 
pelled the affemmV with 'evert Tttark of infamy. - The 
* w ' lifU 
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lifts were furrounded with lofty towers* and fcaffoFAl 
of wood, in which the princes and princeffes, ladies* 
lords, and knights, with the judges, marihals, heralds, 
and minftrels, were feated in their proper places, in 
their richeft dreffes. The combatants, nobly mounted, 
and completely armed, were conducted into the lift* 
by their refpe&iVe mift reflex, in whofe honour they 
were to fight, with bands of martial mufic, amidft the 
acclamations of the numerous fpe&ators. fc* thele 
exercifes, representations were exhibited of all the 
different feafts of actual war, from a fiflgle combat to a 
general action, with all the different kinds of arms, a* 
fpears, fwords, battle-axes, and daggers. At the con- 
iclufion of every day's tournament, the judges declared 
the vi&ors, and. diftributed the prizes, which were 
prefented to the happy knights, by the nobkft and 
moft beautiful ladies in tne affembly . The vigors were 
then conducted in triumph to the palace ; their armour 
was taken off by the Jadies of the court $ they were 
dreffed in the richeft robes, feated at the table of the 
Sovereign, and treated with every poflible mark of 
diftin&ion. In a word, they became the grea&eft fa- 
vorites of the fair, and the objects of univerial admi- 
ration. The moft magnificent tournament celebrated 
in this period, was that proclaimed by Henry II. of 
England, in the plains of Beaucaire, at * ^ 174 
which no fewer than 10,000 knights 
were prefent, betides ladies and other fpe£lators« 

Though the Normans were brave and generous, they 
were alio haughty, palhonate, and licentious. Their 
fuccefs and prosperity in England rendered them re. 
gardlefs of that refpetl and decency, with which the 
fairfex was commonly treated in thofe times, and 
made them rude in their behaviour to the wives and 
daughters of the Englifh. This licentiouihefs was fo. 
great, that the princefs Matilda daughter of Malcolm 
Canmore, king of Scotland, and afterwards queen of ' 
Henry I.- being educated in England, was obliged to* 
wear the veil of a nun, to preferve her honour from 
being violated by the Norman*;. < 

* G% The 
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"The Anglo-Normans had only two (fated meals 
a-day, dinner and (upper. The time of dinner,, even 
at court, and in the families of the greateft barons, was 
at nine in the morning, and the time of fupper at five 
mi the afternoon. Thefe hours were thought to he 
friendly to health and long life, according to the fol- 
lowing verfes which were then often repeated- 
Lever a cinq, dineraneuf, • ^ 
Souper a cinq, coucher aneuf, 
Fait vivre dans nonante et neuf. 

To rife at five ', to dine at nine t 
To /up at five, to bed at nine, 
Makes a man dive to ninety-nine. 

"The fumptuous entertainments, which the kings of 
England and of other countries, gave to their noble* 
and prelates, at the feftivals of Chriftmas, Eafter, and 
Whitfuntide, contributed very much to diffufe a tafte 
for profufe and expenfive living. It was natural for 
a proud and wealthy baron to imitate, -in-his own caftle, 
the'entertainments he had feen in the palace of his 
prince. A celebrated writer, during this period, tells 
lis, that he "was prefent at an entertainment, which 
laited from three o'clock in the afternoon to midnight, 
at which delicacies were ferved up, which had been 
brought from Conftarvinople, Babylon, Alexandria* 
Paleltine, Syria, and Phoenicia** Thefe delicacies, 
we may prefume, were very expenfive* for Thomas 
a Becket gave five pounds, equivalent to feventy-five 
pounds at jprefent, for dne dim of eels. Great men 
had fome kinds of provifions at' their tables, which are 
not how to be found in Britain. When Hemy II. 
entertained his own court, the great officers of his 
army, with all the kings and great men of Ireland, in 
A D 1171 Dublin, at the ieftival of Chriftmas, the 
\ * Irifh princes and chieftains were quite 

* John of Salisbury. . 

. * - afltinifhed 
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aftoniftied at the variety of provifior* wbtcH they beheld* 
an4 were not eafily ' prevailed .Upon to eat tha fleuVbf 
wanes, a kind of food 'to which they had not been ac~ 
customed. ' In the remaining raonunaenU of thofeage^ 
we meet with the names of feveral di£bes,asdellegrout^ 
maupigyrriUn, andkamaipie ) the competition: of whicfc 
is nbw ahfenown, , .->.<*..•. 

.. • ; { ! . i. . i ■ ' •.•":>> 

1 CHAP- IX.'': v.'i'Vl'-t 

INCIDENTS, AND CURIOUS. P ARTlCtJ L Alt*, i 

: A. D.1066— 1216. ! I . . 

.: y ! > i >-: . - <. ••- . . *• •- A ...it :• ? 

IN 1068, • the EhglHfc were reqtiired to. put sdltt thei[ 
fires and candies, at eight tin thpeWttog, ,<miiie 
ringing of the curfew tali* % Thejr<weiealfa obliged to 
deliver up their arms. ' ■> T Af 

- In 109 1, a ftorra at South Weft >hlew ,down, 600 
boufetf, and many -churchefc inlxwlon. * Bcftns front 
the roof of Mary bone churc)i were, Whirled aw«yb)1 
the* wind .'with fuch, force, ttWtihey funtdcjwa twenty 
feet in the ftrect. They: could not btl.dwgloul^ but 
w*re fawfld off even ; with xhc around, ill/* the fame 
year Ingulpbua, abbot of Cvoytand, lament* the de- 
ilruclion o^fehis jnona&ery by fire, and particularly the 
lofs of a precious aftronorafcal/iitftntan^r*,, whicJlJjd 
calls *\Nedir. ?•" It , wasfcteadtiful tabled fay* he, 
" wherein Saturn, was of cowper t Jufitcr o4 gold* 
Mars .of iron, and the*S«B* of tilvferv jTheeyeswei© 
charmed, «nd the ro&nd inllruflfced by/ Wapi<k>g tie 
colure>ci£cte»u tfeej Zodiac, and all.iUiigr^^iotflwKi 
with wonderful art, bimetals and piedow ftone*.? 
Wa» not this an unperfeft orrery ? n. ,i » . ^j 

In 1092, a dreadful conflagration deftroyed the 
greateftpartof Lo#d«iw i f . . . ;i ,.: ..-_.,,.» 

In LlOO^an inwadatK)i> of the;.foih«pt>enffdv which 
oyorflprW^d: IJhe ,lacwlsfof <k*lwro» <»ri of Rent* to thi* 
da/. caJJedi Garfwi* «Wr* Of ithefe flaafe,* the 4ft*. 
Mr^S*Cftio^iCubl«ngirt«er, giv^t thc.bUohjririg ><<c* 
•^; G 5 count. 



BOOK IV. * 

CHAP.l. 

MILITARY H1STOKY.FROM THE DEATH OF KINO 
JOHN, IN 1216, TO THE ACCESSION OF 
HENBTY IV. IN 139.9. 

T? NGLAND was in a deplorable fituation when the 
^-* crown devolved upon Henry III. who was only 
jane years old* The earl of Pembroke being chofen 
his guardian, the French were driven out of the king, 
dom, and their king renounced all claims to Englifh 
territory.; Henry, having married the daughter of the 
carl of Provence, was perfuaded to violate the Great 
Charter. An aflbciation of the barons was immediately 
formed againft hhn, and a civil war broke out, when 
he was abandoned by all but his Gafcons and foreign 
mercenaries. The famous Stephen Montfort, earl of 
Leicefter, who had married his filter, being appointed 
general of the aflbciation, the king and his two fons 
were defeated and taken prifoners, at the battle x>f 
Lewes. Prince Edward, however, obtained his li- 
berty, and aflembling a confiderable number of his 
father's fubje&s, put the rebels to flight, and killed 
Montfort. Henry died in 1272, in the 65th year of 
his age, and the 56th of his inglorious reign. But to 
the ftruggles at that time, the people, in great meafure, 
owe the liberties of the prefent day. 

Edward I. began his reign by confirming the Great 
charter, and making ftrift enquiry into the affairs of 
the flate. He annexed the principality of Wales to 
his crown, and was the firft whp gave the title of prince 
oi Wales to his eldcfl fon. He then invaded Scot- 
v . , * * .4 laud, 



Jahd, when John Baliol, the king, renewed hi* datfi 
of fidelity, and put him in pofle/Iion of the whole 
kingdom. But while Edward was endeavouring to 
recover fome dominions which he had loft in France* 
the brave William Wallace rofe up in defence of hit 
country, and, having difpoflefled the Englifh of all 
the fortified places, was declared regent. Upon this" 
Edward returned from France, advanced into Scot? 
land at the head of a powerful army, and defeated 
Wallace, who, feveral years afterwards, was betrayed 
into the hands of the Englifh, and fent* to London* 
where that great hero fuffered the death of a traitor* 
Edward died in 1307, in the G8th year of his age, and 
the 35th of his reign, having ordered his heart to be 
fept to the Holy Land. 

His fon Edward II. who married Ifabella, daughter 
to the French king, mounted ther throne with great * 
advantages, which he foon forfeited by his own im- 
prudence. The battle of Bannockburn * ^\ 1314* 
, between him and Robert Bruce, efta- ; 

blifiied the latter on the throne of Scotland. He raif* 
ed to the fummit of power, the two Spencers, father, 
and fon, whom the parliament banifhed. The queen, 
an ambitious and worthlefs woman, whoperfuaded her 
huiband to recal the Spencers, at lalt became enamour- 
ed with Mortimer, earl of March. A breach between 
her and the Spencers foon followed, and, going over 
to France, with her lover, fhe found means to form 
fuch a party in England, that, on her return with 
fome French troops, fhe put the eldeil Spencer to an 
ignominious death, made her hufband prifbner, and 
forced him to abdicate his crown in favour of his fon 
Edward III. then fifteen years of age. Nothing was 
now wanting to complete her guilt but the death of 
Edward II. who was barbaroufly mur- A t> , ««- 
dered in Berkley. eaflle by ruffians, fup- A ' Um i5%7 ' 
pofed to be employed by her and her paramour. 

During the. minority of Edward III. little domeflwj 
tranquillity was to be expected. When he t ^flume4 
the reins of government, ; Mortimer vf|s hanged ag 
. • 6 " Tybura, 
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Tyitflrn, and the queen herfelf wasconfined fo* life, 
It was not long before he quarrelled with David, kin] 
«f Scotland, though he had married his falter* Davi< 
was driven to France by Edward Balioi, who did ho- 
tnage to Edward for Scotland . 

In 1337, Charles the Fair/king of France, dying 
Without male iffue, Philip of Valois, his coufin, in- 
conference of the Salic taw, which is fuppofed to ex* 
elude females, fucceeded to the throne* He was op- 
pefed, however, by Edward, as being the fon of Ifa- 
bella, fifter to the deceafed king, and £rft in the female 
fucceflion. The former was preferred;, but the cafe 
being doubtful, Edward purfued his claim, and invaded 
France with a powerful army. The war r on the part 
of Edward, was a continued fcene of fuccefo arufc 
viftory. In 1340, he took the title of king.of France, 
which he ufed in all public a&s* and quartedthe arm* 
of France with his own, adding this motto, Dieu et 
mm droit, " God and my right." 

AtCreffy, in 1346, the French army, confifting of 
one hundred and twenty thoufand men, was defeated 
by 30,000 Englifh, chiefly by the valour of the prince- 
of Wales, commonly called the Black Prince from the 
colour of his armour. Forty thoufand of the French 
were (lain, among: whom were many of the principal* 
nobility r twelve nundred knights, and. fourteen hun- 
dred gentlemen; while the Enghfh loft only three 
knigjhts, one efquire, and fifty private men. On hi* 
return to the camp, Edward flew into the arms of the 
prince of Wales, who had diftingtufhed himfelf in a' 
remarkable manner. "My brave fen!.'* cried he,. 
44 perfeyefre in your honourable courfc, You are my; 
fon ! for valiantly have you acquitted youpfelf to day.. 
You have fliewn yourfelf worthy of empire." 

A weak mind is elated with the fmalleft fuccefs; a> 

eat fpirit is little affe&ed by any turn of fortune,. 

dward, infteadof expecting that the viftory at G reify 

wouktbe immediately followed by the total fubje&ion 

4>f ttfe dhfputed kingdom, ftsemed rather- to, moderate 

Jus views. He prudently limited his ambition to the 

• " • . - - conqueft 
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canqueft of* Calais, by which he hoped id (ccvrt an 
eaty entrance into France. 

Thehatrieof Podftiere wai fouphtin 1556, be tw eeo 
the prince of* Wales and John of France, in which the 
FreiwA were totally defeated, and their king taken pri- 
loner. The captive king, after having received the 
stoft courteous and generous treatment from his con- 
queror, was .conducted by him to England, when he 
entered Lbndon, dreffed in royal apparel, and mounted 
on a beautiful fteed, whilft the prince, clad in meaner 
attire, wkh a humility that .did hrari v honour, rode by 
his fide on a black palfrey. 

- Edward, having left his queen Phtlippa, daughter 
totheearl of Hamault, recent of England, (he had the 
good fortune to take prifoner, David, king of Scot* 
land, who had invaded' England, about fix weeks after 
the battle of Crefly. Thus two crowned heads were 
captives in London at the fame time, Both kings were 
afterwards ranfomed; but John returned to England*, 
and died at the palace of the Savoy. . After the battle 
of Bretigni, into which Edward was frightened by a 
dreadful florin, his popularity declined. This was 
chiefly occafioned by his extravagant' attachment to 
Alice Pierce, a young lady of wit and beauty, whofe 
influence oyer him had given fuch general difguft, as 
to become the objeft of a parliamentary remonltrance. 
Meanwhile the prince of Wales died, leaving behind 
him a character adorned with every eminent virtue, 
amd which wouW throw luftre on the moft Shining pe- 
xiod of ancient <ar. modern hiftory*' The king did not 
long furvive this melancholy .Jnciderit. • He died at 
ibchmond .kijr.fihrry, in'ihefixty-fiftfe A - t\"t«w 
yem dF hisAg*,.lahcbiheififty firflof his i*".*** 1 * 17 * 
reign;* oak of the longeft and moft glorious* *i the 
Ib^ifhfWnatsv^His latter days were 'indeed fome- 
whalrotrfaured, by theiriirmitiiCSAttdfolties of old age ; 
bathe wat(no>f(X>n^ d^y tha^tb^pf^le of'Er^l&nrf 
w*re fenfflsle >ofithei* .inepa*a!Me| lsrfc, arid>poiaerky* 
oonfix&rs . hinVos (the greatest and .flarit *C&Mptifk*& 

jpAokwtiwtimir'' *-*'-'* -*"* — -- * - 4 *- •'-■' '••* ' : - J 
a • ,i The 



r The drtmeftlc^go^ern'raienteff EdwanTwts evfin rpe» 
worthy of admiration than h» f<x^nviQxm&Ak .•: By> 
the prudence* and vijourof his adraimftration, .England 
enjoyed a longer terra erf interior peace and tranqniilityt 
than it had been blefl with in any former, period, on 
than it experienced for many agies after- He gained; 
the affe&ion* of the great, yet curbed their hceotioWf+: 
nefs> . His, a&ble and obliging beliaviour, hi* nwuiifi^ 
eenee and generofity, .made them fuccefeful iiimoit 
military enterprifes ; and their unquiet Spirits, dine&ed> 
^againit a; public enemy, . had no letiure to breed thofe. 
private feuds, to which they were naturally fbvmuch! 
difpofed. This internal tranquillity was tfhe' chief be- 
nefit that England derived from, Edward's continentai 
expedition; and, theunifcries of the reign of his fuc-> 
eeflpr made the nation fully fenfibleof the valiieof thel 
bleffingt Edward had a numerous iflue by his queen,: 
Philippa, of Hainault ; viz. Edward, ' prince, of 
Walerf, Lionel, duke of Clarence, John of Gaunt, fo 
called from the place of his birth, created duke of 
Lancafter; Edmund, earl of Cambridge, afterwards 
duke of York; Thomas, earl of Buckingham^ after- 
wards-duke of Gloucefter; and feveral princeffe*. * 

Richard II. fonof the Black Prince, fiicoeededt& 
the throne of his grandfather, at the age of eleven, 
years. Though a council of nine perfons was.chofenr 
to direft the public bufinefs, during the king's mino- 
rity, the government of the kingdom was fecretly di-: 
reeled by his three .uncles, .the dukes of Lancafter,, 
York, and GJou<;efter; especially, by the former; wbor 
was^n reality the regent. , '. !•.•;. m* 

War had,beej» carried on between Fran«eand:EngJi 
land, after the death of Edward the III. fcut in fo Ian- 
cuid a; manner as ferved only to exhauft the finances of 
both kifigdoms^ In order to< repair » the expences of 
tjiefe fruitlefs i annamentsv the Engli(h parliaments 
found i^nec^ffaryto iinpafe a poll-tax of three gipattf 
arbead, ,qr every p^rfon, male! and femakv;:ahoye 
ftt^eon yea^qf age. :, The- inequality and injafLfceidb 
this tax was obvious to the meaneft capacity^ while thq 
t-t T rigorous 
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rigorous manner in which it was levied, made it yet 
more grievous. The difcontents of the populace 
being thus prepared, the following incident kindled 
them into a name. The tax-gatherers came to a black- 
faith's ihop, in the village of Eflex, and demanded 
payment for his daughter, whom he affected to be 
below the age afligned by the ftatutc. One of the 
fellows, laying hold of the maiden, and offering to 
produce. a very indecent proof of the contrary, the 
father knocked out the ruffian's brains with his hammer* 
The by-flanders applauded the a&ion, and exclaiming 
that it was full time for the people to take vengeance 
on their tyrants, immediately flew to arms. The flame 
in an inftant fpread over that and the neighbouring 
counties, and the populace* headed by the moft auda- 
cious and criminal of their aflbciates, who affumed 
the feigned names of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and 
Hob Carter, committed the moft outrageous violence 
on fuchof the nobility and gentry as fell into their 
hands. 

At length, near an hundred thoufand of them af- 
ferabled on blackheath under their leaders, Tyler and 
Straw ; from whence they made their way to London* 
where they continued their outrages. The kingi 
pafling along Smithfield, very flendedy guarded, met 
with Wat Tyler at the head of a large body of 
the rioters, and entered into a conference with him. 
Tyler, having ordered his companions to retire till he 
lhould .give them the fignal, ventured into the midik 
of the royal retinue; where he behaved himfelf in 
fuch a manner, that Walworth, the mayor of Loiw 
doir, not able to bear his infolence, (truck him a vio- 
lent blow., which brought him to the ground, and ho 
was inflantly difpatched by the rett of tho- king's attei^ 
dants. Tbe mutineers, feeing their leader fall, pre- 
pared themselves for revenge ; and the king, with his 
whole company, had undoubtedly perithed on the 
fpot, had it not been for aa extraordinary prefence of 
mind which Richard discovered on this bccafion. Ac^ 
coiling ibe. enraged multitude, with an afiable. asdia- 
: * *' trepid 
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)id countenance, he afked them, what wa» the 
ming of their diforder ? " Are you angry, my 
d people," added he, *' that ycra have loft your 
ler? I, your king* will be your. leader." The 
ulace, overawed by his prefence, implicitly fol- 
ed him into the fields, and a body of well armed 
;rans having been fecretly drawn together, they 
ceably feparated, upon his granting them a charter 
redrefs for their grievances, which, however, was 
n after difanuliedin parliament. 
:iad Richard been a prince of real abilities, he 
;ht now have eftabiiftied the tranquillity of his do- 
nons on a fure foundation ; but he delivered him- 

up to worthlefs favorites, particularly Robert de 
re, earl of Oxford, a young man of noble family, 

of difrolute manners, whom be created marqui* 
Dublin, and duke of Ireland, This foon pro- 
:ed an animofity between the minion and his crea- 
es on the one hand, and the princes of the blood 
I chief nobility on the other, and brought on a con- 
ual fcene of difienfion between the king and his 
>ple, which ended in the exile of the earl* Michael 
La Pole, the fon of an eminent merchant, whom he 
ated eari of Suffolk, and appointed his chancellor, 
1 likewife acquired, in an eminent degree, the 
?ndfliip of Ricnard. 

The duke of Gloucefter perceiving the mifchiefs 
ich the diffplute conduft of his nephew "might oc- 
ion, formed a party againft him, when Richard or- 
ed the duke to be feized and conveyed to Calais, 
ere he was privately ftrangled. 
Fie was m*w upon the point of becoming rtiore - 
potic, than any king of England had ever been, 
en he loft his crown and life by a fudden cataftrophe. 
quarrel happened between the. earl of Derby, fon of 
in of Gaunt, lately created duke of Hereford, and 
f duke of Norfolk* Richard baniflied them both, 
:h particular marks of injuflice to the former, who 
m became duke of Lancafter, by hi* father's death. 
ie Jftiog going over to quell an inlunre&kui in hx~ 

land* 
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land, the wiOie* <Jf the • nation wfcre gratified' by t!i* 
appearance of his exiled coufin, who landed from 
Fraftce at Ratfenfpur, ih Yorklhire, and was foon at 
the head of 60,00Omen. Richard hurried back to 
England, where his troops refufing to fight, and hi* 
fubje&s, whom he had affefted to defpiie, generally 
deferting him, he was made prifoner with no more 
than twenty attendants. Being condufted to London, 
he was depofed infull parliament, upon a formal charge 
of tyranny and mifconduft, when the duke of Lan- 
caster wa# proclaimed king, undtr the name of 
Henry IV. "With regard to Kichard, it was long the 
prevailing opinion, that Sir Piers Extort, and others of 
his jrHardB, fell upbn him m the caftle of Pomfrct, where 
be*&4 confined, and difpatehcd him with halberts. But 
k is iHOi^e pSofeabifr that- hte Wis ftarved A n t flOQ 
t<J deatfi iri prifoft, in the 34th year of A " u " iSJ * m 
Sis age,' and the $8i of hi* reign, having no i flue by 
elfher of his marriages. 

This prince lived ih a more magnifretnt manner 
than, perhaps any of his predeceflors or'fudceflbrs* 
H4» houfehoid confift^of 10,000 perforti. He had 
300 in his kitchen, and all the* other offices Were fur^ 
flitted in proportion. [ • 



CHAP* n. 

KtllOlGH AND ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 
f - ' • A-. D.*1216**4$99, 

A S the £oWer of the ^pe, and of (he church, ap. 
**' pears tohaVebeen at it* greateft height in 'England^' 
during this period, it may not be improper to take a 
fhort view of this prodigious fabric of ecclefiaftical 
tyrafriiiy, and of ' the deplorable oppreflions undetf 
whith our anceftors groaned in this uroerftitious agev 
Some of thofe oppreflions are well exprefled in a letter 
of eomjiteittt written to the pope by the king, prelates* 
*ndbaroH#-€>fii3glandj iri 1^46* In that letter thjcy 

domplairt. 
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complain, that -the pope, not contefct with the femfuaT 
payment of Peter-pence, exacted from the clergy 
great contributions, without t}ie king's confent, and 
againft the cuftoms, rights, and liberties of the 
realm of England ; that the patron* of churches could 
not prefent fit perfons to the vacant livings, as the 
pope generally conferred them . on Italians, who un- 
derstood not the Englifli language, and carried out of 
the kingdom the money arifing from their benefices ;, 
that the pope opprefled the.ehurches, by exa&ipg pen* 
fions from them ; that in churches filled by Italians, 
there were neither alms nor hofpitality ; ana that the 
care of fouls was entirely neglected. To thefe^were 
added many other grievances no lefs oppreflive and 
intolerable* His hoOnefsJilled the higheft dignities of 
the church by his own power, making the archbithops 
and others pay exorbitant fums for thejr preferments. 
He brought all caujes of ariy importance to Rome, and, 
kept the parties long waiting for their decifion, at 
great expenbe. Great fums were annually fent.to 
Rome, lor pardons, indulgences, and difpenfatipns* 
It is therefore furprifmg, that the kingdom, w£* not 
4ramed of all its .wealth. . • i 

The infatiable avarice, and infuppoj£tgbletyi*phy .of. 
the court of Rome, gave fuch univerfal difguft, in the. 
14th Century, that a bold attack made on the autho- 
rity of that court, anfj the doftrines of that church, 
was, at firft, more fucceisful than could have been 
cxpe$qd. in tho/e dark ages r Dr« John : Mfiok}iffe, T a 
fecular prieft, educated^, Oxford, began in the latter 
end of the reign of Edward III. to fpread the docirines 
of reformation b^* his difcourfes, ferraons and wirkiiig*, 
when many .people* pf alj ranks became his difcipks* 
He was a man of parts, learning and piety ; and has 
tj[ie hpnofir v c.f heing'the^. firft perfon i? Europe, who 
pufolickly. called in. queftion. thq(e , 4oQrin.es. which 
had pafiecTfor certain during fo manyrces. , -/Jrjie^dpc* 
trihes .oV Wickliffe, being, nearly the, lame, yvkbtfeiqfe 
propagated by the reformers in the 16lh cei)t^fy„ : gavje, 
great alarm to t,he clergy^ ftnd a bull w^jtfl^eqiW ^L 
.: *"' " "' ' pope 
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pope for takirig hini into ctiftody, and examining: into 
the fcope df his dpiriibn s. Courtene^ bifhdp ol Lon* 
don tke& ftlm before his tribunal ; but the reformer 
had how'bdquired po^ r erfiil proteftors, • who fcreened 
him "from the ecclefiaflical jurifdiQion. ! The duke of 
Lancafter, who then governed the kingdom, and lord 
Percy, the irtarefchsil, havirig ehcouraged the princi- 
ples of WicklHFe, made no fcruple to appear openly 
; in aHirt* with him, in order to give him countenance 
upon his trial. They even infilled that WicMifle 
ihouid fit in the bifhop's prefence, while his principles 
were examined. Courteney exclaimed again ll the 
infult. The Londoners, thinking their prelate af- 
fronted, attacked the duke and marefchal, who with 
(bme difficulty efcaped from their hands. The pop«. 
lace, foon after, broke into the houfes of both thefe 
nobtemeh, threatened-' tlieir perfons, and plundered 
theji 1 goods t while the biihop of London had the mef it 
of-appeanAg their fury and refentmfent. * 

The duke of Lancafter, however, ftill continued 
his protection to Wickliflfe, during the minority of 
Richard, and the principles of that reformer were fo 
much propagated, that, when the pope fent to Oxford 
*a new bull againtt thefe do&rines, the university deli- 
berated for fome time whether they fliould receive it 4 ; 
and they never took any vigorous mcafures in cohfe- 
quence of the papal orders.' Even the populace of 
London were, at : laft, brought to entertain favorable 
fentiments of this reforiher. 'When he was cited be- 
fore a fynod at Lambeth, they forced their way into 
the" affembly-, and fo overawed the prelates, wh6 
found both the; people and the court again (l them, that 
they difmiffed him without any farther eenfure. 

W ickliffe died of a palfy , at his re&ory \ n 
of Lutterworth* < in LefcefteiAire, when - * • * l Jb ^ 
the clergy, mortified 'that he Aould have efcaped their 
vengeance, took cajre, befides a flu ring the people of 
his eternal damnation, to refrefent his laft diftemper'als 
: a vifiWe Jjuftgttient of Heaven upohhira, for his muki 1 - 
•p lied hercfies a^impteties;-- " »..•*.. r *.-.». * 
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t The /profelytes, however, of Wickliffe^ otoioip^ 
frill increafed in England," and were diftiuguilned by 
the name of Wickliffites or Lollards. His principles 
were carried over to Bohemia by fpme youtV of fhat 
nation, who ftudied at Oxford. t But though [many 



were ftrongly difpofed to receive them, affairs were not 
yet fully npe for this great revolution, wifely referved 
for a more free and enquiring age, which aholifhed 
Romifli fuperftkion in this and many other kjpgdpins 
of Europe. 



CHAP. III. 

GOVERNMENT ANI> LAWS. A. D. 1216—1399. 

) 

UNDER the long reign pf Henry the third, the 
difference which arofe between the king and the 
nobles, rendered England a fcene of cenfufion. The 
people, however, obtained a confirmation of the great 
charter with, the addition of new privileges. But the 
liberty of the fubjeft made the greateft progrefs during 
the* reign of Edward the firft ; a prince, who, from his 
numerous and prudent laws, has beep denominated the 
Englifh Juftinian. During the firft thirteen years of 
this prince's reign, the Engliih laws received more im- 
provement than in all the ages ftnee. his time. ,But 
what renders this sera particularly interfiling is, that 
it affords the firft inftance of the admiflion of the de- 
puties of towns and boroughs into parliament. , In 
order to raife fubfidies to fupport the wars in which fye 
was engaged, he found himfelf obliged to employ a 
new method, and to endeavour to obtain, by the con- 
fent of the people, what his predeceffors had hitherto 
*xpefted from their own power. The iheriffff were 
ordered to invite the towns and boroughs of the differ- 
ent counties to fend deputies to parliament; and it is 
from this «ra that we are to date the origin of the houfe 
of commons. &ing Edward confirgied • the gfeat 
charter eleven times in thccQurfe^b^ rejgn, And, 

at 
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at length, he converted into an eflablifhed law, a pri-' 
viiege of which the Engliih. had hitherto only a pre- 
carious enjoyment, by decreeing that no tax fhould be 
laid, nqr impoft levied, without the joint con feftt of 
the lords and commons. This moft important flatute, 
in conjunftion with Magna Chart a, forms the bafis of 
the Englifh conftilution. Under Edward the fecond, 
the commons began to annex petitions to the biHs by 
which they granted fubfidaes. This was the dawn of 
their legiflative authority. Under Edward the third, 
they declared they would not, in future, acknowledge 
any law to which they had not exprefsly aflented. 
Soon after th^s, they exerted a privilege in which con- 
fifts, at this time, one of the great balances of the con- 
ftitution; they impeached, and procured to be con* 
demned, fome of the chief minifters of ftate. 

During the whole of this period, however, the gt*. 
vernment, was at beft only a barbarous monarchy, not, 
regulated by any fixed maxims, or bounded by any ter% 
tain undifputed rights, which in pra&ice were regu* 
larly obferved* The king condufted himfelf by one 
fet of principles, the barons by another, the commons 
by a third, and the clergy by a fourth. All thefc fyf- 
tems of government were oppofite and incompatible. 
Each of them prevailed in its turn, as incidents were 
favourable to it. A great priirce rendered the monar- 
chical power predominant. Tlie weaknefs of a king 
gave veins to the ariftocracy. A fuperftitious age faw 
the clergy triumphant. The people, for whom chiefly 
government was inftituted, ana who chiefly deferve con- 
JidcratUn* were the weakeftof the whoie. But though 
they funk under the violence of tempefls, they filently 
reared their head in more peaceable times ; and while 
the fterm was brewing, were courted by all fides, and 
thus received ftill fome acceflion to their privileges, or 
at worft fome .confirmation of them. 
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CHAP. IV. 

LITERATURE. A. O. 1216 — 1399. 

THE fupreme authority which Ariftotle obtained in 
the fchools of theology, as well as of philofophyv 
during this period, had a confiderable influence both 
on learning and religion. The name and fome parts 
of the writings of Ariftotle were known in England, 
and other countries of Europe, long before this time; 
JJut he did not obtain that dictatorial authority among 
learned men, and in the moil famous feats of (earning, 
which he fo long maintained, till the middle of the 13th 
.century. About that time he* began to be called the 
philofopher^ by way of eminence. " He is preferred, V 
iays Roger Bacon, " before all other philoiophers, in 
the opinion of all men of learning ; whatever he has 
affirmed is received by them as true and found philo- 
Jbphy C and, in a word, he has the fame authority in 

Jrtiilofophy that the apoftle Paul has in divinity." To 
uch ari extravagant height was this veneration for Arif- 
totle carried, before the middle of the 14th century, in 
fome of the moil famous universities, particularly in 
that, q£ Paris, that iludents were obliged to take afottmn 
oath to defend his opinions. This blind fubmifiion 
could riot but obftruct the progrefs of real knowledge, 
as very few of his admirers were capable of reading his 
works in their original language,, but became acquaint* 
.ed with them only in- falfe trahflations. 

Divinity how foared above the fcriptutes. .The 
fchoolmert valuta} them fe Ives on making improvements 
in. theology, without recourfe to either Teilament ; and 
thofe>uhtafhionable fages, who Ail I ftudied the (acred 
-.writings, we/e. ftyled in. derifion Bible -dofiars. They 
were confidered as men of little penetration or acute*- 
nefs, had but few fcholars, and were not allowed an 
apartment, nor a fervant to attend them, nor even a 
ftated hour for reading their lectures, in any of the 
famous univerfities of Europe. 
**/.;• .; , Aftro- 
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Mronomy and optks were*nown*e ffr BluflA* # i 
Itogcr Bacon, but to few others. The fame great tnaft 
leans alfo to have monopolized the knowledge of my. 
thanks and cbemiftry. 

We may judge-of tjie tgnorarfce dff 'this age m ge#- 
grajjhy, fromthe fdHowing'ftory. Pope Clement i-V*. 
having, in 1344, created vewis of -Spain, prince rf 
the Fortunate I/lamfs, meaning the Canaries, then new- 
\y difcovered, -the 'Englifli antbaffidor at Home, anft. 
his retinue, were feized with an alarm that l»ewi« had 
been created king" of England: They accordingly 
burriedjiorne, -in order to convey this important intel- 
ligence. • K ' 

Such, however, was the ardour iot -fltudy at tjjft 
time, that inthe univerfity of Oxford alone there "weffe 
thirty tboufana ftudents. What then was the occupa- 
tion pf all thefe young men ? To learn .bad Latin, and 
worfc logic. They dHputed without ^end, and whiu 
•ut meaning, jperplexingthe plairieft truths, and giv- 
ing plaufible colours to the greateft afafurdkiei.* A 
logical tjiipntant df this jperiod was not afframed to 
argue, with as much eantennefs as if his. Hfe aS&pendeJI 
©nthe jjfue of the debate, *• that iwt confaadiftcnryfrQ* 
ftf&hns might each be true." Thefe frivolous (fifpute* 
were con$ufted -with lb much eagernefi,;tjia| from 
angry -words -the disputants fometimes proceeded, to 
blows, and. railed dangerous tumults in f the "feat* of 
Jearnirig. ' \ m 



CttAP. V. • 

THJAiTS. .A. D. }i\6 — \$99. 

TW *be period we are now Hamming; very little 
"• progrers was made in agriculture. The country wag 
armoft conftantly involved in war, which diverted the 
attention of .thepeor>k, and particularly of the nobi* 
thy, rronrthe improvement of their lands. The wretch- 
ed Xenure, likewife, by winch the inferior" farmers'' 
^ H he!4 
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ibiHrtbeir^fyoiMioni, waB^an- effeftual bar to every 
fPnemknsntot foil. Gardening, under the immediate 
nrotfcEHon o£ 7 the {Treat, 'had .better fuecefs. Every 
large caftle or monastery had its. garden, orchard, an^ 
jfrequentJy its vineyard ; fo that the Englilh had a con- 
fiderahle quantity' of wine, of their own manufacture, 
not much inferior to foreign wine, . . 

, vWifch regarito architecture, many of the raoft ad T 
iyured.cat)!pdrals.in England, viz. thofe of York, Sa- 
ilr&nry, and Winchefter, owe their exiftence to this 
l^riojd* which is generally allowed to have produced 
jwrtruejt and, fairefl; models of what js called the 
" tighter gothic jiyle of Wilding'' - The fteeples with 
4nire*r and .pinnacles, the pillars formed of an • aflem- 
.Kfege.ot columjisj the lofty windowi fometime^ .tower,, 
ipg to a point, fometimes much enlarged, divided into 
jfe&eral lights fey feone muHions, an4 ..always fiile4with 
gjafe ftained with, lively, colours, <p jeprefent the (lories 
©Jf^int* and martyrs, thefe beautiful peculiarities ft amp 
the fatfjed edifices of the 1,3th a^id.J^th cerituries... . , 
, Xhi#, ^apid ,progrefs in arcliiteftur.al elegance was 
greatly atffifted,by a ban4 of ingenious wjorkmenof vari- 
ous couhferiqty-whQ forming themfelyes into focie^ties, 
|inder(he^itleof \ li Free, Majors \" offered their feryices 
, tQ oputent prin^e^ and were much attached to # thp 
bountiful .Ren^;#nd. 'to hi* ra^gn^nirnpus.fucceflbr..,, 
;.TUe ; arjW.i?<of*ojUj; E^giiih/efgrmexs, and the p^riy* 
zeal of civil wars, have left us few perfeft memprjaJs 
"of the ftatcof fculpture, in the early fiages. Father 
-Afontfaucon fays, that the art was greatly improved 
during the ISth centttty^-arkK^Iatthew Paris men- 
tions a monk, his contemporary, as an admirable 
itatuary. i * r . «>r ; ^ •„ » , .. . 

So great and general was the tafte for paintings in 
Jthis period, tha* not*>nl);tfee apartments, of the*greal, 
JlUt jbofe of private ..perfo^s^, were pnjamenjted lyitti 
Jiiflori^l pi^urea, .When, Chaucer, awojte, froci las 
Cjdebxated poetical dreajri,. the gay obje&s, which his 
fancy ha4 prefented, w.ere. vahifhed, andhe.faw no. 

V ; : lf Save 
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. , " Save o|i the wal's old pourtrayturt v * , * ( 

(< Of horfmen, hauks, and boundis . I 

*. 4 And hait dire, at i\A of woundis." . - ^ 

This, we may believe, is a real description of his owqt 

bed-chamber. _ . , . v ^ 

Though the poets of this period were as much admir-4 
ed by their contemporaries, as thofe who flouriflied kf 
better times, their works are now generally negle&ed* 
This is, perhaps, as much owing to the antiquated ftylf 
in which they wrote, and the fubjecis of which tbeyf 
treated, as to the smediocrity of their talents. The 
Enghih language, though nervous, was then har(fo* 
frowned on by the court, defpifed by the gentry, afu} 
difguifed by an unintelligible mode, of fpellmg. , s 

Several other miifical inftfuments, befides t^he bttrpi 
were now ufed by the.rninftreis. In the "band of Edi 
ward III. we .find .five trumpeters, acytelerj five pi x 
pers, a fidler, a tabret, a mabrer* two, clarions, anji 
three;hautboys. ^ 

; . , CHAP. VI. .*■ , 

.-....-... - . l ,.; . .... • r. 

1IO-GRAPHICAE SKETCHES.. A.D. 1216— 1S99.* 
. \ - v -. , • ... .-i 

fATTHEW Paris* a benediftine -^nonk Hn'the 
monaltery of .(St. Alban J s*who fiouijiflied-in thd 
1 3tb century,, was an excellent poet, orator, and hiilo^ 
ijaa.. . He lived on a»very friendly and familiar footing* 
with Henry III, '.b^eingr not only employed in his <feri 
vice,* hut entrufted with his.fectfets,' and invited to his 
tables* - He # is./chiefly,. known at<this time, by an unit 
verfal hiftdry from the creation, oi the world to th# 
\ ear olfai$ death* in 125 9. ; - : v . ... 

Rtger JScuron^ learned monk of the Fiamcifcan ord«l# 
was 4efcended trf,.ap- ancient /family, . an^ born near I W 
chefler, ip Somfcrfetfliire, in .12 14... H^appkcd \dmA 
felf wit^aft.Qiii4hing*ardouc to the acquifition of know** 
ledge* .'both at r Oxford* and; Paris ;>. and hi? attainment! 
were fo yi^ommojn., that the popu|ace looked wt>4 



him at a lfclgicfeffl* By the -contrivance *f Tiis owe 
fraternity, who were jealous ef Iris fupericr abilities, 
be ; was prohibited from reading leftures to the fludents, 
Mi afterwards imprifoned. Hi* fame, however, 
reached the ears of pope Clement IV. who requefted 
fet<Woutd fend him a copy of his work*. This col- 
te&km is how extant under the title of " Opus Majus" 
•r hk Great Woric. After remaining in prifon for ten 
peart, lie obtained his liberty and returned to Oxford, 
Where he died, in 1294. 

This Wonderful man had a profound knowledge of 
*tke mathematics and natnraT philofophy. He difco- 
ifejpedthe error in the calendar, and his plan for cor- 
Hefting k w&s adopted by Gregory XIII. He gpve 
fetch a defcription of the compofition of gunpowder, 
A at- it is evident he *vas tbfcoriginal inventor of it. His 
feu uaintanee with (Jhemlftry was extenfrve. He alfo 
lieterihedthe cartleraobfcura;and thofe kinds of gktfies 
which magnify or lefien objects. In (hort the charaSer 
which Dr. Freind gives of him is not too great, " that 
he was the miracle of the age in which he lived, and 
the greateft genius, .perhaps, iot mechanical know- 
ledge, that qver appeared in the world (ince Archi- 
medes." Hi Opus Majus was pubkfted by doctor 
Jebb, and printed in one volume, folio, in 1733. 

M*ttbewrfWejhuixfttT % * monk and hifiorifcn of the 
Mth century, was remarkable tor his ilt'vGL attention to 
^ciacity. H* Fiorts Hjfleriarwtn, or 'Flowers of Hif- 

S, (tarn the creation, to IB07, Were pubiifhed at 
don in 1567, and at Frankfort m 1601. 
John *t* Jbrdtm, a Scottilh <Hflorian, who died in 
MOB, wrote t^ hiftoty of 'h«B ^native country ^Unckr the 
title of u Sc*i-£br*mci*^ 

John Duns Scotus, of Noi<hil«berland/ a -celebrated 
tfceoiogian of the Snuveifaur order, diflinguiflwd bkn- 
fclf ioniueh bythe-a<iutenefc of i»s j^fts, a^efpeoud* 
Jjrirjr hta lmMir of difputing, 'litat he acquired the 
ine df the " &*tiie Doftor." Several :*o»fa»d 
irfom attended his ieftures at Oxford. " *He Ac- 
uj*ttsc;<$eii>g,'' fys^iiMrftttdifcqftitSi 

" as 



mtfam atte*i< 
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M a* if he had ften God, thfc attributes of eekfiial 
ipimt% as if he had been an angel, and the felkitie* of 
a future ftafce, as if he hadenjoyed them." lie died, 
i» 1SG&, and his works ware pnbliibedin 1639, in tea 
volumes folio, ' * ' 

Anthony Beak, bhaop of Durham, who died in 15 10* 
merits notice for the angularity of his charafter. Ha 
led the van of the ferft Edward's army againft the Scott, 
and dared even to make a hprflk retort to a reproof 
from that %rn monarch. At'Rome, he oppofed alone 
a number of ruffians, who had forcibly entered hit 
houfe. So a&ive was hia mind, that he always rbfe 
immediately a&er his firft ftecp ; faying, ** that It was 
beneath a man to turn himfelfin bed? ' He was fo modeft, 
that though he fmiled*at the frown of a king, be never 
could lift his eyes to the face of & woman; and'when 
the remains of St. William were to be removed from. 
York, he was the only prelate whofe confeious chaftity 
permitted him to touch the faired bones. Yet could 
this mirror of purity defraud the natural fon of hit 
friend, lord Vefey* of a large eilate, which had been 
intruded to the bifhop's honour. As he loved military 
parade, he had knights and foldiers always about him. 
Vanity prompted hint to (jpend immenfc funis. He 
once gave 40l. fierling for iorty frefli herrings, and he 
ordered to be cut out into horfe-cloths, a piece of 
cloth, which had been proverbially faid to be fi too dear 
fir the bifof of Durham " 

Sir John Nhmdeville, celebrated for his difiant travels 
and credulity, was horn at St. Alban's, and died in 
1472. He began hit peregrinations in 1322, and com* 
tinned them during 34 years through the greateft part 
of the world. He acquired the knowledge of aimoft 
all languages, and left at his. death, an " Itinerary/* 
or account of his travels, in Englifh, French, and 
Latin. ' 

John Barbour, an eminent Scottifh divine and poet, 

was bom at Aberdeen in 1330, and educated in the 

abbey of Aberbrothick. King David Bruce made him 

his chaplain, and fent kirn on fcveral embaffies. He 

: H $ loved 
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loved learning f© much, thai even 'after 'he was arch- 
iteacon of Aberdeen, he obtained a licence from Ed- 
ward IIL to ftudy at Oxford. He; wrote the life and 
exploits of Robert Bruce in rhyme, and in language 
more like our modern Knglifh than that of Chaucer. 
He died in 1378. The following ft an z a will give fdme 
idea of his flyle and poetical talents. 

V This was in midft of month of May, 
" When birdis fing on ilka fpray 
'*\ Melland * their notes with feertily foun 
" ^For foftnefs of the fweet feafoun." 

Abeut this time, John Brompton, abbot of Jorvall, in 
Yprkfliire, wrote his hiftory of England. His collec- 
tion of the Saxon laws is valuable. He was wonder- 
fully-credulous, but not the lefs entertaining, and fre- 
quently makes his readers fmile at the wild tales which 
he relates, with apparent fimplicity, as folemn truths. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of Englifh poetry* was 
horn in London in 132S, and educated at bothuniyer- 
Sties, After vifiting feveral foreign countries for his 
improvement, he became a ftudent of law in the Mid- 
dle Temple. But this ftudy not being agreeable to his 
tafte, he refolved to tiy his fortune at court, for which 
he wa* well qualified, being remarkably handfome in 
his perfon, elegant in his manners* an univerfal fcholar, 
and an admired poet. He accordingly obtained the 
honourable place .of page to Edward 111. in 1359, 
when that illuftrious prince was in the fummit of his 
prosperity, and the Englilh court iir its higheft fplendor, 
adorned by the captive kings of France and Scot laud. 
In this ftation he rendered himfelf fo agreeable to his 
royal mailer, that he obtained many fubftantial marks 
of his favpur, and enjoyed an income of no lefs than 
lOOOl.ayear, equivalent to 120001. at present. In 
this flourishing ftate of his affairs, he married Pfiilippa 
Rouet, fifler to lady Swynton, afterwards the wife of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, the king's third 
ion. This nobleman having efpoufed the caufe of 

■ » • . ' * Miogjing. 

- Wckliffe 



Wickliffe from political views, Chaucer engaged with 
warmth, and from principle, in the fame caufe. < In 
order to avoid the refentment of the clergy, he was 
obliged,to go abroad, where he fpent his whole eftate 
in fuppprting himfelf and his fellow -exiles. He then 
returned privately into England, but was taken and 
committed to priiori, from whence he was hot releafed, 
till he had difclofed the fecrets of his' party. On this 
he retired to Woodftock, where hecorre&ed his works. 
Here he pubtifhed his admirable Treatife.on the Aflro- 
tabe. By the exertions of his. friends, who recovered 
their influence at courty he- obtained feveral grant* 
from the crown, which enabled him to. fpea4 the Jaft 
years of his life in eafeand plenty. He died in .1400, 
and was buried in Weftminfter Abbey, > having* two 
fons, one of whom was fpeaker of the houfe ofeom-. 
mons, .and ambaflador to France. Of his poems, the- 
Canterbury; Tales are by far the l>eft. There have been 
feveral editions of his works. 

Sir John Gower, an eminent lawyer and poef , the 
contemporary and intimate, friend of Chaucer, wham 
he fucceedea in the laurel, was defcended from an an- 
cient family, and born in 1S20. In his charatter as a 
fewyer he -made fo confiderable a figure, that lie .was* 
appointed chief jufticet of the Common Pleas; . J-fcs- 
principal production as a. poet ii'Confeffio Amantit, firft 
printed by Cax^oa* He appears to have, been fond of 
'writing, and laments Jpj.ai very pathetic, ftrain, that hy* 
the failure of his fight, he was conftrained to lay afijie. 
feis pen. He died in i402 r . Some of his ftiort poems 
are infected in the works of Chaucer. *■...' 
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CHAP. Vft. 



StANtTFACf UfcES,. COMMENCE, AND nTtTfcffAX. 
POLICE. A. D. 1216 — IS99. 



THE ehief matmfettwrd of England 1 * ia- the a*» ef 
which we now treatf* wad that of vttmi. Thrift* 
Owed to the faltering hand of Edward III. wtto gave 
encouragement to foreign' weavess y and ena&cd a law, 
which prohibited' every one from wearing any ckftb but 
of EngJifl* fabric. The manttfa&ure* etf katker and 
lead 1 , were aifo very eo»&I«Kab)e« 

The greateft part ot ow ctemeftic trade was ftill 
tranfa&ed tn fairs, of which feme were of long dura* 
tierr, frequented by a great number of people fr©«* dif- 
ferent countries, and {tared with? eomnroditieft of all 
kinds. The fair of St. Giles-'* hill, near Wwrfhcfter; 
Gonthwed fixteen days, during which- time .att trade 
was prohibited in Winchcftcr, Southampton, and every 
place .within feven miles of the ftitr, which Very much 
refembled a great city, inhabited by: foreign* and do- 
meftic traders, who expofed their various commodities 
to Sale. We are affured by a contemporary writer o£ 
lindbobted credit, that male aftd female Saved were 
. publicly ibid in the lairs' of England, near the conclu- 
ftott of the 14th certtnry. 

-. In th^ beginning oi the reign of Richard II. the 
k parliament complained of the decay of foreign com- 
merce, during the preceding reign, and aflerted, that 
one fea-port formerly contained more veflels than were 
then to be found in the whole kingdom. ' This calamity 
they afcribed to the arbitrary feizure of (hips by Ed- 
ward, for the fervice of his frequent expeditions. , 

With regard to coin, the third Edward, in )344, 
ftruck florins of gold, which were ordered to pais for 
fix millings, and the halves and quarters in proportion. 
Finding, nowever, that he had rated thefe pieces too 
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fcgh, he coined the gold noble of 6*. 8d., and recalled 
the florins to his treafary. 

The police of the kingdom was certainly nmch im- 
proved during this period, particularly in the renowned 
Edward's time. Yet there were feveral faults in the 
conduction, the bad confluences of which, all the 
power and vigilance of the king could never prevent. 
The barons, by their confederacies with thofe of their 
own order, and by fupporting their retainers in every 
iniquity, were the chief abettors of robbers, murderers, 
and raffens of all kinds ; and no law could be exe- 
cuted againft thofe criminals. The nobility were 
brought to give their promife in parliament, that they 
would not countenance any felon or breaker of the law t 
yet this engagement, which we may wonder to fee 
exafted from men of their rank, was nfcter regarded 
by them. The commons made continual complaints 
ef the multitude of robberies, murders, rapes, and 
other difordcrs, in everv part of the kingdom, whicti 
they always afcribcd to the prote&ion that the crimi- 
nals received from the great. The king of Cyprus, 
who paid a vifit to England in the reign of Edwant III. 
was robbed and ftripped on the highway with his whole 
retinue. The king himfelf contributed to this diffo- 
lutbn of law, by hk facility in granting pardons t* 
felons from the lolicitation of courtiers.' Laws were 
made to prevent this prerogative, and rcmonftrancet 
of the commons were prefented againft the abufe of it* 
But the gratifying of a powerful nobleman continued 
ftill to be of more importance, than the protefelion-of 
the people. 



CHAP. VIII, 

MAtfHtfRS. A. V. 1«1$— 1399. 

AN almoft unlimited hofpitalfcy reigned in the par- 
laces of princes, and the caMes of great baron*, 
in the thn^ We are new delineating* The cout# ef 
H 5r f ° mP 
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forris of the kings pi England were fplendid and flu-" 
merous, to a degree hardly credible. That of -Richard 
II. is thus defcribed by Stowe. V His royalty was 
fuch* that wherefoever he lay, his perfcn was gUardecV 
by.two hundred Chefhiremen; he had about. hirr| 
thirteen bifbops, befides barons, knights, efquires and 
Others; infomuchthat ten thou fand people came to 
the houfehold for . meat every, day, as appeared by the 
meffes told out of the kkehen to three hundred fervi- 
tors/' We. may form ibme idea of the magnificence, 
and hofpitality of the opulent barons of thofe timers 
from an account of the houfehold expences of the earl 
of Lancafter in 1213, from which it appears, that this 
nobleman expended in houfe-keeping, during that 
year, no left than 7,3091., equal to 100,0001. of. our 
prefent money. The confumption of wine, alone was 
37 1 pipes. : The nobility . in general fpent almoft all 
their revenues,, in hofpitajity at* their caftles in the 
country, which were ever open to ftrangers of condi- 
tion, as well. as. to .their own vaffals and followers. 
This profufe way„of living began to decline a little to- 
wards the conclufion nof this period ; and fome baron?, 
infteadof dining always in the great hall with their 
numerous dependents, acc&rding to ancient cuftom, 
dined fometimes- in private parlours, with their own fa- 
milies and friends.. . But this innovation was very un- 
popular, and fubje&ed thofe who adopted it to much 
reproach. ; 

A fplendid oftentatipus kind of gallantry, expreflive 
.of #ie:moil. profound refpeft and higheft Admiration of 
the beauty and virtue of the ladies, was fludied and 
praftifed by the martial barons, knights, and efquires, of 
this period. This gallantry appeared in its greateft 
luilre at royal tournaments, and other grand and fo* 
lemn feftivals, at which the ladies fhone in their bright r 
eft ornaments, and received. peculiar honours. When 
Edward III. in 1344, celebrated the magnificent feaft 
j©f the round table, at Windfor, to which all the nobi- 
lity of hi* own -dominions, and of .the neighbouring 
^countries had been invited, queen Philippa, and three 

hundred 
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l^ujndred ladies, illuftrious for their birth and, beauty, 
uiii/ormly. drefled in the richeft habits, adorned that 
(olemnity, and were treated with the moll pompous' 
r.omantic teftimoniesbfrefpecl and admiration. Many, 
of the rhoft magnificent tournaments of thofe times' 
were the effefi of this kind, of gallantry,' and defigned 
for the honour and entertainment of the ladies, who 
appeared at thefe folemnities in vaift numbers, and from 
different countries. Sometimes a few brave and gal- 
lant knights publifhed a proclamation' in their bwn, 
and Teveral other countries, aflerting the fuperioi* beau-' 
ty and virtue of the ladies whom' they loved,' and* chal- 
lenging all who dared to difpute that Tuperionty,' to 
meet them at a certain time and place to determine the 
important controverfy by combat. Thefe challenges 
Avere conftantly accepted, and 'produced tournaments, 
io which princes, knights, and ladies of different na- 
tions crowded. This romantic gallantry difplayed 
itfelf in times of war, as well as peace, arid 'youthful 
knights fought as much for the honour oPtheir mif- 
trenes as of their' country. A party of Englifh and a 
party of French cavalry met near Cherburg iri \$7$ r 
and immediately prepared 'for* battle. When they 
were on the point of engaging, Sir Lancelot de Lorres, 
a French knight, cried aloud, that he had a more beau- 
tiful miftrefs than any of' the Englifh. This was de- 
nied by Sir John Copeland, who run the Frenchman 
through the body with his fpear, and laid *him dead 3t 
his feet. When £dward III. rarfed a great army to 
affert his claim to the crown of Trance, a ctfnfidefabld 
number of young Englifh gentleman put each of therA 
a patch upon one of his eyes, making a'folemn vow to, 
his miftrefs, that he would riot take it tfff till he had 
performed^'! fome notable exploit in France 'to her 
honour. '^;\ .' '"■/'.'* 

The revival <jf chivalry' by the Edwards contributed 
not a little to promote valduf, munificence, and this 
fplendi'd liinid of gallantry',' among perfons of conditidh; 
who afpired to the honours oi knighthood, which were 
then objeSs of ambition to the greateft princes. An 
^' H 6, * * ingenious 
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ftigemou< writer, who had ftudted tfii* fuhjeft with tW 
flreateft caw, affirms pofitivefv, that " aft the heroic 
virtues which then exiiled in the fevml ftates of chrif- 
tfcndom, were the fruits of chivalry*." This affertron 
riiay be too ftroftg ; but it cannot be denied, that the 
ljpirit and the laws of chivalry were friendly to the 
caufe of virtue* By fhefe laws none but perfons of 
linfullied charters could obtain the honours of knrgfet- 
hood, which were conferred with much fclemnky, on 
the moft public occafions, and in the prefence of the 
tno6 augutt affemblieSl After the candidate had given 
fufficient proofs of his prowefsi and other virtues, to 
inerit that diftin£lion, and had prepared himfelf for 
receiving it, by (afting, confefling, hearing mafTes, and 
other acts of devotion, he took an oath confiftrnjr of 
twenty-fix articles, in which, amorfgft other things; 
$e fwore, that he would be a good, brave, loyal, Juft, 
generous, and'gentle knight, a dhartipion of the chitrch 
and clergy, a oroteftor ot the ladies, and a redreffer of 
the wrongs of widows and orphans. Thofe knights 
who acquitted themfelves of thefe obligations in an 
fconouraole manner, were favoured by the fair and 
courted by the great j but thofe who were gtriky of 
difhonpurable a&ions, were degraded with e\ ery pof- 
fihle mark of infamy. All this could hardly fair to 
have fome influence on the conduft of thofe, who wert 
invefied with that dignity. 

Chivalry declined in England during the inglorious 
reigns- of king John and Henry III. but revived under 
£dward L* That prince was one of the moft accom- 
plifhed knights of the age in which he ffourifhed, and 
Jleliffhled in feafls of chivalry. It is a fufficient praof 
of this, that when he was on his return from the Holy 
Land, after his father's death, and knew that his pre. 
.fence wa$ ardently defired in England, he accepted aft 
invitation ;to a, tournament, at Chalons in Burgundy. 
At that famous- tournament, which terminated in, a 
' real battle, he displayed his valour and dexterity to great 

* £t Palace fax rA&ctaac fifamlrie, 
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jtftantage, and game* a complete tMtoj. Edttttftf 
HI. was no Iefs fond of chivalry , arid encaamged' it 
both by his example and munificence. In (his he war 
influenced by policy, at veil a* inclination. Having 
formed the defign of afferting his claim to the crown 
of France, he laboured to mfpire bit own fubjefts with 
an enterprifing fofrit, and to entice a§ many valiant 
foreigners as jpoft We into hit fetvice. With this view 
he celebrated fcveral pompous tournaments, to whkh 
he invited all ftrangers who delighted in feats of arms, 
entertained them with the greateft hofpkaiity, and 
loaded fuch of them as excelled in thefe martial fportf 
with honors and rewards, in order to attach tliem to 
his per£an jutd engage them to fight in his caufe. 
With tlie fame view, and about the fame time, he 
founded the irioft honourable order of the garter, of 
which his own heroic ftm, the black prince, was the 
firft knight ; and all the firft companions were perfona 
famous for their victories at tournaments, and in real 
wars. In a word, chivalry, which is -now an object 
of ridficolc, was; in thofe times, a matter of the great- 
eft moment, and had no little influence on the manner* 
6f mankind, and the^fate of nations. 
' The varied and ridiculous modes of drefs, which 
this period produced, were veiy juftly the fubjeft of 
bitter reprehenfion from the fatirlfts of the time. 
What could exhibit a more fantaftical appearance than 
an EngKfh beau of the fourteenth century ? He wore 
long pointed fhoes, fattened to his knees by gold ot 
filver chains ; a flocking of one colour on one leg, and 
of another colour on the other ; fhort breeches which 
did not reach to the middle of his thighs ; a coat, on* 
half white, and die other half black or blue j a long 
beard ; a filk hood buttoned under his chin,- embroider* 
ed with grotefque figures of animals, and fametimes 
ornamented with gold, filver, and precious ftones. 
This drefir was the top of the mode in the reign of 
Edward III. The fafluonable females are thus def- 
eribed by Knyghton. •• The tournaments are attend- 
ed ty many faufies oithe firft rank and greateft beauty, 
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cjrfsff^d in party-coloured tunics., Their t^pet^ arc 
yer# fliorti their caps, remarkably , fmall,, and wrapt 
abouMhajr heads with cords; .then; girdles .are orna- 
'Hiefttcd witjh.gold and fiiver; and they wear friort 
£words, .like daggers,, before them, whicn hang acrofs 
tjieir ftomach. ;^They are mounted on the fineft horfes, 
with the richeft furniture;- thus, equipped they 
ride from, place to place in queft of tournaments, by 
■whicti they diffipate their fortunes, and often ruin their 
reputation." 

The paflion for feafting increafed fa much in Eng- 
land, during the 14th century, that a feveire law was 
^nafted by Edward III. to reftrain certain ranks to 
proportionable banquets. His example, however, 
did not tend to enforce it ; for, when his fon, Lionel 
of Clarence, married Violentis of Milan, there were 
-30 courfes, and the fragments of the table feci 1000 
perfons. 

; When we fpeak of the luxuries of our ahceftors, 
we mull not forget the wines. This expreflion denot- 
ed .a collation taken by the great and elegant juft 
before they went to bed, which confifted of Ipiced li- 
quors land delicate cakes. The wines were fometimes 
given immediately after dinner, and on the ceremonious 
vifits of fafhionable people at ^ny hour. v 

In the courfe of the 14th century the Ariglo-S^xon 
gradually changed 'into what may be called the Englifli 
language, and forced its way into the courts. of juttice, 
from which it had been excluded almoft 300 years. 
That animofuy which had long fubfifted between the 
pofterity of the Normans and of the Anglo -Saxons, 
was npw extinguilhed, and they were in a great mea- 
fure consolidated into one people. The Normans, who 
were .engaged in agriculture,, trade and manufactures, 
found it nece/Tary to fpeak the language of the multi- 
tude, into which they introduced many French words 
and^ idioms. Befides this, Chaucer, Gower, and 
feveral others, , cornpofejl a number of volumes in 
Englifli, and, being men of learning, borrowed many 
^xpreifions from the Greek, Latinj Italian, and French 
* . • ' ' ' - •' *Ian- 



languages,- with .which they crunched their own. But 
the mode of (pelling was unfettled, and very differenD 
tjrom the modem. * Several words were then in common , 
ufe, which are now become obfolete ; and the meaning 
of. feveral words was very different from what it if, at 
prefent. A knave for example, fignifjed a fery^Bt, in 
oppofition to -a freeman ; and fometimes^ 'liaale, in 
oppofition to a female : " The time is come t and a knave 
child Jhe bare *." Its modernme$rring is well known. 

, ,^ C r HAP. IX. ' ' 

• JUW^DENTS A'ttD CURIOUS PARTICULARS. * 
f A. D. 1216— 1S99. 

IN 1236, at Mertori, in Stirry, the lay-nobility 
made the celebrated declaration, " We will not 
fuffer the laws of England to be altered." The fopc 1 
had endeavoured to introduce a conftitution of the 
cahon law, which legitimates, on the marriage of the 
parents, all children born of thofe parents before fuch 
marriage. But herethe laity triumphed over the clergy. 
; In 1246, Cheapfide was a void ipace, called Crown- 
field, from the Crown-Inn adjoining to it. The City 
lay more to the Eaftward. In 1251, a bard, ftyleil 
** Majier Henry the Verjifier" had one hundred (hillings 
allowed him, as a fee of office. He is thus defcribcd, 
in a (harp fatire, by an humorous Cornifh ptfet, ^whom 
he happened to oflend by refle&ions on his country. 
" The thigh of a fparrow, the feet of a goaty 
•' Hare-lips and boar's fangs* thee a.monfter denote, 

• " Thou canft whine like a whelp, like a bull thou 

canft roar, . \. . . •• 

" Thou art foul as a witch, and'as black as a Moor, 
" Thus peerlefs appearing* -believe, me thy fongfter, 
" Thy grimly grimaces demonftrate a morlfter. ' 

• In 1276, it was enacted, that no fhip (hoiild b* 
•deemed a wreck, out of which a man> a dog , or a c4t 
•hadefcaped with life; - • •>" • ' 

1 •' ■*' '* Chaucer* 



tn 128$ % fey the tonal* of Dunfta&le, '* we fold ^ir 
Save by birth, William Pike, with all hit family, and 
received one mark from the buyer." Me» mufl then 
fcave been cheaper than horfe* . 

In 1302, the mariner'* compafs 4 was invented by 
Oivta of Naplea. — Much about the feme time the ex * 
chequer was robbed of 100,000 pounds. The abbot 
ind monk* of Weftminfter were indi&ed for the rob- 
bery, but acquitted. Though the criminals were never 
difcoyered, the indignation of king David I. fell on the 
fociety of Lombard merchants. 

In 1316, on account of a great famine, the parlia- 
ment limited the price of provifions. An ox coil two 
pounds eight (hillings; a fat hog, ten (hillings; a 
flieep, three (hillings and fix -pence ; a fat goofe, (even- 
pence halfpenny; a fat capon, fixpence; a fat Jien, 
thiree-pence; two chickens, three-pence; four pigeons, 
three-pence ; two dozen eggs, threepence, The 
rates affixed by parliament were inferior to the ufual 
market prices, in thofe years of famine and mortality 
of cattle, and thefe commodities, inftead of a third, had 
really rifen to a half of the prefent value. But th* 
famine at that time was fo confuming, that wheat was 
ibmetimes fold for above four pounds ten (hillings a 
quarter ; a certain proof of the wretched (late, of agri- 
culture in thofe ages. 

In 1327* Southwark, having long been an afylura 
for rogues and vagabonds, was united to London, and 
placed under the power of its Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen. 

In 1340, gunpowder and guns were firft invented by 
Swartz, a monk of Cologne. In 1346, Edward HI. 
had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain 
him the battle of Creffy. Bombs and mortar* were 
invented about this time. 

In 1549, Edward III. inftituted the order of the 
garter, m imitation of forne others of a firmer nature, 
which bad been eftabiiftted in different parts of Europe. 
A ftory prevails, but unfupported by ancient authority, 
that the countefs of Salisbury, at a ball* happening 

to 



to drop her garter, the king took it up, and obferving 
fome of his courtiers to fmile, cried out, Htnifoit qui 
maly fenje % •• Evil to him tfua evil thinks. 5 ' He then 
inftituted the order of the garter in. memorial of this 
event, and gave thefe words as the motto of the order. 

In 1386, the magnific*afc caftle of Windfor was 
built by Edward III. and his method of conducing 
the work may ferve as a fpecimen of the condition of 
the people in that age. Infiead af engaging workmen 
by contrails and wages, he afiefled every county in 
Engbarad to fendrhina cettaiff number of mafoos, tilers, 
and caspentersv as if hehariabean, levying an army. 

The greateft novelty introduced into the civil go- 
vernment, during the reign of Richard II. was the 
oreatiaaof pe^rfttypatfent* Lord Beaucka«ipcf Holt 
war the fic&pctt sMtancei At Ih+heuj* of lmt* t in ibk 
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BOOK V. ■' 

• CHAR I. ; . 

MILITARY HISTORY FROM THE ACCESSION/OP 
HENRY IV. IN 1S99, TO THE ACCESSION OP 
HENRY VII. IN 14&5,. * .' . . ' 

HENRY IV. fon of John ofsGaUnt, duke of Lan* 
cafler, fourt}> fon of Edward J II. being feitled 
on the throne of England in prejudice to the elder, 
branches of hi* family, feveral of the principal nobi- 
lity, who entered into a confpiracy againft him, were 
fecured and executed. This was the caufe of an in- 
furreftion in Wales. Owen Glendour, defcended 
from the ancient princes of that country, having be- 
come obnoxious on account of his attachment to the 
late king, lord Gray, who was clofely connefted with 
Henry, and had a great fortune in the marflies of 
Wales, availed himfelf of this circumftahce to feizs 
upon his neighbour's eftate. Glendour recovered pof- 
feffion by tlte fword, Henry fent affiftance to lord 
Gray. The Welfli took part with Glendour, when a 
An ij.ni troublefome and tedious war was kindled, 
a. u. i*vx . which t he Welfli chieftain long fuftained 
by his valour and aftivitv. 

The confufions incident to all great ftates now 
tempted the Scots to make incur fions into England, 
Archibald, earl of Douglas, on his return from one of 

^thefe irruptions, was overtaken by the Percies, at a 
place called Homeldon, on the borders of England, and 

- a fierce battle enfued, wherein the Scots were totally 
routed, and Douglas himfelf, with many others of the 
nobility and gentry, were taken prifoners. When 
•!*"' «-'<*. Henry 
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Heriry received intelligence of- this vi&ory, he . feflt«* 
meffage to the earl of. Northumberland not to rarifonr 
his pnfoners, as he intended to detain them,* in order 
to make an advantageous peace with Scotland. But 
the earl regarding them as his right, according to the. 
taws of war in that age, this' demand gave great difguft 
to him, more eCpeciallyj when be considered hrmfelf a* 
the principal perfon to whom Henry was indebted foit 
his crown. ^ « . .. > , 

The impatient fpirit of his fon, Henry Percy, fur-*' 
named Hotfpur, and the factious difpofttion of the. earl 
of WorcefteF, Northumberland's younger brother,* in- 
flamed the defcendants of that nobleman. He entered 
into a correfpomjence with Glendour, gave liberty tor 
the earl of Douglas, with whom he made an- alliance, 
and roufed tip ail his partizans to arms; Northumber- 
land being feized with a fudden illnefs, young Percy 
took the command of the troops, and marched towards 
Shrewfbury, in order to join his forces with thofe o£ 
Glendour. The king had fortunately a fmall;army on 
foot, with which he inftantly hurried away,,. and ap-. 
prpached Percy, near Shrewsbury, before he w» 
joined hy Glendour. The policy of one leader, and* 
the impatience of the other, immediately brought on a 
battle. On the preceding evening, Percy published a 
mantfefto, in which, after renouncing his allegiance/ 
he enumerated all the grievances of the nation. ; Ambng 
thefe, he upbraids him with tifurping on.-.the- title or 
the houfe of Mortimer, who had a prior right: to the 
throne, being the immediate > defcendants. of Lionel, 
Juke of Clarence,, the elder brother o£ the late dukaof 
Lancafter, ♦ " • ■• 

, The armies were nearly equal in number* coniifti»g 
of 12,000 men each; -and we fcarcely .fiiid any battle 
in thofe ages, where; the ftiock was more terrible ..or 
more cpnftant.-. Henry expofed his perfon in the 
fchickeft of the fight. Hi* gallant fon, the prince of 
Wales, whofe military atchieveraerjts were ahprwarda 
&> renowned, awLwho here performed his novjqiate ia 
arms, fignalized himfelf in nis father's footfteps ;, aa4 

♦ * , • even 
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mxtt a wfbundY wfiieh he KceM iir the face with airt 
invow* wuiA no* oHigfe him to. q ibt the fiekk Qn the 
enW fide, Pwcy fuppoitei thai none winch he- had; ae-. 
foiled isx many a bloody combat? andrfiouglaft ftiW 
appeared m* rival, amidft the horror and. conhifkm o£ 
me day.. But while the arrases were contending in drift 
ftsrknar manees, the death of Pfcrcy, W an unknown. 
hand, decided the viftory, and the A»yanipe^aik(L 

The earl of Northumberland, having recovered firone 
Us. ficknetfi, had levied a frefo army, and wa* on his 
march, to join, hie Tor ^ hut hearing of th< defeat a* 
Shrew ibwy, he dafarisTcd his Ssroesv arid .cam* With * 
inatt itotinoe to die kiiwg at York. He pretended, that 
his fofe intentiort m< arming, was to mediate between* 
the puttie*. This feemed to fatiasy Henxy, Who grant-. 
•A hhn a. pardon. Not being ab4e Y however, to re-, 
preis hi* enmity toward* the king, the cari afterward* 
% joined in rebeUion with feveral others* and at length, 
fcfthbkfektthecattfe. 

> Henry being treed, by the death of Northumber- 
land, and chat of Ghmdour, which happened foon after, 
from ail hi* domeftic enemies, endeavoured to regain. 
tbe popularity which he had loft by hi* late feverities. 
The honie of common*, en thit occafibn, became fen* 
fibfe of thprr own important and began. to aiHntt* 
powers, which had not ufaally been, exercrfed by their 
jKwkcefTonk Among other advances of this km©V n* 
the fcxthyear of Henry'* reign, when they voted him 
Juppbes r they appointed irtajumr of fair hm> at fee 
that the money was <&ftmrfed forthe pu^po£nt tnceMded. 

Henev died at Weftminfter itf the 4*tbyear of hie 
age, and die 15th of his reign, leaving behind hiai'th* 
mutation of * wife pri«ce, and * jmreem king, but 
«rf a bad man. H«* had by his fcrft Wife, May do 
JBohun, daughter of the etui t4 Hereford, teimj, 
namely, Henry fete faeceffer, Thomas dtt&e of-Cia- 
aetice, John duke of Bedford, and Humphrey duke 
of ebucefter ; and twe> daughter*. Hi* fecend wife, 
•Jane, daughter of (he king of Navafi** brought him 
asoifliie, 

Henry 
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Htnfy V. flmcetfel to the iterate in 144*. The 
yfeeariOTs fituaixwi of his father had Jbanudh infafttd 
his temper with jeakasfy, that he entertained unaaafon* 
ible.rfufeicitH» with regard to 'the £debty *>f hi* eldcft 
foau and eajchidtti ban hrom all fbare m public tali* 
nefc.. The a&rve fpirit of ytmng Hoary, Jrdftrained 
from ks proper cue* die, broke out into •extrawagantfts 
•f riot and debaucheiy, which threw him among com* 

Snions totally unworthy of his rank and >6atioft« 
r he« heated with liquor ,aad jollity, lie fa*ypled not 
to accompa/iy his riotous aHbc«tes m attacking p«*fena 
onihe ftreeu and highways. One«rf his diffolttte com- 
panions having been indi&ed before Sir William £af- 
coigoe, the ohief juflios, tor ibme dtfonders, Henry 
was. not afhamed to appear at akehar with the firimifwl^ 
ia order to give him countenance and pctttedion. 
Finding that ink pse&nee 4id not«otfeaawe the -chief 
jnftice, he proceeded to infuk him 4m his tribunal. 
Bat Ckifeaigne, mindful of tbe^hare&er he then bore, 
entered t tke>pri<ue 4e be imprifotied tfor Ma -rudebe- 
tarioui* u» which ^Henry peaceably Submitted. The 
nation in general eonfidcred *ke young prince whfc 
aiQiiedndu^n(Mtliaft4iisiafh^r, and ob&rvnd lb many 
jicaina of genenritty, foirit* and magnanimity, break- 
ang through tap wiMnefi/thatcfcey never coated hoping 
i»hia amendment, 

Slhe'firft Jteprtatefefcy fhe young >king confirmed 
aWfe :taqoofief fi*as in ton >6kkhic. -He immediately 
•ytniffaththe ^amyamotia <rf his &fipluf£*ourfes, and 
memttdrtheMiriJctttiiiiJhii* ofhi* ftrfher, who had check. 
sdfeairk**, ejiih aM^she ttsn4«<rf favour and cortfi- 
Jen**. Ube duel tjuilke lmnfetf, **ho trembled t* 
tpf reaoh the *a$wl pnefewee, «*t «r*h pvaifts intend 
eiiiaf»aaght)s4** htt'paft 'aenduft. 

^^it4»»4he^ytWHM|Meft of *fhe4*e king to hts v 
fen not to allow the Eng«A*eirtlliam iong in peace* 
tfhia&wit 49* *» bi^adftMellinte-tfOffiiii^tioita, he ^ 
Ittttrinad to iaiwe *e*ffftftteget*of *he oaitfcKion ^rhiejh 
aaignt A 4fa >fttoae» tb**t*gh Ukte 'g otum t i ene <tf *he 
dfc*et't$<?*tatt» »^B*rgtfttdy , <*ril»tf *A*» aJffc- 
' ' ■ ed 
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«£Mo .thfe* admiatftration of affairs; : CBarles': Vl.-jby 
fudden fits of frenzy, being rendered incapable of 
conducing the government. Henry accordingly af- 
fembled a large fleet and army at Southampton, in 
order to invade that kingdom, and landed near Har- 
fjeur, at the head of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 
foot, mqftly archers. He immediately laid fiege to 
that place, and, notwithstanding he met with a vigorous 
refinance, took k« 

. The -fatigues of the fiege, and the unufual heat of 
the feafqn, had fo .wafted the Englifh army, that Hen- 
ry could enter on no farther enterpn-fe ; and was oblig- 
ed -tp think of returning to England. > 3ut as he had 
4*fmiffed his.tranfports, bo lay under. the neceffity of 
marching by land to Calais. . While he was purfuing 
this route*: continually liarafled by the enemy, his pro- 
yifions cut off, and his fuldiers languifhing with lick. 
nefs r . and t fatigue,, he was ,furprized to obferve the 
whote French array,, coahAing of tea-times! the number 
of his diminifhpd ! forcp,. ,*nder the command of the 
conftable p/Albertf.-p'raavq up on- the pkin* of Agin -» 
cou.ru . Henry's, fttuatiori was now exa£Hy fimilar to 
tjiat.pf king Edwar.d-at CreiTy, and that of; the Black 
Prince ^t • fqi&jers,;; &nd the menipry of • thofe great 
events infpired the EngJifh with courage, and made 
them hope for a like deliverance from their prefect ;dif* 
fjcukies. An engagefnenci could .not be avoided, 
plenty, therefore^ as (he* enemy vwe.fo fupsriof-ia 
numbers, drew*, up. hi% array *>». a narrow > grounds fa& 
tween two woods,jtQ coy's* saqh fcnlu'v&nAjfftfctcfftip 
e#pecled in tha*<ppf|ure,J;heir 2*|ack* jH^ths Jfrjfefck 

feneral dec-lined. a 4 cpnij?at, tfee; l^ngliibb maft hay^.rek 
ncjuifned ... the advantages .»oJ£ tkejtr t Actuation u hvki $ip 
impetuous valour of tjie .nobility, and a* vain conii^ento 
ia; fup^rior luimJJers^, b.rpuffii *on v l aa -a$Jw»:.wKch 
frayed glorious tiOjthe^gMA. ^ ♦,,, v> ,.** . ^ i ., a *j 
. Aftqr .$he, b#tfe,.ya* e&4&l 9i #nd: all; anp«a&rtceiilf 
9ppo£ti§n : was;pye$, s ^^^ hehtajs* 

which* pcpc^ftOf d. ; t):oni. , fame p««fant*,. *feo «M bMe* 
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lower* of the camp' to *he fwor£ Henry feeing the 
enemy on all fides of hiiri, began to entertain appreX 
henfions from his pri loners, tHe number' of whom 
exceeded that of hid whole army ; and^ he thought it 
necefiary to iffue general orders for putting them' to 
death. But on discovering the troth, he itoppecTthe 
ilaughter, and faved many. In this battle, fo much 
•celebrated by the.name of the battle of Agincourt, the 
tilled amounted to 10,000, and 14,000 were made 
prifoners, while the lofs of the Eriglifh did not exceed 
forty. Henry without difcontinumg his march for a 
moment; carried his prifoners to Calais, and thence 
to England. He even concluded a truce with the ene- 
my ; and it was not till after an interval of two years 
theft any body of Englim troops appeared in France. ' 

During this interruption of hoftihties from England j 
France Was foil expofed to all the furies of a civil 
war.> in the courfe of which,\the duke of Orleans was 
aifatiihaifcedf by'the i duke of Burgundy, and he, in his 
Hjm,*"fe:H by the treachery of the dauphin. In a flate 
Jo ill prepared to refift a foreign enemy, \ r^ , ± i a 
Henry landed 4n Normandy, at the head &- 1 *; l * 1 ** 
ol S6i,OOOmeri,.»and after reducing fevdfal places, even 
threatened. Paris, from whence tne terYoY of his -arms 
.had -xibbged the court to remove, to Troye. \ n the. 
midfttaf thefe faccefietf, he was agreeably furprifed to 
findi his ■' enemies 1 , inftead of combining agairift him-, 
<k£pOfe& to» ruih into his arirts,'and to malce him the 
inftrument of «their \ferigeance' ort each other. The 
imbecility i&ttrwhich the French kinghad fallen, refil 
dering him paffive in every thing," a treaty was entered 
into, wherein it was agreed that Henry mould efpqufe 
the princefc^-Gatherine '; that king Charles, during his 
•lifetime,- mould enjoy the title;and dignity of king of 
France; that Henry ftotild be acknowledged heir of 
the monarchy;, and be intoifted with the prefent ad: 
muiiftratiori.'ofc the.goveibittent ; and : that the kingdom 
4hpuld pafstolus l^ffgeftemfc 4 . ; * : * - • •' '•• * } 
x : In* a &V . days >afte*. figniflg the treaty fcf Troye 5 , 
Heofy efpoufed the pjfac&f* Xakheiitte^ aofi Partying 
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Us fathetwia-lawito Paris, tatfk -poficffism of tfcat capi- 
tal. He then Uirned hi* arras, with &ccefs , agakift the 
dauohin, who aiT«med the %Je. and authority afaegent. 
And .to crown all this good fortune, hit fuoea waa ile* 
livered of a Tan, whofe birth was celebrated by 
rejoicings no kfs pompous and tfineese at Paris, 
than at London* The infant prince ScemaA to be 
univerfediy regarded as the future hair of both unman, 
chios. jtat theglory of the king, when it had nearly 
jl t* uort reached the i^wntok, *r as (lopped flioit by 
A. 4^. i*^. t hehandoft»tuw. ttewas&ized vkh 
a&ftula, ^ malady >whioh the furgtons at tint time ifaad 
not ikill enough to cure, and died in the Sath year of 
hit age, and tfce 10th of his reign. 

This prince poffefied many eminent virtues. His 
abilities appeared equally in Ac cabinet and m xhe 
field. The boldnefs of his enteqprifes was no left xc- 
markabLe, than his pesfonal valour in eondufhnr then. 
We had the talent of attaching his friends by affability, 
and of. gaining his enemies hyaddrefs and clemency* 
The Englift, dazzled fey the luftre of Ibis charaaer, 
ftill more than by that of Jiis vi&oiiea, wcreineconctied 
to the deiefts in his title, and the .Franch atoidft forgot 
that he was an -enemy. He left by his-qujean, Cath^ 
rine .of France, only one fon, not fedl niaenroiBCfas old* 
who fucceeded to the throne. Catherine, fiaatuaftar his 
death, married Sir Owen Tudor, a Wdfb .gentleman, 
by whom ihe had two fans, of whom the cldeft jnag 
created earl of tRkhtnond, andtbe feamdjeavtafdtan* 
brofce. The family of Tudor, firiliatfedbto drflia&w* 
by this alliance, aaouoatd afterwards the nitron* ^f 
England. 

Hemy VI. farnamd of Windfor, being a taainor, 
the affairs of govenunosit were tondufiad Ity.bai twm 
uncles* the dukosof Bedford aed Gbucefter, aacawcf 
great courage and •ocompliAflients, hut unabfeao pre* 
Serve their brother^ esnifwrtis. 'Upon the Jaaatk of 
Charles VI. the affeaicwaf'thefcfcitcb Verbis kmtfy 
revived m the>perfaa QfifarsifoaiaBBdBjjiaoceaTar Charles 
VJI. Tt* duke *£ JBadkniy aibows mm of 
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France, performed many glorious afttons, rod at Itft 
laid fiege to Orleans, the capture of which would have 
completed the conqueft of r ranee. The "CRC how- 
ever, was raifed by the Valour and gotfd conduft of 
Joan d'Arc, the Maid ofOrletfci^ a phenomenon hard- 
ly to be paralleled in hiftory. 'She was a Servant of * 
(mall inn, and in that ftation had been accuftomed to 
tend the horfes of the guefts, and to perform thole of- 
fices which fall to the ihawp of the men fervants. She 
was of an irreproachable life, and had never given any 
j)rooff of that enterprising fpirit, -which afterwards ren- 
dered her name fo famous. The dtitrefled fituatio* of 
France excited the feelings of every rank ; and Joan, 
inflamed by the general fentiment, was fetzed with a 
wild defire of bringing relief to her fovereign in his 
prefent diftreffes. Her mind being continually em- 
ployed -on this objeft, Ihe fancied thaj (he faw vifions, 
and heard voices, exhorting her to re-eilabllfh the 
throne of France, and to expel the foreign' invaders. 
Thinking herfelf deflined by heaven to this office, (he 
wmt to Vaucouleurs, and having obtained admiffion to 
the govemoc, informed him of her infpirations and 
intentions. Though the -governor treated her at firft 
with fome uegleft, he at lali adopted her fchemes, and 
gave her fome attendants to conduft her to, Chin'on, 
where the French court then refided. 

Being introduced to the king, (he offered in the 
name of the fupreme creator, to raife the fiege of Or- 
leans, and conduft him to Rheims to be cro\vned. 
An affembly of grave doftors examined her mi&on, 
and lhe was interrogated by parliament, who were all 
convinced of her infpiration. Joan was now armed 
cap-a-pee, mounted on horfehack, and ftibwn in that 
martial habiliment to the people. She was then lent 
to Blois, where a large convoy was prepared for the 
fapply of Orleans ; and having ordered ail the foldier* 
to con fefs them felves before they fei out on their en* 
terprife, (he put herfelf at the Bead of them, with a 
confecrated banner in her hand, and fafely efcorted the 
fupply to the city. The French now believed them- 
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felyeji -invincible ' under her influence, while a dead 
flieace and aftoniflunent reigned among thofe troops 
formerly fo elated with viftory. The fpirit refuking 
itpm a long courfe of uninterrupted fuccefs, was on a 
fudden transferred from the victors to the vanquiflied. 
A n >4>2<v "The liege of Orleans was foon raifed^ 
* ,' - * and the French allowing the Englifli no 

leifure.to recover from their confternation, pufhcd on 
their conqueft till Charjes was crowned at Rheims, as 
the Maid had foretold. During the ceremony flic 
flood by the king's fide, holding in her hand the facred 
foao/ier. After the coronation fhe wifhed to retire to 
*hcr native place, but the French general being fenfible 
of the advantages which might 4lill be reape'd from bcr 
prefence, me was prevailed on ..to (lay. In.purfuance 
of tliis advice, me threw herfelf into thetown ot Com- 
peigne, at that time befieged by the duke of Burgundy, 
where -me was taken prifoner by the Englifh in making 
a fally. The duke of Bedford, refol ved upon her ruin, 
ordered her to he tried by an ecclefiailical court, 
for lorcery, idolatry, and magic. She was found 
guilty by her ignorant or iniquitous judges ; her reve- 
lations were declared to be the inventions of the 
devil to delude the people ; and tin's admirable heroine 
was cruelly delivered over to the flames, and expiated 
by the punifhment of fire the fignal Xcr vices done to her 
prince and country. 

The affairs of the English, however, inftead of being 
advanced by this aft ot cruelly, went every day more 
and more to decay- Even the great abilities of the 
regent could not flop the torrent of ill fuccefs; till at 
length lus death put a .concluding flroke to the triumph 
of the Englifh, and, after fome years, they had nothing 
left of their conquefts, but the town of Calais* 

In proportion as Henry advanced in years, his charac- 
ter became fully known in the court. Of the moft inof- 
fenfiveand fimple manners, but of the moil fiender capa- 
city, he was fitted to be governed by thofe who furround- 
ed him, and it was eafy to forefee that his reign would 
prove a perpetual minority. As he had now reached 
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the age of manhoods it was natural to think of chufmg 
him a queen ; and each party was ambitious of making 
him receive one from their hand, as it was probable 
this circumflance would decide for ever the victory 
between them. The cardinal of Winchefter proved 
fuccefsf ul, and ijeury was contracted to Margaret of 
Anjou, daughter of Kegnier, titular king of Sicily, 
Naples, and Jerufalem, defcended from a count of 
Anjou, who had left thefe magnificent titles to h» pof- 
terity, without any real power or poffeflions: The 
treaty of marriage was ratified in England, and Mar- 
garet on her arrival, fell immediately into clofe N con- 
nections with the cardinal and his party, who; -fortified 
by her powerful patronage, refolved on the final ruin 
of the duke of Gloucefler. 

This generous prince had already received from his 
rivals a cruel mortification. His duchefs, the daugh- 
ter of lord Cobham, had been accufed of witchcraft* 
It was pretended that there was found in her poffeflion, 
a waxen figure of the king, which (he and ner affoci- 
ate* melted in a magical manner before a flow fire, 
with an intention of making Henry's ftrength watte 
away by the like infenfible degrees. The nature of 
this crime, as the philofophic Hume ingenioully ob- 
ferves, fo oppofite to all common fenfe, feems always 
to exempt the accufers from observing the rules of 
common fenfe in their evidence. The prHbners being 
pronounced guilty, the duchefs was condemned to do 
public penance, and to fuffer perpetual imprifonment ; 
and her fuppofed accomplices were executed. But the 
people, contrary' to their ufual pra&ice on fuch marvel- 
lous trials, acquitted the unhappy fufferera, and af- „ 
Cribed thefe violent proceedings folely to the malice of " 
the duke's enemies. The cardinal of Winchefter and 
bis party, therefore, became fenfible that it was necef- 
(ary to deftroy a man whofe popularity made him dan- 
gerous, and whofe refentment they had fo much caufe 
to- apprehend. Being accufed of treafon, and impri- 
soned, he was foon after found dead in bed, anddiaugh 
his body bore no marks of outward violence, no* one 
I 2 doubted 
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doubted but he had fallen a victim to the vengeance of 
his enemies. His murder excited general abhorrence, 
and laid a foundation for the troubles that enfued. 

The difcontents of the people broke out in various 
commotions, which were foon fupprefled ; but there 
arofe one in Kent, which was attended with more dan- 
gerous confequences. John Cade, a native of Ireland, 
and a man of low condition, who had been obliged for 
his crime* to fly into France, obferving, on his return, 
this difpofition, aflumed the name of Mortimer, and at 
the head of 20,000 KentiQi men, encamped on Black- 
heath, in hk way to the capital, in order to obtain a 
redrefs of grievances. The city opened its gates to 
Cade, who for fome time maintained great order and 
difcipline among his followers* But at length, not 
being able to hinder them from plundering a rich houfe, 
the citizens, affiled by a detachment of foldiers from 
the tower, repulfed the rebels with great (laughter. 
The Kentifh men were fo difcouraged at this blow, 
that upon receiving a general pardon, they retreated 
towards Rpchefter, and there difperfed. 1 his pardon 
was foon after annulled, and a price being fet an Cade's 
head, he was killed by a gentleman of Suflex, and 
many of his followers were capitally punifhed for their 
rebellion. 

It was imagined that the duke of York fecretly in- 
ftigated Cade to this attempt. Be this as it may, it 
occafioned his right to the throne .to become every day 
more and more the fubjeft of converfation, mid excited 
his partizans to maintain it in all companies * But the 
duke himfelf, beiug averfe to violent meafures, a&ed 
with great moderation; and even when no vifible ob- 
ject lay between him and the throne, he was prevented 
A n 14, "4. !?y his own fcruples from mounting ie f 
A. V. i4o*. ^ tingj however,, being feized with a 
diilemper, which fo far inereafed his natural imbecility 9 
as to render him incapable of maintaining even the 
appearance of royalty, the duke of York was appointed 
lieutenant of the kingdom, with powers to open and 
hold a parliament. 

The 
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The forbearance of Richard, upon this occafion, 
though very amiable and unufual, proved the fource 
of ail thofe furious wars and commotions which enfued. 
For no fooner was Henry recovered from his diftem~ 
per, fo as to carry the appearance of exercifmg tt* 
royal power, than his queen, a woman of a. bold fpirit 
and manly underftanding, advifed him to difannul the 
prote&orfhip of the duke, and, place the admiruftration 
in the hands of Somerfet, who was obnoxious to the 
people. Richard, upon this, having levied an army, 
without advancing any pretenfions to the crown, a 
battle was fought near ot. Alban's, in which the York- 
ifts were victorious. The king himfelf fell into the 
hands of the duke, by whom he was treated with great 
refoeft and tendernefs. 

This was the firft blood fpilt in that fatal quarrel* 
which tailed thirty years, was fignalized by twelvt 

E itched battles, coft tbe lives of eighty princes of the 
lood, and almoft entirely annihilated the ancient no- 
bility of England. 

V arious were the turns of fuccefs during this conteft 
between Henry and the duke of York. The king, by 
tbe dire&ion of Margaret, haying refumed his preroga- 
tive, a battle was fought on Bloreheath, in Staffordflnre, 
which terminated in favour of the duke* Sir Andrew 
Trollop, however, foon after deferring to the royalifts, 
when a general aftion was every hour expected, the 
Yorkiftswere fo difmayed, that they* (eparated without 
flriking a ftroke. After feveral engagements the duke 
of York was flain in a battle, between him and the 
queen, at Wakefield, in the year 1460. This much 
and juilly lamented prince left three fons, Edward, 
who fucceeded to the title, and afterwards to the 
throne, George and Richard, with three daughters* 
The event gave freih foirits to the Lancaftrian party. 

Upon the death ot the duke of York, the earl of 
Warwick took the command of the forces belonging 
to that party. This nobleman, commonly known, 
from the fubfequent events, by the appellation of the 
Kingmaker \ was diflinguifhed lor his bravery, hofpi. 
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tality, and magnificence. Having always been zeak>U9 
in the caufe of the houfe of York, he entertained an 
inveterate hatred to Margaret and her favourites. 
Soon after he had affumed the command, he met the 
queen at St. Alban's where another aftion enfued, in 
which he was defeated, and the king fell again into 
the hands of his own party. Tliis weak prince was 
fure to be almoft equally a prifoner which ever faftion 
prevailed; as the queen and her minifters held him in 
a continual ftate of fubmiflion to their will. 

Edward the young duke of York now appeared at 
the head of the caufe, and gave new fpirits to it^ 
This prince being very handfome, and remarkable for 
his bravery, aftivity, and affability, foon found himfelf 
fo much pofTeffed of public favour, that he determined 
to afRime the name and dignity of king, and to infill 
openly on his claim. For this purpofe, he advanced 
with the remains of Warwick's army towards London* 
and haying obliged Margaret Jo retire, entered the city 
amidft the acclamations of the people. Finding thia 
a favourable junfture to poffefs himfelf of the crown, 
A D 14fil k £ aflembled his army in St. John's 
Fields, and having harangued the fur- 
rounding multitude, aflced them whether they would 
have Henry or him for their king. The people unani- 
moufly declaring in Jais. favour, this popular eleftion 
was ratified by a great number of lords and bifhops, 
and the new king was % proclaimed under the title oi 
Edward IV. In this manner ended the reigri of Hen- 
ry VI. who had been proclaimed king both of France 
and England, while he was in his cradle, and began his 
life with the mod fptendid profpe&s. His weaknefs, 
however, and his difputed title brought about this re- 
volution. 

Young Edward, now in his twentieth year, was ©f 
a temper well fitted to make his way through fuch a 
fcene of war, and devaftation, as muft conduct him to 
the full poffeflion of his crown. He was bold, aftive, 
and enterprifing, but fo totally infenfible to the leaft 
movements of .compaflion/that the fcaflbld* as well a& 
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the field, inceffantly {beamed with the rroblefi blood of 
England.. 

The animofity between the two contending families 
was now become implacable, and the nation, divided 
in its affections, took different fymbols of party. The 
adherents of the houfe of Lancafter having chofen, as 
their mark of diftinftiori, the Red Rofe, and thofe of 
York, the White > thefe civil wars were known dver 
Europe by the .name of the " Quarrel between the 
TwoRofes." . ; • 

Soon after his coronation, Edward privately 'married 
Elizabeth, the widow of Sir John Gray, though he 
had fome time before fent the earl of Warwick to de- 
mand the filler of the French king in» marriage. In 
this embafly he was fuccefsful, and nothing Yemair\e(J 
but to bring over the princefs into England. When 
the fecret or Edward's marriage : broke out, rile haugbtv 
earl deeming himferf affronted, returned' t6' England 
inflamed with rage and indignation, and from' being 
the king's beft friend became his moff formidable ene*. 
my. To fuch a length did this nobleman carry rrifc 
refentment, that although the greateft animofity had ft> 
long prevailed between hint and the houfe of Laneafteri 
he was, at laft, prevailed on toefpoufe the ca\ife of 
Henry, who, by.the afliftance of Lewis VI. pf FrantfeJ 
was replaced on the throne^ whilft Edward narrowly 
efcaped into Holland. Returning from* thence after 
nine months, he advanced to London, under pretence 
of claiming his dukedom of York ; but being received 
into the capital, he refumed the extefcife of royal 
authority, an,d made king Heniy his prifoner/, who. 
deftined to be the perpetual fport of fortune, thus fell 
again into the hands of his enemies. * 

The king now finding himfelf in a condition to face 
Warwick, who had taken poft at Barnet, marched, 
from London to. attack him ; arid being joined the night 
before the battle, by his brother Clarence, who, upon 
this occafion, ungeneroufly deferted his father in law, 
victory declared in his favour. The ear}, after having 
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displayed unccmmofc valour, loft his life in the engage* 
ment, a* did a great number ot his adherents. 

The fame day on which this decifive battle was 
fought, queen Margaret and her fon, a young prince of 
great hopes, now about eighteen years of age, landed 
at Weymouth, fupported by a fmall body of French 
forces* When rms princefs received the unhappy tid- 
ing*, her cqurage quite forfbok her, and me took fanc- 
tuary in the abbey of Beaulieu. But being encouraged 
by the appearance of feveral powerful noblemen, fhe 
fefutned her former fpirit, and determined to defend 
to the utmoft, the ruins of her fallen fortunes. She 
advanced, through the counties of Devon, Somerfet, 
and Gloueeftcr* towards the north, increafing her army 
in each clay's march ; but at laft, being overtaken by 
Edward at Tewkefbury, (he was totally defeated. 

Margaret- and her fon were made prifoners, and 
brought to the king, who afked the prince, how he 
<tared to invade his dominions ? The young prince re- 
plying with a noble intrepidity, that he came thither to 
claim his juft inheritance, the ungenerous Edward, in* 
fenfible to pity, {truck him on the face with his gaunt - 
let, when the dukes of Clarence and Gloucefter, with 
fame other nobleman, taking the blow as a fignal for 
. farther violence, hurried the prince into the next apart, 
jment, and there difpatched him with their daggers. 
Margaret was thrown into the tower, and Henry, as 
was generally believed, killed by the duke ot Glou- 
cefter; fo that all the hopes of the houfe of Lancafter 
feemed now to be utterly extinguished. 

Peace being thus fully reftored to the nation, a par- 
liament was iummonecC which ratified, as ufual, all 
the afts of the vi&or, and recognized his legal authority. 
But this prince who had been fo firm, aftive, and in- 
trepid, in adver fity, ftill unable to refill the allurement! 
of profperity, wholly devoted himfelf, as before, to 
pleafure and aiinufement. 

While the king was thus indulging himfelf in 
diflipation, he was roufed from his lethargy by a prof- 
pc& of foreign conquefts. Agreeably to a league he 

'had 
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had entered into with the duke of Burgundy, he croffed 
the feas at the head of 10,000 men, to invade the 
French territories ; and though he did not meet with 
the affiftance he expefted from the duke, he obliged 
the French king to pay him down 75 ,000 crowns, and 
likewife 50,000 crowns a year during their joint lives; 
a ftipulation far from being adequate to the expence* 
©f the armament. By this treaty queen Margaret was 
ranfomed for 50,000 crowns, and after fuch a variety 
of fortune, paffed the remainder of her days in tran- 
quillity, till the' year 1482, when me died. 

Among other afts of Edward's feverity, was hi* 
treatment of his brother Clarence, who, though lie had 
rendered him fuch a fignal fervice, in deferting War- 
wick, j u ft before the battle of Barnet, could never re- 
gain his confidence and friendfhip ; and a trivial inci- 
dent gave Edward an opportunity of gratifying his ani- 
mofity againfthim. The king hunting one day, in the 
park of Thomas Burdet, of Arrow, in Warwickfhire, 
killed a white buck, which was a great favourite of its 
owner. Burdet, vexed at his lofs, fell into a paflion, 
and w-ifhed the horns of the deer in the belly of the per- 
fon who had advifed the king to commit that infult upon 
him. Being a friend and dependant of the duke of 
Clarence, this hafty exprefflon was confidered as un- 
pardonable by the vindictive Edward, who caused the 
fpeaker of it to be tried for his life, and executed. 

The duke, unable to contain his refentment at the 
death of his friend, exclaimed publicly againft the ini-* 
qnity of the profecntion. For this he was committed, 
to the tower; and being- ft tmmoned to appear, before 
the houfe of iords, where' the king appeared as his ac- 
cufer, he was condemned to die.. The only favour hift- 
brother granted him, after his condemnation, was to 
krave him the choice of' his death, . wfcen he was pri- 
vately drowned in a butt of Malmeiev wine j; a choice, 
which feems to imply,, that the duke had an extraordi** 
nary fondnefs format liquor. 

AH the glories of; Edward's reign termitiateA: with* 
the civil -wars; aad even there his laurcl**w«re. fullied: 

15 >** 
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with blood, violence, and cruelty. While he was 
A D 148 3 niaking preparations for another war 
with France, he was feized with .a dif- 
temper, of which he expired in the 42d year of his age, 
and the 2 3d of his reign, leaving two fons, Edward 
prince of Wales, then in his thirteenth year, and Richard 
cuke of York, in his ninth. He had alfo five daughters. 

Edward V. having received the v oaths of the princi- 
pal nobility, his' uncle Richard, duke of Gloucefter, 
was made protd&or of the kingdom. He wa» no 
fooher ihvefted with this title by the council, than un- 
der pretence of guarding the young king, and his brother 
the duke of York,' he committed them both to the 
tower. He had endeavoured to cover, by the 1 raoft 
profound diflimulation, his fierce and favage nature ; 
But being void of all principles of honour, , he foofi 
carried his ambitious views beyond the reach of pre- 
caution, and no longer hefitatea to remove all obftruc- 
tions which lay between him and the throne. 

For this purpofe, he firft fecured to his intereft the 
duke of Buckingham, a man of noble birth, ample 
poffeHions, and Ihining parts. He then tried to gain< 
the afliftance of Lord Haftings; whom he found im- 
pregnable in his fidelity to the children of Edward, and 
therefore determined • to cut him off. Having fum- 
moned a council in the tower, the proteftor entered 
with an angry and inflamed countenance, and afked 
therri what puhifhment thofe deferved, who had plotted 
againft his life ? Haftings replied, that they merited 
the punifiiment of traitors. 4i Thefe traitors/' cried 
Richard, ** are the forcerefs, my brother's wife, and 
Jane Shore, his miftrefs. See to what a cohdition- 
they have reduced me by their incantations ;" upon 
which he laid bare his arm, all flirivelled and decayed. 
The counfellors^ who knew that this infirmity had at- 
tended him from his birth, looked at each other with 
amazement ; but above all lord Haftings, who faid, 
" If they be guilty of thefe crimes, they defervc the 
feVereft punifhihent.'' — " And do you .reply tq me," 
e^daimed Richard, with your ife and yo\x* and* ?,>¥<**. 
.: " 1 are 
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are the chief abettor of that witch, Shore, and are your*. 
feJf a traitor ! " Saying this, he ftruck the table wth his 
hand, when armed men rufhed in, and feizing Hait- 
ings, hurried him into the court-yard of the tower, 
where they inftantly beheaded him on a log of timber. 
The protector, in order to carry on the farce, caufed 
Jane Shore to be fummoned before the council for for- 
eery and witchcraft ; but as no proofs appeared againft 
her, he directed her to be tried . in the fpirkuai court, 
for adultery and lewdnefs, when Ihe did penance in a 
white fheet at St. Paul's. Born of refpeciable parents 
in London, this lady was wel,l educated, and*married 
to a fubflantial citizen. But views of intereft, rather 
tiian her inclinations, having been confulted in the 
match, ihe proved unable to refill the allurements* of 
the handfome Edward. She made herfelf refpe&able, 
however, by her beneficence, humanity, and many 
other virtues ; though thefe could not fecure her from 
languiflring out a long life in folitude and indigence. • 

The arts of violence, exercifed againft the neareft 
connexions of the late king, prognofticated the fevereft 
fate to his defencelefs children ; and after the murder 
of Haftings, the protector no longer made a fecret of 
his intentions to ufurp the crown. He endeavoured 
to prove the children of Edward illegitimate, as well as 
his own brother, to the difgrace of his mother, the 
duchefs of York, who was then living. He next 
ordered the mayor of London, whom he had gained to 
his intereft, to call an affembly\of the citizens; but 
though the duke of Buckingham, a> man of great elo- 
quence* harangued them on Richard's title' to the 
crown, and talked of his numerous virtues, no tokens 
of approbation enfued. A few of the mea«eft ap^jen^ 
wees only, incited by the protestor's and Bucking), 
ham's. fervants> raifed a feeble! cry of Qod Jxtve ##g 
Richard fill \ ;- i 

This being conftrued by the mayor into t^ae voice of 

the people, they haftened to theprote6tbr,<ta malfle Kh» 

a tender of the crown, when Richard, with- apparatt* 

reluctance, accepted the offered dignity* ••.« . v : r A 

. . - I 6 v: .this 
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This ridiculous farce was foon followed by a 4cene_ 
truly tragical, — the murder of the two young princes. 
Richard gave orders to Sir Robert Brakenbury, confta- 
ble ot the tower, to put his nephews to death. 1 h s 
gentkman, however, xefufing to have any hand in the 
tntamous office, the tyrant commanded him to deliver 

A' D 1483 l ^ e k^ s °* ^ e Tower, f° r °^ e nig* 1 *, 
\ to Sir James Tyrrel, by Vhotn, and 
three of his aflbciates, the young princes were fuffo- 
cated, with the bollters and pillows, as they lay afleep, 
and their bodies buried, under a heap of Hones, at the 
foot of the flairs. 

The firft acls ot Richard's adminiftration were to 
beflow rewards on thofe who had afllfted him in ufurp- 
ingthe crown, and to gain by favors thofe whom he 
fuppofed could beft fupport his future government. 
But the duke of Buckingham, having formed a con- 
fpiracy againft him, was encouraged by the fentiments 
of the people, who thought it was not only a. national 
difgrace to endure fuch a bloody ufurper, but attended 
with immediate danger to every individual diftinguimed 
by birth, merit, or fervices. And as tlie family of the 
dike had been devoted to the houfe of Lancafter, he 
was eaiily induced to efpoufe the caufe of that party, 
in order to rellore it to its ancient fuperiority. This 
.being the cafe, he caft his eyes towards Henry, the 
young earl of Richmond, who was defcended from 
John of Gaunt, as the only perfon who could free the 
nation from the tyranny oi the prefent ufurper. A 
match being alio agreed on, through the mediation of 
the duke, between .young Richmond and the princeft 
Elisabeth, ej^eft daughter of the late king Edward, the 
queen dowager fent over to the earl, who was at that 
Ume in Brittany, a fum of money to levy foreign 
^pc&ei; *p romifing to join him on his firft appearance, 
Vfiih all the friends and partisans of her family.: 

The plaq being thwK-laid, the duke of Buckingham 

setbed into Wales, to raife an army ; but at that very 

mtot then happened to fall fuch uncommonly heavy 

HtM, as rendered the Severn, and the adjacent rivers, 

9 impailaj>ie. 
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impaffable. Uport which, the Welfhmcn, partly 
moved by fuperftition at this extraordinary event, and 
partly diftrefled by famine in their camp, fell off from 
him. Buckingham finding himfelf thus denned, put 
on a difguife, and took ihelter in the houfe of am old 
fervant of his family. In a fhort time, however, being 
detected in his retreat, he was brought to the king at 
Saliibury,. and inftantly executed* 

Ax length the earl of Richmond fet fail from Har. 
fleur, in Normandy, with a fmallarmy of about 2000 
men, and landed, without oppofition, at Mil ford -haven, 
in Wales, while Richard, who knew not in what 
quarter he might expect the invader, had taken pail at 
Nottingham, in the center of the kingdom, The'two 
rivals, at laft, approached each other at Bofworth, near 
Leicefter, Henry at the head of 6000 men, and 
-Richard with an army of above double that number. 
Soon after the battle began, lord Stanley, who had 
ported himfelf at Athcrfion, in- order to join either 
party, as occafion might fuit, appeared in the field, 
and declared for Richmond. This meafnre, which 
was unexpected to the men, though not to their leaders, 
infpired unufual courage into Henry's foldiers, and 
threw Richard's into diimay and con hi (ion. The in- 
trepid tyrant, feufible of his del perate fituation, fought 
with unexampled fury to the laft moment, when, over- 
whelmed by numbers, he perilhcd by a a tj i 4 g 5 
fate too mild and honourable for his *• 

multiplied and detelrablc enormities. This prince it 
faid to have been of a f'mall ftature, humpbacked, and 
of a harih, difagreeablc countenance, i'o that his body 
was no lefs deformed than his mind. , 

After the battle, the ornamental crown, which 
Richard wore in battle, being placed upon Henry's 
head, JLmg live Henry VII. refounded from all quar- 
ters, and was continued with repeated acclamation*.—* 
Thus ended Ac race of the Plantagencts> who had fat 
upwards of 300 years upon the throne of England* 
and thus the civil wars* which had fa leng deflated 
the kingdom, 

* CHAP- 



CHAR. II. 

RELTGION- AND ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, 
A. D. 1399—1439. 

THE Lollards, or followers of Wickliffe, greatly 
increafed, during this period, and became for- 
midable both to the church and to civil authority. At 
the head of this- feft, in the reign of Hemy V. was 
Sir John Oldcaftle, lord Cob ham, a nobleman, who 
had diftinguiflied himfelf by his valour and military 
talents. His high chara&er, and his zeal for the f"e£t, 
pointing him out to the archbifhop of Canterbury, as 
the proper viftim of ecclefiailical feverity, he was con- 
vifted and condemned to the flames. Cobham, how- 
ever, found means to efcape from the tower before the 
day appointed for his execution, when his party, 
ftimnlated by zeal, appointed a general rendezvous, 
in order to feize the king, and put their perfecutors to 
the fword. But Henry having got intelligence of their 
defigns, furprifed and took a great number of them, 
fome of whom were executed. Cobham himfelf; 
after a variety of diftreffes, being feized and hanged as 
a traitor, his body was burnt on the gibbet, in confe- 
quence of the fentence pronounced againft him as a 
heretic. 

V The archbifhop now commanded the univerfity of. 

s Oxford to appoint twelve of its moft orthodox mem- 
bers to examine the works of Wickliffe, and extraft 
his heretical doftrines. In compliance with this in- 
junction, 267 erroneous opinions were trail fmitted to 

, the primate, who fent them to the pope, -with a re^ 
queft to condemn them, and grant, him authority to 
take the body of Wicklitfe dut of the grave, and throw 
k on a dunghill,' that it might be trampled on by all 
chriftians. • The pdpe cbndemned WicklinVs doc- 
trines, but would not permit the primate to clifturb his 
afhes. 

• About this time, John Hufs, . ptofeflbr of divinity 
in the univerfity of Prague, converted to the.opimucus 
-•••-* of 
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of Wickliffe a great number of his countrymen. The 
council of Conftance- had refolved to condemn him 
unheard, when the emperor of Germany defired them 
to liften to what he had' to fay in his defence. He wa$ 
accordingly accufed of herefy in 39 articles, part of 
which he denied, and part he offered to deiend. But 
his voice was drowned hy the noife purpofely made by 
the cardinals; and on his refufing to abjure all the 
articles, he was immediately declared a hardened here~ 
tic* and a fower of fedition. As fuch he was degraded 
by four bifhops, ftripped of his facerdotal habit, and 
clotiied in a lay drefs. His hair being cut in the form 
of a crofs, a paper mitre was put upon his head, painted 
with the representation of three devils, and he was 
delivered over to the feeular judge,, who condemned 
him and his writings to the flames, and fixed the day of 
his execution. He died with great conftancy. His 
friend Jerome foon after fhared the fame fate. 

Great ftrefs was now laid on pilgrimages, procef- 
fions, indulgences, confeflions to priefts, and their 
pardons, George Neville, archbifliop of York; enu- 
merates no fewer than 37 kinds of fin, which none but 
the pope or a bifhop could pardon. The firft and 
greateft of thefe fins was herefy, and the leaft, in the 
eftimation of the church, was raifing a fedition, which, 
endangered a ftate or city. 

CHAP.. III. 

GOVERNMENT AND LAWS. A. D. 1399 — 1485. 

THOUGH the conftitution, government, and laws 
of England, had not yet arrived at that excellence* 
to which .they have fince attained, they were confider- 
ably improved in the courfe of this period, and much- 
exceeded thofe of any other ftate in Europe. It was 
ftill, however, an undilputed prerogative of the kings 
of England to prefs, not only failors and foldiers, but 
alfo artificers of all kinds, as well as muficians, gokU 
frniths, and embroiderers into their fervice. They, 
likewife; naturalized foreigners by their own authority.. 

Philip 
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Plnlip de Comines, after defcribing the diforders that 
reigned in the governments of ftrance, Germany, and 
Italy, and the cruel oppreflions under which the people 
of all thefe countries groaned, concludes in this man- 
ner : " In my opinion, of- all the ftates in the world 
that I know, England is the country where the com- 
monwealth is belt governed, and the people leaft op- 
preffed." May the inhabitants of this iflarrd ever enjoy 
this moft defirable of all diftin&ions ! 

Some excellent laws for the regulation and- encou- 
ragement of trade were made, in the reign of Edward 
IV. who was himfelf one of the greateft Merchants in 
Europe, and paid great attention to commerce. The 
flatntes of Richard III. were tfie firft that were ex- 

E relied in the Englifti language, all former ones having 
een either in Latin or French, which were not undei- 
ftood by the great body of the people, nor even by 
many of the legislators. Thefe were alfo the firlt 
printed, itatutes of England.. 

CHAP. IV. 

tITERATURE. A. D* 1S99— 148$.. 

THE unfettled' ftate of Britain, France, and fome 
other countries, torn by the moft furious faflions, 
and kept in continual agitation by wars and revolu- 
tions, was very unfavourable to the progrefsof litera- 
ture. For the wars of thofe times were not carried on 
by ftanding armies, as atprcfent, while the reft of the 
people purfue their fcveral occupations in tranquillity ;. 
but perfons of all ranks, and even the clergy, were 
called into the field. 

We meet* with frequent- complaints to parliament, 
that learning waavery little efleemecL All the rhoft; 
valuable livings, in the church were bellowed on illito- 
nfte men, or foreigners, by papal influence, while the 
beft fcholars in the kingdom were left to languilh in. 
indigence and obfeurity, nay,, wereionreUmes driven. 
to the neeeffity of begging their bread from d«or to. 
dooc, recommended to charity by ti% chancellors of 

th* 
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the univerfities in which they had fludied. Two ot 
thefe learned mendicants we are told, came to the caitle 
of a certain nobleman, who, underftanding from their 
credentials that they had a taftefor poetry, commanded 
his fervants to take them to a draw-well, and, after 
putting each of them into a tucket, to let them down 
alternately into the water, till they Ihould make a coup* 
let of verfes on the buckets. After they had endured 
this difcipline for a confiderable time, to the great en- 
tertainment of the baron and his company, they made 
their verfes, and obtained their liberty. 

On the other hand, thofe who had powerful friends, 
or abundance of money, though ever fo ignorant and 
profligate, feldom failed of preferment. •• I knew a 
certain illiterate idiot," fays a judicious do&or of the 
15th century, "the fon of a mad knight, who, for 
being the companion, or rather the fool of the fons of a 
great family of the royal blood* was made archdeacon 
of Oxford before he was eighteen years of age ; and 
foon after obtained two rich rectories and twelve pre* 
bends. I aiked him one day what he thought of learn- 
ing ? As for learning, faid he, I defpife it. 1 have 
better livings than any of you great doctors, and I be- 
lieve as much as any of you." 

One of the molt obvious defefts in all the authors 
of this period, is a total want of tafte. The art of cri. 
ticifm feems to have been quite neglefted, and the 
generality of writers appear to have had no idea of 
purity of flyle* or propriety of fentiment. When 
they attempted to be pathetic or fublirae, they alwayt 
ran into the moil extravagant bombaft. 

CHAP. V. 

THE ARTS. A. D. 1399 — 1485. 

'T^HE ftyle of facred architecture, commonly called 
-*• the gothic, continued to be gradually improved, 
and in the courfe of this period was brought to the 
higheft perfection. Of this lofty, bold, and perfeft 
flyle oi building, feveral fpecirnens remain entire, 

which 
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which are ftiil beheld with pleafure and admit at ion v 
Of this kind are the chapel ot King's college at Cam- 
bridge; the chapel of St. George at VlTindfor, the divi- 
nity fchool at Oxford, and the college church in Edin- 
burgh* 

The changes introduced into the art of war, by the 
invention of gunpowder, were very flow. The mar- 
tial adventurers of thofe times were not fond of relin- 
quishing the arms to which they had been accuftomed,. 
and it was difficult to find inftruments to manage and 
direft an agent fo impetuous as gunpowder. Some of 
their cannons were exceedingly large, and others very 
fmalL Some difcharged balls of 500 pounds weight;, 
and required fifty horfes to draw them, and others were 
not much heavier than a muflcet. Many of the cannon 
balls were made of fton£. In 1419, Henry V. gave a 
commiflion to John South, clerk of the ordnance, and 
John Bennet, mafon in Maidftone, to prefs a fufficient 
number of mafons to make 7000 cannon balls, in the 
quarries of Maidftone-heath. It is a curious and well- 
attefted fafl, that the art of difcharging red-hot balls 
from cannons was known and pracfifed early in this* 
period. When am Englifh army, commanded by the 
duke of Gloucester, befieged Cherburg, in 1418, the 
befieged difcharged red-hot balls of iron from their 
cannon into the -Englifh camp, to burn the huts- in 
which the. foktiers were lodged. 

Though great guns were now ufed both in the at- 
tack and defence of places, no alterations were yet 
tuade in conftrufting and fortifying fuch places. The 

'prodigious thicknefs and folidity of the walls of t*he 
Anglo-Norman caftles, made, them appear fufficiently 

' ftrong to -refill any force with which they could be al- 
faulted. The truth is, that the .people of England, in 
this period, were much more employed in beating 
down than in building. Many large, ftrong; and 
magnificent caftles were- demolished or difmantlpd 
during thofe defolating civil wars between the houfes 
of York and Lancafter, but very few were built. For 
at the fame-time that thefe caftles were deftroyed, their 

x noble 
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noble proprietors, who might have rebuilt them, were- 
either killed or ruined. 

During this period, the excellent art of printing, 
which hath contributed fo much to difpel that darknefs 
in which the world was involved, and to diffufe the 
light of every Species of knowledge, was invented on 
the continent, and introduced into this iftand. Latu 
rentius Cofter, keeper of the cathedral of Haerlem, 
conceived the firft idea of typography, and printed fe- 
vcral fmall books in that city, with wooden types tied 
together with threads.- As this art was likely to be 
very profitable, Laurentius kept the fecret with* great 
care, and wifhed to tranfmit it to his family. But 
this defign did not fucceed. For about the time of hit 
death, one of his workmen made his efcape from Haer- 
lem, carrying with him fome of hit matter's types, 
and retired to Mentz, where he began to print with 
wooden types, being encouraged and fupplied with 
money by iohn Fuft, a wealthy citizen. His affiftanti 
John Gutenberg, afterwards invented metal-types, and 
fet them in frames; which was fo great an improve- 
ment, that the city of Mentz claimed the honour of 
being the place where printing was invented. The 
art was carried to perfection by Peter Schoeffer, who 
invented the mode of calling the types in matrices. 
Frederic Corfellis began to print in Oxford, in- 14-68, 
with wooden types ; but William Caxton, a xnereer of 
London, claims the honour of being the firft, who in- 
troduced into England the art of printing with fufile 
types, in 1474.. 



CHAP. VI. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. A. D. 1399 — 1485.' 

'rHOMAS Walfmgham, a monk of St. Alban's 
-* was unqueflionably the bell of our hiftorians, dur- 
ing this period. His narrative is more circumftantiak 
and fatisfaftory, than that of the other annalifts of 
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thofe times. He relates, irrdeed, many ridiculous fto- 
ries of vifions, miracles, and prodigies; but this was 
the fault of the age rather than of the man. 

John IVhethamfiede, abbot of St. Alban's wrote a 
chronicle of 20 years in this period, which contains 
many original papers, and gives a very full account of 
forne events, particularly of the two battles of St. Al- 
ban's. The moft remarkable circumftance in the per- 
fonal hiftory of this writer, is his longevity. He was 
ordained a prieft in 1382, and died in 1464, at the ad- 
vanced age of 105, having been 82 years in prieitV 
order*; 

The hiftory of Heniy V. was written by an Italian, 
who took the * name of Titus Livius. Not meeting 
with proper encouragement in his own country, he 
came into England and put hhnfelf under the protec- 
tion of Humphrey duke of Gloucefter, who made him 
his poet-laureat, and perfuaded him to write the_ hif- 
tory of the late king, his brother. " In hisftyle, he was 
a profeffed, but very unfuccefsful, imitator of the great 
Roman hiftorian whofe name he affumed. 

All the above-mentioned hiftories were written in 
Latin ; but Robert Fcehian* a merchant and alderman 
of London, wrote a chronicle of England and France, 
called, The Concordance of Stories, in the Engliih of his 
age, which is very intelligible. This work is valuable 
for its perfpicuity, and for many particulars relating 
to the city of London, 

Though the inns of court and chancery, were crowd- 
ed with ftudents of law in this period, fir Thomas 
Littleton, and fir John Fortefcue, were the only 

fentlemen of that profeflion, who made a diftinguiflied 
gure as authors. 
Sir Thomas Littleton^ after receiving a liberal educa- 
tion, was entered of the Inner Temple. His abilities 
as a lawyer procured him from Henry VI. the place 
of fleward of the court, and Edward IV. appointed 
him one of the judges of the court of common-pleas. 
He died in 1481, and was interred in the .cathedral of 
Worcefter. He left three fons, who all became emi- 
nent 
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nent in the law. It was fur the life of one of them that 
lie wrote his Celebrated 'Treatife on Tenures, or titles hy 
which all eftates were anciently held in England. His 
third fon Thomas was knighted by Henry VII. for 
apprehending Lambert Simnel. 

Sir John Forte/cue was the great ornament of hit 
honourable profelfion, and one of the moft learned and 
beft men of the age in which he flourifhed. Being ap. 
pointed chief juftice of the king's bench, by Henry VI. 
he fteadily adhered to that monarch, in all his troubles. 
His moft famous work, *• De Laudibus Legum An- 
glian," yet remains an everlafting monument of his 
abilities, and affection for his country. • The beft edi- 
tion of this book is that of 174 V. He died about 1465 f 
in the 90th year of his age. 

William Lax ton, the firft Englifh printer, at the age 
of 15, was' put apprentice to Mr. Robert Large, * 
mercer, and afterwards mayor of London. On the 
death of his roafter, who left him a confiderable legacy, 
he went abroad, as agent to the. mercer's company. 

In 1468, a marriage being concluded between lady 
Margaret of York, lifter to Henry VI. and the duke 
of Burgundy, Caxton appears to have been of the lady** 
retinue, when flie arrived at the dukeVcourt, at Bruges, 
Here he acquired a knowledge of thenewly-difcovered 
art of printing, and the firft book he printed was the 
fcfww of the JJi/hry of Trey, tranflated bv himfelf 
from the French, in 1471. But the firft book printed 
in England was the Game of Chefs, dated in 1474, for' 
a fair copy of which, the earl of Pembroke prefcnted 
Mr, Granger with a purfe of 40 guineas. He died in 
1491. The firft printing-profs was fct Up in Iflip'a 
chapel, Weftminfter abbey, under the patronage of the 
abbot. 

Jams I. of Scotland, was one of the mo& learned 
men of the age in which he lived. This ingenious 
and amiable prince fell into the hands of the enemiea 
ot his country, when he was flying from the fnares of 
bis ambitious uncle, who governed his dominions, and 
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*»i England knew the value of the prize he had ob- 
tained, and kept it with the aoft anxious care. King 
James was ,13 years of age when he loft his liberty,- and 
was kept in clofe confinement till lie was about twenty- 
fix. In this melancholy fituation, To unfuitable to his 
age and rank, books were his chief companions, and 
ftudy his greatefl pleafure. Having, received a good 
education in early youth, under the direction of Ward- 
law, bilhop of St. Andrew's, by his future intenfe ap- 
plication, he became an univerfal fcholar, an excellent 
"poet, and an exquifite mufician. He* invented a new 
kind of mufic, plaintive and melancholy, but at the 
fame time fo fweet and foothing, that it hath given 
pleafure to millions . in every fuccecding age. Three 
of his poems are ftill extant, namely, thrifts Kirk of 
the Green, Peebles to the Play, and the ^King's.Quair, 
which afford fufficient evidence, that the genius pf this 
royal poet Was equally fitted for the gayeft or the 
graveft. ilrains. 



CHAP. VIL 

COMMENCE, AND MARITIME AFFAIRS. 
A. D. 1399—1485. 

HP HOUGH the Englifh, in this period, were much 
-*r engaged in war, and confequently could not carry 
on trade with the fame eafe and fafety as in more peace- 
able times, die circle of their commerce was rather 
enlarged than contracted. Foreign trade was not then 
condu&ed, as it is at prefent. Merchants did not 
ufually bring their goods to, the ports, where they were 
to be finally difpofed of, but to certain emporia, called 
ftaple towns, in which they met with ciiftomers from 
the countries where their goods were wanted, and with 
the commodities they wifhed to purchafe for importa- 
tion. This feems to have been owing to the imperfect 
ftate of navigation* which made long voyages tedious, 
and to*the : number of pirates, which made them dange- 
rous. 
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tous. Merchants, therefore, of diflant countries, 
divided the fatigue -and danger, and met each other 
half-way. Bruges in Flanders was the great emporium 
of Europe in this period, to which the merchants of 
ihe fouth and north conveyed iheir goods for fale ; and 
to great was their refort to it from the Mediterranean 
and the "Baltic, that 150 (hips were feen to arrive at its 
harbour of Sluys in one day.. 

The heroic Henry V . was as victorious by fea as by 
land, and in his reign the fleets of England rode tri- 
umphant on the narrow feas. None of the kings of 
England before him had any (hips that were private 
)roperty. At his firft invafion of France, he had two 
arge and beautiful fhips, with purple fails, the one 
called the King's Chamber, the other his Hall. Ed- 
ward IV. paid great attention to mercantile and mari- 
time affairs, and fometimes collefcted very great fleets. 
The reign of Richard III. was fo fliort and turbulent, 
that he had little opportunity of (hewing his attention 
to the dominion of the fea. It is, however, certain, 
that if he had guarded the narrow feas with greater 
care, he might liave prevented the landing of his rival, 
the earl of Richmond, and prefexved-both his life and 
his crown. 

Some attempts were now made to build fliips of 
greater burden than thofe of the former period, in imi- 
tation of the carracks of Venice and Genoa, which 
were often feen in the* Brkifh harbour. But thefe at- 
tempts were very few, as they are mentioned by our 
hiilorians with expreflions of admiration. A gentle- 
man of -Hull obtained various privileges and immunities 
from Henry VI. " hecauje he ha4 built a Jhip as large 
as a carrack;" and James Kennedy, the patriotic 
bifhop of St. Andrew's, is as much celebrated for 
building a. fhip of uncommon magnitude, called the 
Bijhop's Barge,, as for building apd endowing a college* , 

The nejv coins of this period were nobles and angels 
worth 19s. and 14s. ot our prefent money. They 
were much admired both at home and abroad, for their 
purity and beauty. — In the firft parliament of James 
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III, of Scotland, an aft was nude for coining copper- 
money g "for the ufe and fupport of the Itingsfubjefis* 
mid to be given as alms to the poor.'* 



CHAP. VIII. 
MANNERS. A. D. 1393 — 1485c 

CHIVALRY, one of the moll remarkable peculi- 
arities in the manners of the middle ages, began 
to decline in the 15th century. Our king* and nobles 
were then fo much engaged in real comoats, that they 
could not pay equal attention to the representations of 
them in tilts and tournaments. 

The bravery and martial ordejr of both the Britifh 
nations never appeared more confpicuous than in this 
period, particularly in the reign of Henry V. The 
Englifti under that heroic prince feemed to be invinci- 
ble, and fought with fo much courage and fuccefs, 
that, towards the end of his reign, they had a proba- 
ble profpeel of making a complete conqueft of France. 
The Scots wefle much admired for intrepidity in their 
own defence, and for the feafonable fuccours which 
they fent to their ancient allies, in their greateft diftrefs, 
when they were on the brink of ruin, and forfaken by 
all the world. 

The hofpitality of all ranks, but particularly of the 
great and opulent, was now very remarkable. The 
caftles of the powerful barons were capacious palaces, 
daily fcrowdea with their numerous retainers, who were 
always welcome to their plentiful tables, '« Neville, 
earl of Warwick," fays.Stow, " was ever held in great 
favor by the commons of the land, on account ot his 
hofpitality in all places wherever he went ; and when 
be came to London, he kept fuchan houfe, that fix 
oxen were eaten at a breaktaft, and every tavern was 
full of his meat, '• The earls of Douglas in Scotland, 
before the fell of that great family, rivalled r or rather 
exceeded their luvcrcigns in pomp and profufe hofpita- 
lity. 
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lity. But to this manner of Jiving, k it highly prooaMfc, 
thefe great chieftains were prompted, not fo much by 
the innate generosity <>f their tempers, as by a defire 
of increafing the number and attachment of their re- 
tainers, on which, in thofe turbulent times, their djgni* 
ty, and even their Safety defended. Though thefe 
retainers did not constantly refide in the families pi 
their lords, they Wore their liveries and btdges, feaftcd 
in their halls, fweiled their retinues on all gfeat for 
lannities, attended them on their jourmes, and follow- 
ed tbem into the field of battle. Some powerful 
chieftains had To great a number of thefe retainers at 
their command, that they fct the laws at defiance, 
were formidable to their fovereignl, and terrible to 
their fellow-fubje&s. 

The entertainments of. the barons were conduced 
with much formal po*?p and ftatelinels, but not with 
et[ual delicacy and cleanliners. The lord of the man* 
(ion fat in ftatc, in his great chamber, at the head of 
his long clumfy oaken board, and his guefts were feat, 
ed oa eafch fide, on long benches, according to their 
rank. The table was loaded with capacious pewtet 
dilhes of meat, venifon, poultry, fea-fowls, wild-fowJs» 
game, and fifh, drefled in different ways according to> 
the faftion of the times. The fideboards were plenti- 
fully furnilhed with ale, beer, and wines, which were 
handed to the company, in pewter and wooden cups, 
by the grooms, yeumrti, and waiters of the chamber, 
ranged in regular order. As they fat down to table at ' 
ten o'clock in the morning, and did not rife from it 
till one^ ^hree of the belt hours of the day were con- 
fumed in gormandizing. 

it was now become the cuilom in great families to 
have four meals a-day, viz. breakfafts, dinners, fup- 
pers, and tiveries, the laft of whiclv was a collation of 
cakes and mujlcd wine in their bed-chambers, juft 
before they went to reft. As our anceilors were (till 
early rifers, they Ijreakfafted at {even, dined at ten,, 
fupped at four, and had their liveries between eiglit 
and nine. But though their morning frepaft was early, 
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•their appetites feem to have been fuflrciently keen. 
An earl and his countefs had for breakfaft, " two loaves 
of bread, a quart^of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces 
of fait fifh, fix baconed herrings, four white herrings, 
or a difli of fproits." * It is remarkable, that fhop- 
keepers, mechanics, and labourers, breakfafted at eight, 
dined at noon, and flipped at fix," which were later 
hours than thofe of the nobility. So different are the 
cuftoms of one age from thofe of another. 

But in the courfe of a few centuries what wonder- 
ful alterations are produced ! If Henry V. were now- 
to rife from the dead, and appear in the ftreets of Lon- 
don, mounted ori his war-horfe, and clothed in com- 
plete armour, what aftonifhment would he excite in 
the admiring multitude ! How much would he be 
furprifed at every objecl around him! If he were 
conduced to St. Paul's, he would neither know the 
church, nor underftand the fervice. In fliort, he 
would fuppofe himfelf to be in a city, and among a 
people, he had never feen. 

The Engliih were remarkable in this period, among 
the nations of Europe, for the abfurd practice of fwear- 
ing in converfation. The count of Luxemburg, ac- 
companied by the earls of Warwick and Stafford, vi- 
fited the Maid of Orleans in her prifon at Rouen, 
-where fhe was chained to the floor, and loaded with 
irons. The count, who had fold her to the Englifh, 
pretended he had coine to treat with her about her 
ranfom. Viewing him with juft refentment ana dif- 
dain, fhe cried, " Begone! You have neither the inch- 
nation nor the power to ranfom me/' Then turning 
her eyes towards the two earls, fhe faid, " 1 know 
that you Englifh are determined to put me to death, 
and imagine, that after I am dead, you will conquer 
France, But though there were an hundred thouiand 
of your /wearing countrymen in France, they will never 
conquer that kingdom." A contemporary hiflorian, 
who had frequently converted with Henry VI.' men* - 

* Kprthumberfcutd Fsmily-Wmk* 
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tibns it as a commendable Angularity m His charaftcr;. 
that he did not fwear in common converfation, but re- 
proved his minifters, and officers of ftate, for fo odicrti* 
an habit, now almoft univerfally reprobated, and quite 
banifhed from every polite company. 



CHAP. IX. 

INCIDENTS AND CURIOUS PARTICULARS.. 

A. D. 1399—1485. j 

IN the reign of Henry VI. we have the firft inftancg 
of debt contrafted upon parliamentary fecurity,' 
The commencement of this pernicious pra&ice de- 
ferves to be noted, as it is more likely to become per- 
nicious, the more a nation advances in opulence and 
Credit. The ruinous effe&s of it are now become 
too apparent, and threaten the very exiflence of the 
nation. 

Playing-cards were invented, about the end of the 
fourteenth century, by a painter in Paris, for the 
^mufement of that unhappy prince, Charles VI. in his 
lucid intervals. They were originally very different 
in their appearance from what they are at prefent, 
being gilded, and illuminated, which required no little 
fkill and genius, as well as labour. The price of one 
pack was nolefs than 18s. 8d. a very conuderable fum 
in thofe times. This is the reafon that play ing- cards 
were little known or u fed, for many years after they- 
were invented. 

During this period, the number of judges in the 
courts at Weftminfter was not fixed, as, in the reign 
of Henry VI. There were fometimes fix, feven, or eight 
judges, in the court of common pleas. The ancient 
falaries of thefe judges were very fmall. The chief 
juftices of the king's bench and common pleas had each 
of them only 401. a year, and the other judges SOl. 
till Henry VI. by letters -patent, granted to thfc former 
1601, aftd to.ths latter 1001. Befides thefe falaries, 
'• K 2 every 
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every judge had a certain quantity of (ilk, liaeri cloth, 
and furs, for his fummer and winter robes, out of the 
royal wardrobe, or an equivalent in money.' The an- 
nual falary of the attorney -general was only 10l.. equi- 
valent to 1501. at prefent. When a judge was admit- 
ted into his office, he took a fotemn oath, " that he 
would not receive any fee, penfion, gift, reward, or 
bribe of any man having a iuit or plea before him, 
except meat and drink, which fhould be of no great 
value." 

In 1454, "the, air-pump was invented by Otto 
Guerick, a German. The fame year, the univerfity 
of Giafgow, in Scotland, was founded, and tfcat of 
Aberdeen, about 20 years afterwards. 
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BOOK VI. 

CHAP. I. 

BflttTART HISTORY FROM. THE ACCESSION Of 
HENRY VII. IN 1485, tO THE ACCESSION OB 
EDWARD VI. IN 1547* 

HENRY VII. the firft prince of the houfe of Tti. 
. dor, afcended the throne of England, in confe- 
Sience of the victory at Boiworth, and the death of 
ichard III. His title was confirmed by the parlia- 
ment, his merit was known, and hit marriage with the 
princefa Elizabeth, eldeft daughter of Edward IV. 
united the jarring claims of the hcrafes of Ydrk and 
Lancaiter, and feemed to give univerial fatisfaftkm to 
the nation. He had therefore every reafon to promife 
himfelf peace and fecurity. 

But Henry, though in many refpefts a prudent and 
politic prince, had unhappily imbibed a violent anti- 
pathy againft the adherents of the houfe of York, which 
neither time nor experience could efface. Initead of 
embsacing the prefent favourable opportunity of abo- ' 
lulling party diitin&ion, by bellowing his finite indis- 
criminately on the friends of both families, he carried 
to the throne ail the partialities that belong to the head 
of a faction* To exalt the Lancaftrian party, and : 
deprefs the retainers of the houfe of York, were fttll ^ 
the favourite ideas of his mind. 

When his marriage was celebrated at London, it 
infpired more univerial joy, , than either his firil entry 
of his coronation. Henry remarked with much di4- 
pleafure this general favour to the houfe of York. The 
fufpicions which arofe from it, not only difturbedthe 
K.3 public 
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public tranquillity during his whole reign, but was the* 
caufe of much uneafinefs to his amiable confort, and 
poifoned all his domeftic enjoyments. : 

He confined in the Tower Edward Plantagenet, 
earl of Warwick, fon of the duke of -Clarence. This 
unhappy prince had been*,fannefly detained, in a like 
confinement, at Sheriff- Hutton, in Yorkfhire, by the 
jealoufy of his uncle Richard. A companion was 
drawn between Henry and that tyrant ; and as the 
tqwer was the place where Edward's children had teen 
murdered, a fate not more gentle was feared for War- 
wick. While the companion of the nation was thus 
turned towards youth and innocence, expofed to op- 
preflion, a xeport was fpread, that Warwick had made 
hi* efcape. A general joy communicated itfelf from 
face to. face, and many feemed defirous to join him f 
Such a favourable opportunity was not negle&ed by 
the enemies of Henry s government. 
- One Richard Simon, a prieft of Oxford, and a 
^ealpus paruzan of the houfe of York, attempted to 
gratify the popular wifti by holding up an impoftor to 
the -nation. For tins purpofe he call his eyes upon 
Lambert Sirnnel, a -baker's fon, who being ..endowed 
with undemanding beyond his years, and addrefs above . 
Hs condition, feemed well calculated tp perlbnate a- 

Srince of royal extraction. This youth, who was in- 
ru&ed to affume the name and chara&er of the earl 
of Warwick, foon appeared fo perfeel in fo many par- 
ticulars, that the queen-dowager was fuppofed to haye 
given him a leflbn. 

But Simon being fenfible, that the impofture would 
not bear a clofe infpe&ion, thought proper to open the 
firft public fcene of it in Ireland, as that ifland was 
zealoufly attached to the houfe of Yorjc. • 

When this intelligence was conveyed to the king, it 
reduced him to fome perplexity. Among other mesu 
faros* to oppofe the effefis of it, he ordered Warwick 
to be taken from the tower, and after being led in pro- 
ceffion through the itreets of London, to be expofed 
to the view of the people at Su Paul's, But. this ex- . 

. . 4>edieht 
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pedient proved effectual only in England, for Sirri- 
nel being joined by the earl of Lincoln and Lord Lovel, 
and fupported by a body of German troops, furuiftied 
by Margaret , widow of C barles the Bold, ^uke of Bur- 
gundy, and lifter of Edward IV. landed at Foudrey* 
m Laiicafhire, and advanced towards Coventry. 

Henry, who was not ignorant of thefe movements, 
levied troops in different j>arts of the kingdom, and put 
them under the command of the duke of Bedford. 
The rebels had entertained hopes that the difaffcfted 
counties in the north would ^rife in their favour;, but 
the people in general, averfe to join Irifh and German 
invaders, either remained in tranquillity, or gave; 
^iuftance to the royal army. The earl of Lincoln* 
therefore, who commanded the rebels, finding no hope* 
but in vi&ory* was determined to bring the matter to a 
fpeedy decifion. The hoftile armies met a£ Stoke, ia 
the county of Nottingham, where a bloody battle wag 
fought, in which lord Lincoln loft his. life; and'?* 
Lovel was never heard of more, He was believed to 
have undergone the fame fate, Shnnel and his tutor 
Simon were taken prifoners. The latter, being a 
prieft, was not tried at law, bit only committed u>, 
clofe cuftody. And Simnel, who was too contempti- 
ble to be an object either of apprehenfion or refent-* 
ment to H^nry, was made a icullion in the kinrs 
kitchen, and afterwards, advanced to the rank of a fal- 
coner. . 

After encountering and furmounting many difficuj- 
ties both in France and Ireland, Henry was attacked 
in the poffeflion of his throne by an adverfary, who 
gave him a great deal of trouble. Theduchefs of 
Burgundy, full of refentment for the depreflion of her 
family and partizans, and rather irritated than difceu- 
raged by her ill fuccefs in Simnet's enterprife, propa-" 
gated a> report, by means of her emiflaries, tliat her 
nephew, Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, had 
efcaped from the tower, when his elder brother was 
murdered, and flill lay forhewhere concealed* Having 
proceeded thus far, lne got one Perkin Warbeck, the 
' . K4 . fori 
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fen of a renegade Jew, to perfoliate bimv Tlais young 
man was born in London, during the tune of fcdward 
IV* and from the refemblance he oore to that rijonarch, 
may have owed his birth to one of EdMfiuwTs amorous 
adventures. This firnilitude, together with a natural 
verfaciKty, and fagacity of genius, aided by a courtly 
addrefs, rendered him a proper fubje& for the purpoie 
"of the duchefs. 

Ireland, which ftill retained its attachment ta the 
kdufe of York, was likewife chofen as a proper place 
for Per&in's appearance. He therefore landed at 
Gorfte, and affuming the name of Richacd Plantagenet, 
drew to him many partisans. The king of France 
»ow fent for him, and received him with ail the marks 
of regard due to the duke of York. From thence he 
went to the court of the duchef9 of Burgundy, who, 
after a pretended fcrutiny into his pretenfions, em- 
traced fym as her nephew* and on all occafions honour- 
ed him with the appellation of The White ftofe of Eng* 
fond* Not only the populace gave credit to Perkin's 
pretentions, but men ot the higheft birth and quality, 
fhfgufled at Henry'* government, began to turn their 
eyes towards the new claimant, and * eorrefpondence 
was fettled between the malcontents in Flanders and 
thofe in England. 

The king was informed of all thefe particulars, but, 
agreeable to hi* character, proceeded deliberately in 
counteracting the projects oi his enemies. Having at 
length, by means of fpies, difcovered the whole plan 
of the Confederacy, together with the pedigree, adven- 
twesy iife;*nd converfation, of the pretended duke of 
York, he publifhed the latter part oi the ftory for the 
fatisfaftion of the nation. 

As Pcrkin now found that the king's authority daily 
gained, ground among tire people, and that his own 
prctenfbns were becoming obfolets, he refolved to at- 
tempt fomething, which might revive the hopes of his 
partizans. lie accordingly endeavoured to land . in 
Kent, with 600 men, when he was rcpulfed, Some 
time after, he went to Scotland, and presented hinifelf 
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to JamerlV- wftb* feduced by the ftory of Bis birtfi 
ami adventures, gave trim in marriage his own relation, 
lady Catharine Gordon, daughter of the earl of Hunt- 
ley, eminent for her virtue as well as her beauty. And; 
as there fabfifted at this time a great jeatonfy between 
the courts of England and Scotland, he determined to 
fuppdrt his pretended claim, and invaded England with 
a confiderable force. Finding, however, that Fierkin'g 
pretentions were but little regarded, and that a formi- 
dable army was on its' march to oppofe him, he re* 
treated into bis own country. 

The cljief concern of Henry was to draw advantage 
from this irruption, by the pretence it might afford him 
to levy irhpoffcions on his own fubjects. He fum^ 
rooned a parliament, who, upon bis reprefentations, 
readily granted him a large fubiidy. But be found it 
not fa eafy to collect the money from his fubje&s^ 
The people,., who were well, acquainted with the im~ 
raenfe treafores- he had amafled, could ill . brook the* 
nttw impofirionsf raifedoo every flight occafion. The 
inhabitants of: Cornwall, . excited by one Michael . 
Jofeph, a farrier of Bodmin, and Thomas Flarrnnoc,? m 
lawyer, armerfthemfelveswith fach weapons as country 
people are uiually poffeffed of, . and marched : towards 
London, in order to deliver a petition to the king far a 
redrefs*of grievances* When they reached Wells, they 
were joined by* lord Audley, a nobleman of an ancient 
family, and popular in his deportment ; but vain, am- 
bitious, and renkfs in his temper. Proud of the coun- 
tenance ofrfo confiderable a perfon, they marched o*b, 
till : they arrived at Eliharm, near London, and . there 
encamped. . ?But having received no reinforcements on 
the road, they were eafify overcome by .a body oi forces 
fent -againil them. under, the command i of the carl of 
Oxford.. Lord Audley, ffammoc, and Jofeph, theix 
leaders^ were taken ana executed. . , 

During thefe conunotiofta < in * England, Perkin re* 
mained in Scotland ; . but James finding he. fhoafci 
never enjoy a fohdr peace with. Henry, whde that pre; 
leader wai in hi* dominions, privately defect bimii» 
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depart the kingdom. By the kind manner," however, 
in which he entertained aird difmiffed him, it is evident 
that he believed him to be the. real duke of York, es- 
pecially as he refufed to deliver up his perfon, which 
he might have done with honour, had he thought him 
an impoftor. Perkin,. after, various unfortunate ad- 
ventures fell. into Henry's hands, and was {hut up in 
the Tower of London, from whence he endeavoured 
to efcape along with the innocent earl of Warwick, 
for which Perkin was hanged, and the earl beheaded. 

In 1499, the king had the fatisfa&ion of complet- 
ing a marriage between his fon Arthur prince of 
Wales, and the infanta Catherine, fourth daughter of 
Ferdinand and Ifabella of Spain. The young prince, 
however, in the courfe of a few months, fickened and 
died; much regretted by the nation. Henry, defirpus 
of continuing his alliance with Spain, and alfo unwil- 
ling" to reftore Catherine's dowiy , obliged his fecond 
foh, Henry, to be contracted to the infanta. His el- 
deft daughter, the princefs Margaret, was foon after 
fentwith a magnificent train to Scotland, where fee 
was married to James IV. 

• The .fituation of the king's affairs, both at home 
and abroad, was now,; in every refpeft, very fortunate. 
Uncontrouted, therefore, by oppofition ot any kind, 
he gave full fcope to his natural propenfity ; and ava- 
rice, which had ever been his ruling paffion, broke 
through all reflraints of fhame and juftice. He had 
found two minifters, Empfon and Dudley, perfefibly 
qualified to fecond his rapacious and tyrannical incli- 
nations, and to prey upon his defenceiefs people; 
Arbitrary decrees were iflued without trial or jury, and 
the laws were turned into a fy item of oppreffion. 

In 1508, Henry entertained fome intentions of mar- 
riage, firfl with the queen dowager of Naples, relift 
of Ferdinand, and afterwards with the duehefs*dowa~ 

Ert *of Savoy, daughter of the emperor. Maximilian, 
ut thendeclkie ot his health put an end to all fuch 
thoagfaifc, told he, began to. .c aft his eyes towards that 
faUme cfcifteifce, which the iniquijiear and. f«r«rities of 
± v .-t his 
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hi* reign rendered avery.difmal profpeft to him* To 
allay the terrors under which he laboured, he endea- 
voured, by distributing alms, and founding, religious 
houfes* to piake atonement for his crimes, and to 

fiurchafe, by the facrifice of part of his ill-gotten trea- 
ures, a reconciliation with his offended Maker. Re- 
morfe feized him, at intervals, for the abufe of hit 
authority by Empfon and Dudley ; but not fufficient 
to make him Hop the rapacious hand of thofe oppref- 
for$. . , 

Death, however, by its nearer approaches, impref* 
fed new terrors upon him, when he ordered, by a 
general daufe in his will, that reilitution Ihould be 
made to all whom he had injured. He a r\ 1509 
died of a confumption, at. his favourite 

Salace of Richmond, in the 52 A year of his age, and 
le 24th of his reign. His capacity was excellent, 
but fomewhat contracted by the narrownefs of his 
heart. He poflefied infinuation and addrefs, but never 
employed thefe talents, except where forae great point 
of intereflwas to be gained; and he remains a fingu- 
lar inftance of a man placed in a high ftation, and pof- 
fefled of talents for great affairs, in whom avarice was 
more predominant than ambition. Even among pri- 
vate perfons, this paflion is often nothing but a fpecies 
of ambition, and is chiefly incited by the profpeft of 
that refpefi and diftinftion, which riches procure. 
* The acceffion of "Henry VIII. now eighteen years 
of age, gave uhiverfal fatisfa&ion. The beauty and 
vigour of his perfon, accompanied with dexterity ia 
every manly exercife, added to a knowledge of litera^ 
ture far beyond his age, gave promifing hopes of his 
becoming the idol of the people. And as the contend* 
ing titles of York and Lancaffer were now at laft fully 
united in his perfon, men juflly expected . from a 
prince, obnoxious to no party?* that impartiality of ad- 
miniftration which had long been unknown in England. 
The young king being natujrally of a l^vifh difpofi-^ 
lion, the great treafures amaffed by his father we^e 
gradually diffipated in pleafure and amufements. 

K© During 
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During the intermiflion of hn fcfrtrity, he chiefly ap» 
plied hitpfelf to mufrc and Hcerature, in the former of 
whfch h* ita* agrear proficient. 

Afcthe frink^ndearelefrdrfpofkion oftheking Jed- 
hiifl 10 diflipkre his father's wealth, fo k rendered him 
negligent in jpvoteftiflg the inftruments df hire*toj*ion. 
Air thofe informers, therefore, who had fo long exer- 
cifed an unbounded tyranny over the natiori, met with 
their deferts, w*ing condemned to the piHofy, where 
many of them loft their lives by the violence of the. 
populace. Empfon and Dudley, who were moft ob. 
noxious to the popular hatred, were fent to the Tower* 
arid fdon after executed. * 

Henry foon got a minifterwbo complied .with all' 
hir inclinations, and flattered him in every fchemeto 
which his impetuous temper wag* inclined* This was 
Thomas Wolfey> dean ot Lincoln, now almoner tr>. 
riie king, and fyft advancing through Henry's favour,, 
towards that unrivalled grandeur; which he afterwards* 
attained. tfe was the fon of a butcher at Ipfwicb, 
but having received a learned education, and being en- 
dowed with an excellent capacity, he waff employed by 
Htenry VI J. in fome fecret negoeiatfons, in. which fie 
acquitted hinrfctf fo much to ids fatisfa&iorr, that he 
obtained his favour. Some time after the acceflion of 
Henry VIII. Fok, bifhop of Winchester, cafrhiseycf 
upon him,, as a proper perfbn to ftrpplarit, in the royaf 
favour,, the earl of Surry, of wbofe fuperiority hewas 
jeatou*. Fof this purpofe, he introduced WoHey to 
the young king, who in a little time gairted fo "much 
on him, that he luppla/ited both* Being admitted* 
ihto Henry's parties of pleafure, he took the lead ia 
every gaiety ;#or were hii yea.rs, which were near 
fcxty, ifor nis eharatter a* a clergyman, any reftratnc 
uyon fcitn. Heriry 1 havm^fbtmd a petfotrfo agreeable 
to ym,yivante^ Wofl&? frort. bein£ the companion of 
hit pieafjares, to he a member of htecoirntil; andfronr 
Ifemg.a rubber of his council, tobehirfole and ab^ 
folate mimfter. By this rapid advancement andun- 

9. con* 
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controule^an&omv, h» chwafter and* genius hadfutt 
opportnnity to* dtfpfcry thcmfctve*. 

Encouraged by Wolfiry, and impelled by his statural 
temper, Henry Hade lite meft. ex^nfive preparation* 
bv tea and land to mnfede France, whe» he failed far 
Calais, attended by tkedvke of Buckinghami and other 
noblemen. The town of Teroiianev a^tj 1513 
fitctated on the frontiers of Pfcardy, being 
befiegedv *be French endeavoured to throw fuccours 
into the place. Henry, as loon a* he received intellw 

Ece of the approach ef the French cavalry, fent 
e troops to oppofe them; when, notwithstanding 
they chiefly confined of gentlemen who had behaved with 
great gallantry in many defperate actions, they precipU 
tatefjr fled upon the approach of the Knglifk. They 1 
were purfued, and many officers of diftin&ion made 
prifonera, among whom was the famous chevalier 
Bayard ; and- from this hafty flight of the French, the 
acrior* was called, the AmY* of /purs. 

After Ye considerable an advantage, the king, who 
was at the head of above 50,000 men, might have 
made mcurfions to the gates of Paris. Scarcely ever 
was the French monarchy in greater danger, or lefs in 
a condition to defend itfeif againft the powerful armies 
which aflailed it on every fide* But Lewis- was extri- 
cated from his -prefent difficulties by the blunders of. his 
enemies; and Henry, after toking Tournay, returned 
to EmrlamH much elated with his foccefs. But when 
the advantages of his- titration are compared with hist 
progreft, and his - ex pence with his acquifitions, this 
campaign, fo much boafted xrf, was, in reality, both 
ruinous and inglorious to him. 

The Scots having- now made an incurfkm inro Eng- ' 
femd, the earl of jjuvry marched to oppofe them, and 
a battle eufusd at Fkxjden-field, wherein the king of 
Scotland* and moffc. of His chief noMes were flam. 
But mflwM* of taking advantage of this defeat, and re- 
ducing the fcmgdotu to bis fubjeftien,. as he might 
have done, Henry- genetoafly granted a peace to h&s 
fitter Margaret, who wa» appointed regent during the 

minority 
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minority of her fon. He likewife made, peace with 
Lewis, king of France, and beftowed on him bis fitter 
Mary in marriage* » 

Henry became a' candidate far the German empire, 
during its vacancy, but foon refigned his pretenfions to 
Francis I. of France, and Charles of Auftria, king of 
Spain, who was ele&ed in 15 19. - His conduct, in the 
long and bloody wars between thofe princes, was di- 
rected by Wolfey's views upon the popedom, which 
he hoped to gain by the intereft of Charles.; but finding 
himfelf twice deceived, he perfuaded his mailer to de- 
clare for Francis, who had been taken prifoner at the 
battle of Pavia. Henry, however, continued to be 
the dupe of both parties, and to pay great part of their 
expences, till at laft he was obliged to impofe heavy 
burthens on his fubjeQs. 

Henry ftill continuing to be a great enemy to the 
Reformation, was the champion of the popes and of 
the Romifli church. He wrote a book againft Luther, 
'• 0/ the Seven Sacratnents" for which the pope gave 
him and his fucceflbrs the title of Defender of the Faith. 
In the year 1527, however, he began to have fome 
fcruples with regard to the validity of his marriage 
with Catherine of Arragon, iiis brother's widow. 
Anna Boleyn, having been lately appointed maid of 
honour to the queen, had, from being frequently feen 
by Henry, and converfing with him, acquired an af- 
cendant oveF his affeftions. This young lady, whofe 
grandeur and misfortunes have rendered her fo cele- 
brated, was daughter of fir Thomas Boleyn,. and allied 
\o the principal nobility in the .kingdom. She had 
been carried over tp France, in her early youth, by 
the king's filter ,. when that princek efpoufed Lewis 
the twelfth, and had continued there a conJiderable 
time after her death. As Henry ftill fupnorted an in- 
tercourse of civility ^d friendship, with his queen* he 
had opportunities* in the vifits he paid .her, to ohferve 
the charms.of Anna Boleyn. Finding the accomplish- 
ments oi her mind in no degree inferior, to her exterior 
graces, he. revived to raife her to the throne, a* her 
'•'V-'- ':;'*-■ ••"* . ** "' virtue 
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virtue and modefty prevented all hopes of gratifying. 
his paffibm in any other manner. Haying therefore 
divorced Catherine, he married the objeft of hi* affec- 
tions, and was foon after excommunicated by the pope. 

Enraged at this treatment, Henry abolished the 
papal authority in England, refufed to pay to the fee 
of Rome his annual tribute, ordered the diffolution of 
monafteries, and obliged the clergy, as wdl as others, to 
acknowledge Jum head of the church, when thofe who 
refufed were either banifhed or put to death. Among 
thefe laft were, the learned fir Thomas More, lord 
chancellor of England, and Fiflier, bifhop of Rochefler. 
Cardinal Wolfey too having, on this occafion, incurred 
the king's difpleafure, was deprived of hirf. immenfe 
power and poffeffions, and died of a -broken heart. 
" Had I but ferved my God," faid he, •• as diligently 
as I have ferved imy prince, he would not have forfaken 
me in the days of my grey hairs*' * 

Out of the produce of the monaftic revenues, which 
amounted to 160,0001. Henry ere&ed fix new biftiop- 
ricks, viz. Weftminfler, Oxford, Peterborough, Brif- 
tol, Chefter, and Gloucefter, of which five ftill fubfift. 
. Anna Boleyn, however, foon loft the king's favour. 
His affe&ion for her, no longer kept alive by difficul- 
ties, languished from fatiety. He had befides become 
enamoured of Jane, daughter of Sir John Seymour, 
a young lady of lingular beauty and merit. Queen 
Anna's enemies took advantage of this change, and did 
tvery thing in their power to widen the breach. She 
was accufed of holding a criminal correfpondence with 
feveral gentlemen of the king's chamber, and being, 
iried by a jury of peers, though there was no proof, 
of criminality, but that her mdifcretions proceeded 
from a pardonable gaiety of character, fhe was found 
guilty, and condemned to lofe her head. The fup- 
pofed partakers of her guilt were likewife executed. 

Henry's impatience, to gratify this new paffion made 
him forget. all regard to decency, and he married Jane 
Seymour the very day after Anna Boleyn's execution. 
Haying foon after called a pajcliament, he made a fpeech 
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wherein he informed thero, chat nttwithftandiag^ the 
misfortunes attending his two former marriage*, he 
had been induced, for the good of his people, to Ten- 
ure on the third. Being entirely at Henry's devotion, 
they ratified his divorce from Anna Boleyn, which he 
had procured before her death. 

Jane Seymour, the moil beloved of his wives,* dying 
in child-bed of prince Edward, Henry began to think 
of a new marriage* Having turned his thoughts to- 
wards feveral princefles,, he was perfuaded by Crom- 
well to efpoufe Anne of Cleves> whofe father, the 
duke of that name, had great intereft among the Lu- 
theran princes, with whom he wiihed to form an alli-v 
atice. Aflattermglikenefs by Han&HoIben had given 
Henry a favourable -opinion of the perfon of this prin- 
cfcfs, ' about which he was very particular ; but the firft 
fight of her infpired him with great difguft. leaver- 
fion to bet increafihg every day, prompted him at 
once to feek the diifolutiorv of a marriage fo odious to • 
htm,, and to- involve his minifter in ruin, who had been 
the innocent author of it. Accordingly he obtained a, 
divorce, and ftiffered her to refidc in England on a pen— 
fion of 30001. a year. 

His* fifth- wife was Catherine Howasd, niece -to the - 
duke of; Norfolk, whom he 5 eaufed to-be beheaded, 
because he had conceived a violent paffidnior Catharine 
Parr, a. young widow of great beauty,, whom, he mar- 
ried, and who narrowly efcaped* being, brought to the 
ftake for her religious opinions, which favoured the 
reformation. Henry's cruelty ipcieafed with his years, 
and was now. exerciled promifcnouily on Proteflants 
and Catholics. He put to death the brave eari of 
Suqry, though no crime Was proved againft him; and*, 
his father, the duke of Norfolk, muft have, fuffered the.- 
next day, had he not beeri fevfcd by. the* king's fanx- 
death. His health had long been in a declining fUfce ; : 
but for feveral days* all near him plainly few his endap r . 
proacfeinr. He was become fo froward, that no ©nd • 
durft inform him of his condition. . At laft> Sic An- 
tfaeity Denny ventuse&ttt dtfclofr to him the fatal 

fecict, 



fccret, and exhorted him to prepare for the fate that 
awaited him. Henry ex preyed his resignation, anjl 
directed that,Ci3nm*r Qiuuld be fentfos* but before 
the prelate arrived he wag fpeechlefs, though he fiiU 
feemed to retain his fenfesv Cratimer deiired htm ta 

f[ive fome fign of his dying in the faith of Chrift. He 
queezed the prelate's hand, and immediately expired, 
in the A 6th year of his age, after a reign of thirty ~feven 
years and nine months. A few weeks before his de. 
rnife, he made his will, by which he left his crown, • 
firft to prince Edward, then to the lady Mary, and 
next to the lady Elizabeth* 

Though a catalogue of this monarch's vices would 
comprehend many of the worft qualities incident to 
hitman nature, yet he was not altogether deftitute of 
virtues. He was open, gallant, liberal, and capable, at 
leafl, of a temporary friendftip and attachment. Not- 
withflanding his arbitrary admmiftration, he was fo far 
from being hated by his fubje&s, that he pofleffed in 
foroe degree, even to the laflt, their love and affection. 
His exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit to 
captivate the multitude. His magnificence and per* 
fonal bravery rendered him ilhiftnous in vulgar eyes* 
And it may be faid with truth, that the Englifl* iit that 
age were fo thoroughly fubdued, that, like eaftern (laves, 
they were inclined to admire thofe ail* of violence and 
tyranny, which were exercifed over themfelves, and at 
their own expence, 



CHAP. II* 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY., A. D. 1485—15*7- 

DURING the reign of Henry VII, the difciplet 
of Wickliffe were not, m general, fo ambitious 
of the erown of martyrdom, as they had formerly' 
been. When they were accufed of herefy, and threa- 
tened with the cruel death inflicted on heretics, many 

u£ 
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ef them recanted, and burnt their faggot, to preferve 
themfelves. 

Though the authority of the pope, and the tenets 
and ceremonies of the church of Rome, feemed to be 
firmly eftablifhed in England, at the aceeflion ot Henry 
VIII. the foundations on which they refted were jn 
fome degree undermined, and the fabric was not fo 
firm as it appeared. The revival of learning, and the 
invention of the art of printing, made books more 
attainable, fo that knowledge became more general, 
than it" had been in former times. This alfo gave an 
opportunity to perfons of different opinions to com- 
municate their fentiments to the public, which pro- 
duced the reformation, one of the greateft events in 
hiftory. A concurrence of incidents contributed to 
forward this great revolution. 

Pope. Leo, by his generous and enterprifing temper, 
had much exhaufted his treafury* and was obliged to 
employ every invention, which might yield money, in 
order to fupport his projeQs, plea fares, and liberalities. 
For this purpofe he publifhed the fale of a general in- 
- dulgence , the feveral branches of which were bellowed 
on particular perfons, who were entitled to levy the 
impofhion^ The Auguftine friars had ufuaily been 
employed in Saxony to preach the indulgences, and, 
from this trufl, derived both profit and confideration. 
But the perfon to whom they were farmed, being ap* 
prehenfive left pra&ice had taught them to fecrete the 
money, gave this occupation to the Dominicans. , The 
inonks, in order to prove themfelves worthy of the dif- 
tinftion conferred on fhem,. exaggerated the benefits of 
indulgences, which were to free the purchafer from the 
pains of purgatory, apd advanced do&rines relative to 
them altogether new. To add to the fcandal, the col- 
lectors were faid to have lived the moft licentious lives. 

Martin Luther, an Auguftine friar* profeffor in the 
univerfity of Wittemberg, refenting the affront put 
upon his order, began to preach againft thefe abules, 
and even to queftiop the authority of the pope. As 
rj£ enlarged his reading, in order to fupport his tenets, 

he- 
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he difcovered fonoe new abufe or error in the church 
of Rome ; and finding his opinions greedily hearkened 
to, he promulgated them fey writing, difcourfe, fer- 
mons, and conferences. 

The rumour of thefe innovations foon reached Eng- 
land, and as there were {till in the kingdom great num- 
bers of Wickliffites, who fe. principles refetnbled th'ofe 
of Luther, the new doftrines fecretly gained many 
partizans among the laity. But Henry, who had been 
educated in a flrift attachment to the church of Rome, 
and bore a particular prejudice againft Luther, becaufe 
in his writings he had fpoken with contempt of. Tho- 
mas Aquinas, his favourite author, oppofed his autho- 
rity againft the new tenets. »He procured, indeed, an 
aft of parliament confirming to him the ecclefiailical 
fupremacy, which he had claimed about three years 
before. Having fixed himfelf head of the finglifh and 
Ifiih churches, mftead of the pope, whofe junfdidion 
he abolifhed, Henry likewife took proper methods to- 
diminifli the influence of the clergy. The monafteries 
were fuppreffed, and their revenues applied to other 
purpofes. But the do&rines and ceremonies of Rome 
were, in great meafure, retained. Hence Papifts and 
Proteftantft were fometiines executed together, the for- 
mer for denying the king's fujprpmacy, and the latter 
for not believing tranfubSantiatioo, or the like. 

Cromwell, earl of Effex, though not confeious of 
guilt, nor apprehenfive of danger, being feized and com- 
mitted to the tower, was attainted by an aft of parlia- 
ment for herefy and high treafon, without being heard, 
and beheaded on Tower-hill. This great man was 
hardly laid in his grave, when three of the moll learn- 
ed and zealous preachers of the reformed do&rine 
were burnt in Smithfield. Three papifts, who. had 
been found guilty of treafon for denying the king's 
fupremacy, were nanged, drawn, and quartered, at the 
fame time and place : which made a foreigner, who 
. was a fpe&ator of this horrid fcene. cry out, •• Good 
Cod ! how unhappy are the people of this> country, 

who. 
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Who are iianged for being papitts, or burnt for being 
enemies to popery*" 

- Heiiry laboured the point of uniformity with un. 
Common ardour, and feems to have determined that 
none of hk fiibjeeW (hould think, fpeak, or aft, in 
matters of religion, feut as he dire&ed them. Not con- 
tented with dictating a fyftem of do&rines which they 
were to believe, and ok the ceremonies they were to 
pra&ife in the church, he published a manual of pray- 
ersv which he ftrifily commanded all his iubje&s to ufe 
in their private devotions, prohibiting the ufe of any 
other prayers in their clofets. , This was caHed the 
king's Priititr. Even the moft trivial things, relating 
to religion, were confide red as of the greateft confe- 
quence. Some of the people, for example, kept St. 
Mark's day as a fail, and others of them kept it as a 
feaft. He. was much offended at this, and published a 
royal injun&ion to all his loving fnbjefts, to e& flejk 
on St* Mark's day* 



CHAP. IB. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT* 
A. I>. 1485—1547. 

A GENERAL pgace bei*g re-eftaMi&ed, foon after 
the acceflion of Heuty V H. the p«rfp«G of hap- 
pier days feemed tp-opqa on the nation. But, as tn£ 
people were wearied wit by the calamities they had 
undergone, and: longed only fof repofe,' they abhorred 
even the idea of refi fence. The nobility »wsere left 
defencelefs, and abandoned to tie mercy of *he Sove- 
reign, while the commons, 6«*i«g themfcives bereft 
of thofe who had hitherto beeathei* ieatdersi were more 
than ever afraid to form an oppefifoofc. 

So many noblemen had been kiWid* executed, and 
attainted, in the cruel conteft betweea the houfes of 
York and Lancafter, that otrfy 2$ temporal peers were 
(itmraoned to the firlt parliament of Henry VII. This 
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•diminution of the number of peers dnatnifiied ihtir 
, weight in the fcale of government ; and as that was one. 
objefci of the policy of Henry VU. he raifed very few 
to the peerage. 

The time was now arrived* when England trraft fob* 
mit, in its turn, to the fate of other nations of Europe. 
All thofe barriers, which k had r raifed for the defence 
of its liberty, feemed to Jaave only been able to port* 
pone the inevitable efie&s of power. During the reign 
of Heary VIII. the parliament was fo little jealous of 
its privileges (w(wch indeed were at that time fcarcely 
worth preferring,} that there is an inftance of one 
Strode, who, becaufe he had introduced into the lower 
houfc fome hill regarding: tin, was fevereby treated by 
the ftannery courts in Cornwall. Heavy fines were 
impofed on him, and upon his refufai to pay, he was 
thrown into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and ufed in 
fuch a manner as brought his life in danger. Yet all 
the notice which the parliament took of this enormity, 
even in fuch a paltry court, was to enaft " that no 
man could afterwards be queftioned for his conduct in 
parliament." This prohibition, however, muft be fup~ 
pofed to extend only' to the inferior courts. For the 
king, the privy •council, and the flat chamber, were 
fcarcely bound by any law* 

There is a bill of tonnage, which fhews what uncer- 
tain ideas the parliament had formed both of their own 
privileges and of the right! of the fovcreigft. This duty 
had been voted to every king (mce Henry IV. during 
the term of his own Ufe only. Henry V ill . however, 
had been allowed to levy k fix years without any 
law ; and though titer* had been four parliaments aU 
fembled 4nrin$ that tin*, no attention had been giver* 
either to grant it to him regularly, <or reftratn him from 
levying ft. At Jaft the parliament refotved to give 
him that fupply ; bus trth m this conceffion, they 
plainly ihow tlseotMves at a lob to determine whether' 
they gnu* k y or whether he hap a right of himferf to 
levyiu 
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The revenues of the crown, at this time, were very 
great. The treafure found in the coffers of Henry 

VII. was equivalent to 8,000,0001. of our money at 
prefent. All that wealth, the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary revenues of the crown, the tenths and firft fruits 
from the clergy, which had been formerly paid to the 
pope, together with the inefiimable fpoils of all the 
religious houfes in England, whofe value almoft ex- 
ceeded the bounds of calculation, came into \he pof- 
feflion of Henry VIII. Had thefe revenues been 
well managed, they might have made the crown in- 
dependent of the country, and enabled the king to 
have reigned for a long time without a parliament. 
But, fortunately for the people of England, Henry 
diflipated all thofe treafures, died poor, and transmitted 
the crown to his fon and fucceflbr, as dependant on 
the people for * their fnpplies in parliament, as at any 
former period. The wanton profufion of princes is 
always hurtful to themfelves, but may prove beneficial 
to their 'fubje&s,^ by preventing greater evils. If 
Henry had been more frugal, he would have been 
more dangerous. ■' 

With regard to the courts at Weftminfter, in thi* 
monarch's reign, the laws were there bkfely perverted, 
and the moll mocking a£ls of oppreffion were perpe- 
trated, urider the pretence of punching offences. On 
what (lender evidence were the amiable queen Anna 
Boleyn, and her accomplished brother lord Rochford, 
found guilty of high treafon, condemned, and execut- 
ed ? On what trivial pretences did the convocation 
pronounce a fentence of divorce between Henry and 
his. queen, Anne of Gleves, which Vas confirmed by 
parliament? How many noble perforis were found 
guilty of high treafon without any trial; by3&*tik s gt- 
tainder, though they earneftly intreated'to be tried be- 
fore they were condemned ? Was itoi this a'grofs viola- 
tion of the firft and plaincft principles of taw and juf- 
tice ? Who after this will heutate to pronounce Henry 

VIII. a tyrant, and his parliaments the Servile exe- 
cutioners of his imperious and cruel mandates ? 

. CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. • 

LITERATURE. A. D. 1485— I547. s 

THE morning of thai aufpicious day which Suc- 
ceeded the long night of ignorance, in which al. 
moft all Europe had been involved from the fall of the 
weftern empire, had dawned on Italy, and fome other 
parts of the continent, before it reached this little 
fequeftered world of Britain. While learning was re- 
viving in- fome other countries, it was lanfniiflung and 
declining in this iffland ; and the period that immediately 
preceded the prefent, was here one of the darkeft and 
moft illiterate. In every former period, fome extra. 
ordinary men arofe, fuch as the venerable Bede, Alfred 
the great, Roger Bacon, and doftor Wickliffe, who 
by the force oi their genius and application, diflipated, 
in fome degree, the gloom with which they were fur- 
rounded, and rendered their names immortal. But in 
the fifteenth century there were hardly any wlio de- 
fended a permanent reputation by their writings. 

Our prefent period, however, prefents us with a 
more agreeable profpeft. A better tafte and greater 
efteem for literature were introduced. The counte- 
nance given to letters by Henry VIII. and his minify 
ters, contributed to render learning fafliionable in Eng- 
land. Erafmus fpeaks with great • fatisfa&ion of the 
general regard paid by the nobikty and gentry to men of 
knowledge. . * 

No province of literature was .cultivated with fo 
much care and fiiccefs by the revivers of learning in N 
this period, as philology, or the accurate knowledge of 
languages, particularly of the Latin and Greek clajlics, 
The neglecl into which the works of the pnilofophcrs, 
poets, and Juftoriaas of Greece and Rome had laUen, 
was one great catofe of the decline of learning, and of 
the bad take and barbarifm of the middle ages. The 
revivers of -learning, therefore, afied wifely in begin* 

ning 
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ning its revival, by removing one of the great caufes of 
its decline. By acquiring a corre£t and critical know 
ledge of the language, ftylfe, and manned of thofe ex- 
cellent writers, they obtained two great advantages. 
They had accafir to all the ftores of wifdom and elo- 
quence, which their writings contained, and to all the 
pleafure, which their perufal could afford ; and by 
imitating (uch beautiful models, they acquired the art 
of commonicating their own thoughts to the world in a 
pcrfpicttouft, elegant, and pleafing manner. In this 
art fome ot the revivers of learning, both in Britain 
and on the continent, fucceeded to admiration, and 
wrote in Latin witfc a ckfltcal purity not unbecoming 
the Auguftan age. The fuccefs and example of thofe 
eminent men brought the ftudy of the Laun language 
into fafliion. To fpeak and to write pure and claffical 
Latin, was considered as a valuable, and even a polite 
accompliihment, to which perfons of high rank and of 
both fexes afpirecL In orcier to aflift youth in the ac 
quifition of this accompliftitnent, the greateft fcholars 
of the age, as JE r a ftrnm , Linacre, and many others, 
did not difdain So fpend their time in writing rudi- 
ments,, grammars, vocabularies, ^colloquies, and other 
books. The haughty monarch Henry VIII. and his 
no lefs haughty mtmfter cardinal Wolfey, fteoped to 
employ their pens in writing inftruAions to youth, in 
the ftudy of this favourite language. The king wrote 
an introduction so Grammar, and the cardinal coqnpofed 
a fyftein of iaftruftiontio be tobferved by the maftcrs 
in the fchool he founded at Ipfwich, his native town. 
The cardinal had been a fchoolmafter, and was well 
qualified for giving thefe inttrufisioos, which are 
equally fenfibfe and particular. Janes IV. of Scot* 
land was an excellent Latin clafltc ; and his letters are 
' written wish greater purity and elegance than thole 
of any other prince in Europe. In m word, the Ro- 
man daffies were low ftudieci wkh lb much diligence, 
and the capacity of imitating their ftyle and manner 
was fo much Valued, thai the fifteenth century may 
very properly be catted $tc*bm Jbahmm, the JLatwage. 

Tha 
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The jfeftorers of > learning found much greater dtf* 
Acuity in acquiring the knowledge of, the Greek lan- 
guage, and in perluading others that the knowledge of 
it was either neceflary er ufeful. That copious and 
beautiful language, in which fo many of the philofo- 
phers, poets, hiftoriaits, and orators of antiquity had 
written, was almoft quite unknown in Britain m the 
beginning of this period. . The celebrated Erafmus of 
Rotterdam, the rnoft zealous and fuccefsful reftorer of 
learning, came into England in 1497, and went tr> 
Oxford with a defign to teach Greek, but met with 
Utile encouragement. Many both of the fecuiar and 
regular clergy declaimed againit him in the fchools, 
and even in the pulpit, with great bitternefs. They 
railed particularly aga'taft hi* Greek New Teilament, 
as a moll impious and dangerous book. He continued, 
however, to teach there a considerable time, encou- 
raged by a few ingenious men, who gladly received his 
initiations, and afterward* conupaunicated v them to 
others. 

Erafmus bellows high encomiums on, cardinal Wol- 
fey as # a»patron of letters and learned men. " This 
extraordinary man," fays lie,/ 4 had a genius and taftc 
for learning, in which he had made great proficiency 
in his youth, and for which lie retained a regard in his 
bigheft elevation, Polker learning, as yet firuggling 
with the patrons of the ancient ignorance, he upheld 
, by his favour) defended bv his authority, adorned by 
bis fpiendouc, and~cherilhed by his kinduefs. He in* 
vited all the moil learned proieflbrs by. his noble fala- 
ries. In jfurniftung libraries with all kinds of authors 
9,1 good learning^ Tie contended with Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus himjetf, ,vpbo was more famous for this than 
for, his kingrWm. He recalled the throe lea/ned lan- 
guages, without .whi^h all learning is larae*" When 
the cardinal vilke4Qxfo4*<i \n 15 is a he founded fryeri 
lectures, *nd chose the moil learned men he could pro- 
cure to read them. He at the fame time intimated his 
intenjUQB of doing much greater things for the honour 
of the university arid the advancement of learning, 
L w"hich 
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4hich he executed in part, and, to feis wripeakable 
forrow, was prevtetoted from exeoufcfflg Cully, by hit 
unexpected fall. 



CtJAP. V. 

THE ARTS.,, A. P* 14$5— 1*547. 

FROM the accefljon of the Tudors, and tfee e*- 
tinftion of thofe faftions that diftra&ed England, 
a period of comparative tranquillity commences. Such 
repofe being propitious to arts and commerce, the 
country recovered from the calamities of internal dif- 
cord, and continued afterwards in a ftate of flow, but 
progreffive improvement. 

Agriculture and gardening, during the difba&ion of 
the civil wars, had been much negle&ed, but were 
now profecuted/with fuch fuccefs, that to the prefent 
period is afcribed the introduction of various fruits and 
vegetables into England/ The fruit garden was eh- 
riched by large acceflions from foreign countries, and 
apricots, melons, and currants were brought from 
Zante for the firft time, in the fixteenth century. In 
the beginning of the reign of Henry VHP. carrots, 
turnips, and' other edible roots were imported from 
Holland and .Flanders. . Queen Catharine, when fte 
wanted afallad, was obliged to difpatch a meffenger 
thither on piirpofe. The introduction' of hops from 
the Netherlands was' fomewhat earlier, and the culture 
of them was much encouraged. - Flax was attempted, 
but without {uccefs, though enforced by law. Legif-. 
lature at that time endeavoured to execute, by means 
of penalties* .thofe national improvements* which have 
fince been foftered and cberHhed by bounties. 

To the paffion of the age, and the predileQioh of 
the monarch for .fplendid tournaments, may be attri- 
buted the attention b ( eftowed on a breed of horfes, of a 
ftrength and nature adapted to the weight of the com- 
plicated panoply, with jxhich the knight and his^cour- 
" - ' fer 
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fer were invefted. ' Statutes of a 'lingular nature wer$ 
enafted, allotting for deer-parks a certain-proportion of 
breeding mares, and enjoining the prelates and noblesj 
as well as thofe whole wives ware vefoet bemtttt, td 
have ftailions erf a certain frze for their faddle. The 
legal ftandard was fifteen hands in horfea, and thirteen 
in mares. 

There is a certain perfeftkm in art to which humart 
genius may aipire with fuccefs, beyond which im* 
provement degenerates into falfetafte and fentaftic re- 
finement. The rude fimplieity of Saxon architecture 
was fupplanted by the magnificence of the oritarrientqt 
gothic. But magnificence itfelf is at laft exhaufted, 
and it terminated, during the prefent period, inaftyle, 
which fome, in allufion to literature, denominate the 
florid. The fuperb chapel, which Henry VII. erefted 
inWeftminfter, exhautted every ornament that taffie 
could dictate, or piety accumulate, and exhibits a 
fplendid fpecimen of gothic architecture in its lateff 
period. Grecian architefture was then introduced? 
but its erders, till a purer tafte prevailed, being inter- 
mixed with thofe of the gothic, produced a difcordant 
and barbarous affemblage. 

After the invention of cannon, the utility of caftl«s ? 
ceafed. The king and nobility folicited better accom- 
modation, and fuperior elegance. Hampton court is 
a Handing monument' of Wolfey's magnificence. The 
manfions of gentlemen, however, were (till fordid, and 
the huts of the p'eafantry poor and wretched. The 
former were generally thatched buildings compofed of 
timber, or where wood was fcarce, of large polls in.- 
fated in the earth, filled up in the interftices with mb*- 
bifh, plaifterekl within, and covered on the'outfide with* 
coarfe clay. The latter were (light frames, prepare* 
in the fdrefti at a fmafl^xpence, and, \fhen erefted," 
covered with mud. x <-■• i •> ' 

Italy \*as the feat of the pnejgis in tlye f&ctfeen& 

century. Bramante drew therplan of SV. V Peter's church 

at Rome. MichaelAngek> erefted a f c.t?]|>©1a UDon that 

magnificent edifiee,.the boidnefs. and* t*fte>o* whit* 

; L J8. furprife 
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furprife tfie fpeftator. That fublime artift built fiiperb 
churches, fumptuous palaces, and laid out the molt 
enchanting gardens. He alio gave to marble with his 
cjiiffel, fymmetry, and beauty, and revived the works 
of Praxiteles and Phidias. Four Italian fchools were 
celebrated for painting. Michael Angelo fhone at 
Florence. As perfeft in the art of painting, as in 
thofe of archite&ure and fculpture, he gave the canvas 
a ftrength of expreflion, a hyelinefs and enthufiafra, 
peculiar to hirafelf. His fcholars imbibed his fpirit, 
and did honour to fo great a mailer. Titian (hone in 
the Venetian fchooi, and Corregio in that of Lombardy. 
But Raphael made the Roman fchooi Hill more famous. 
Mis paintings (hew a correftnefs of defign, a richnefs 
of order, a juftnefs of expreflion, and an elevation of 
ideas, not to be found in the works of any other pain- 
ter.. He bore away the palm, and perhaps he remains 
without an equal in his art. He formed feveral great 
men, who became his rivals. Flanders had fome good 
artift§. John of Leyden, and Van Horley, are names, 
-jiot unknown, in the hiftory of the fine arts. Hoiberi, 
the fcholar of Albert Durer, made himfelf celebrated 
in Germany. Being invited to London, he enriched 
that city with many excellent pieces of painting. 
Henry VIII. was his patron and proteftor. His 
pencil, among its other employments, pourtrayed the 
beauties of Henry's wives, or of thofe whom he in- 
tended to wed ; and to procure a juft report of the 
latter, hejwas twicedifpatcheel to the continent as the 
fecret einiffary of the king's Jove, But he was not 
always a faithful emiffary, His pencil, if impartial 
to the duchefs of Milan, imparted unmerited chasms 
to Anne of Cleyes, and enlhared his mafter into a 
tnarriaae. .. 

JioibGri is faid^ to have precipitate^ down ftairs a 
seer who had intruded on him when he was drawing a 
Tail) 's portrait fox .the king. The painter rufhed to 
Henry, and told his tale,, which was received with a 
frown ^^nd^. was ordered to tjie royal clofet. Next 
fame the peer loudly complaining, and mifrepr^fent- 
." J • ing 
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mg the ftory. But" Henry, after reprimanding hjra 
for "his want of candor, thus addrefled him. •• It it 
me, not Holben^ whom you have infulted! I can 
make feven peafants into as many lords ; but I cannot 
make one Holben. Begone ! and remember that I 
proteft him." The behaviour of Henry, Mr. Wal- 
pole obferves, is the moft probable part of the anecdote. 
There are in Kehfington palace eighty-nine fine draw* 
trigs of this matter. Before he fet out to England, 
the people of Bafil, enchanted with a'fly which Hol- 
ben had drawn on a portrait fo naturally, that many' 
attempted to brufh it off, endeavoured in vain to detain 
him. 

Poetry -was cultivated by the courtiers of Henry 
VIIL as a vehicle of gallantry. The brave but un- 
fortunate Surry had tafte to relifh the Italian poets, 
and judgment to rejefl their affefted, though fplendid 
conceits. His forinets breathe the unaflecled dictates 
of nature and love. Tendernefs predominates in the 
fentiment, whilft eafe and elegance diftinguifh the lan- 
guage. From thefe fonnets, the earJteft fpecimem of 
a poliflied didion and refined fenfibility, fucceeding 
poets difcovered the capacity and fecret powers of the 
Englifh tongue. In poetical refinement, the elder 
Wyat co-operated with Surry. 



CHAP. VI. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. A. D. HS5— 1547. 

THOUGH frafmus was not a, native t>f Britain* 
he refideb? feveral years in England at different 
times, and by his teaching, converfation, and writings, 
contributed as ipuch, if not more, than any other man, 
to infpire a taft^ for the ftuaVof the! Roman and Greek 
dalftqs," which was, the firft ftage iri the restoration of 
learning. He was born at Rotterdam, in 1467, and, 
having received a liberal education, made very great 
progrefs in Ins iludics. His matters prcdi&ed, dSf hi 
L 3 
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vwuidfome th&t prove the envy and wonder of all Germany. 
After taking prieft's orders, he came over to England, 
Where he met with the greateft encouragement from 
fienry VIII. fir Thomas More, and all the learned 
ijnghftmen of thofe days. He was one of the moll 
correft and elegant Latin writers among the moderns. 
The New Teftament was firft printed in Greek, at 
Bafil, under his infpe£lion, in tfie year 1515. He 
died in 1536, and was buried in the cathedral of Bafil, 
where his tomb yet remains. The inhabitants of Rot- 
terdam ftiU fliew with veneration the houfe where he 
was bprn, and there is a flatue creeled to his memory 

> in the open part of the city. His Works were printed 
at Leydea, in 1706, in ten volumes, folio, under die 
direction of John Le Clerc. . . * 

Sir Thomas Mow, lord chancellor of England, the 
great friend and admirer of Erafmus, was, next to 
him, one of the moil ingenious and learned men of his 
age, add one of the chief reftorers of. learning. . He was 
born in 148Q, and being the only font>f fir John. More, 
one of the judges of the king's bench, great pains were 
taken in his education. He gave early and ftrikiwg 
proofs of. an uncommon genius, and Sefore he : wa» 
nineteen years of age he had acquired a critical know- 
ledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and bad ftiu 
died rhetoric and feveral other branches of learning. 
When he was about twenty he became a kind of de- 
votee, fafted frequently, wore a hair-ihirt, flept «pon 
boards, and had a great inclination to enter into the 
Fran,oifcah order. From this however he was divert* 
ed by his friends ; and in obedience to the commands 

s oi^Jbus; fcjthei;, whoni ^.e> never difobdyed, he'applied to 
t$c {Judy of the law. When he -was called* to the ba*, 
he toon became cbnfpicuous. by the 'eloquence of his 
pleadings and was retained in almoft every caufe of 
ii»no^nce4 At the age of- fcwenty.*>ne he .made a 
d^lnguijJied figure as>,a meinber of the. houfe of com* 

*mqns, i» ©ppoiition.to the .court, when eppofition was 

, jii^re^dang^ri^is than it. hath bc^en in latter, times. At 
^^^cc^S^n«v©i; t H^jiny V^IL Mr* More '& reputation 



and;bufinefs were, very great.' Bu\ in the midft of the 
greateft hurry of bufmeis, in which the whole day was 
occupied, he ftole time from his deep to purfue his 
favourite fludies, to'correfpond with many learned men 
at home and abroad, and to corapofe his Utopia, 
which was uirjver felly admired, and tranflated into 
feveral languages. Being appointed treafurer of the 
exchequer, he was. employee! in feveral embaflies, in 
which he acquitted himfelf with ability and fuccefs. 
When Henry VIII. became intimately acquainted 
with him r he was fo charmed* with his learning and the 
pleafantry of mV converfation, that he fent frequently 
for him tp entertain and divert him. This. was. very 
difagreeable to -fir Thomas, as it confumed too much of 
his time ; and, in-order to get rid of this royal interrup- 
tion,, he made ufe of a ftratagem, which few would 
have employed. He affefted to be very dull and un- 
entertaimnff feveral times fucceffively, and was no more 
fent for ; lacrificing the reputation of a wit and the 
converfation of diking to fave his time. 

At laft he brought down upon riimfel£ all the ven- 
geance of that haughty and overbearing monarch, by 
oppofmg "liis divorce from Catharine of Arragon. 
This, however, not giving fair opportunity for open 
violence, feveral other accufatiorts were brought againft 
hira, but without fuccefs, till the atl of fupremacy was, 
Railed in* 1534, when the oath enjoined by .that aft 
being tendered to him about, a month after, he reiufed 
to take it, and was committed prifoner to the tower of 
London. After he had lain 15 months in prifon, he 
was arraigned, tried, , and found guilty of denying the 
king's fupremacy, and condemned to be bagged, drawn,* 
arid quartered* and his head to be IhiQk on a pole 
upon London bridge. But this feritence* on account 
of the high office hehad borne, wasV.all.but the laft* 
particular, changed by the king iipo befieadirig; 
which was executed on toVer hill*, on the 5tfi of'Juiyy 

1555; . __ :; _' ' -* 

William Gm'cyn y born at BriftoJ in 1442, was a great 
mailer of the' Gdr'eek. and Latin Janguag«es, a^d intro-- 

L.4 duced* 
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duced r a .better pronunciation^ the latter -than- Katf 
been known before in this country. He was profcfforof 
Greek at Oxford, where he taught Eraftnusy whh 
whom lie contracted an jntjmate friefcdfliip, and kept 
him a considerable time in his houfe. He died at 
Maidftone, in the SOth year of hisage. -- 

Do&or Thtmas Linacre f born in 1460, was phyfician 
to both the Henrys and the moft elegant fcholar; of hm 
age. He Founded two lp&ures of phyfic at Oxford, 
and one at Cambridge. He contributed very much to 
refcue the healing arts from the wretched ftate in 
which he fovnd them, by his ftrenuous and fuceefrful 
efforts for the eftablifliment of the royal college of 
phyficians in Lpndon, of which he wa6 the firft prefix 
dent, and to which he gave his own houfe for their 
place pf meeting. When he was advanced in life he 
applied to theiludy of theology, was ordained a prieft, 
and obtained feveral preferments in the church* He 
died in 15£4, His virtues were at leaft equal to his 
abilities. In a word* h£ was a benefactor to mankind, 
an honour to' literature, and an ornament to human 
nature. ShouW fuch men ever be forgotten! 

Doclor John Collet was one of thofe ingenious men, 
who contributed by their united labours to the revival 
of learning in Britain. He was the firft born of the 
eleven fons and eleven daughters of Sir Henry Collet, 
twice lord mayor of London, and was born in 1466* 
In 1505 he obtained the deanery of St. Paul's, where, 
1>y his preaching and other labours, he greatly advan- 
ced the reformation. Having a large eflate without 
any near relations ffor numerous as his family were, 
they were all dead,) he refolved, in the midft of life 
. ana health, to confecrate the whole of it to Tome Hand- 
ing and perpetual benefaftion. And this he perform- 
ed, by founding and endowing St. Paul's Ichool in 
London, of which he appointed the famous William 
Lily firft mafter. He died of the Plague in 1549. 

William Lily was another of thofe ingenious and in- 
dustrious men, who were the inftruments of reviving 
learning in Britain, by introducing the Audy of the 

Greek 
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Greek and Latin ctaffict. He was born at Odiham 
in Hampfhire in 1466, and d?ed of the plague in 152,2. 
When dean Collet had built and endowed his fchool 
at St* Paul's, he appointed his friend Mr. Lily its 
firft mailer in 15 !*, who prefided in it above twelve 
years with great reputation arid fucceft. Among other 
things he compoled a grammar for the ufe of that 
fchool, Vhich is well knowri. In this, however,, he 
was affifted by Erafmus, doctor Collet, and Thomas 
Robinfon, three of the bed linguifts ih Europe ; and it 
was publiflied with a preface compofed bf cardinal 
Wolfey, recommending it to univerfal ufe. Of fuch 
importance did the education of .youth in claffical learn* 
ing appear to the greateft men of that age.- 

Gavin Douglas, a native of Scotland, eminent for 
his poetical talents, was born in 1474, and died in 
1521. After finfthing his academical ftudies he went 
to Italy, where he acquired a tafte for poetry . ' In 15 \& 
he was made btfhop of Dunkeld, and the nch abbey of 
Aberbrothic was afterwards added to his biihoprick. 
Mr. Warton flyles him, " one of the diftinguilhed lu- 
minaries that marked the reftoration of letters in Scot* 
land at the commencement of the 16th century." 
His principal works' are, The palace of Honour, and a 
tranflation of VirpVs ALneid into Scottilh heroics* 

William Dunbar, another fartious Scottifh poet, con* 
temporary with Douglas, celebrated the marriage of 
James IV. With Margaret of England, in his fhijtte 
and Ro/e 9 a very happy allegory, in which the vulgar 
topics of an epkhaiamium are judicioufly avoided* 
His poems' were publifhed, with notes, by Sir David 
Da^ympte, and fome of the beft of them are to be 
found ui the late collections of Pinkerton and Banatyne. 

fteftof Boethiui, or Boeee, was a native of Dundee; 
in the ihire of Angus, and born in 1470. After he 
had fihifhed a courfe of education in the unWerCty 
of St. Andhew*li, he \Vertt to Paris, where he ftudiea 
fcveral ytitt -in the college of Mohtacute, in which 
be was adVarifcefl to a prof effor's. chair. When King'* 
college,^ Aperdeefc, vv& founded by bifliop ElpbinftoH*, 

L 5 he 
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hg.-ftaiHof Boece to be the.fir* prmcipti.- >0u &e 
death ol that bifhop he wrote - hit Jife» to mbUh he 
addeJ the lives -of his predeceffors. He ndct undertook 
tjoe hiftory o£ Scotland, which is certainly a valuable 
^4 yell- written .work. Both tbefe bcok* ate • in 
itftjp, of which language he was a great tsafter. 



,'. " : ;■ ^ CHAP. Vil* . . 

... [ COMMERCE, A. B. 1485—1547.' 

Hp H p . acceffion ,of Henry VIL to • the throne of' 
a England was-':an event favourable to commerce, 
as it put an end to -a long and ruinous civil war* which 
had thrown every thing into confufion, and inflamed 
the minds;- of o^e half of the people with the moft vio- 
lent 1 hatred agauift *he other. This king's love of 
fciopey • naturally led him to * encourage Bommeree, 
which -incfleafed his cuftomg. . But if we may judge by 
mqft of the- laws ena&ed during hi* rejgnt trad* and 
induftry y&&' rather hurt than promoted by the- care 
and alteration given to them. Severe laws were made 
fgajnft. taking intereftfor money, whkh. was then .de- 
nominated mw>v Even the profit* of exchange were 
jMFohibite/Jy ** favouring of ufury, which the- luperfii- 
tipn.of the age ^eakxuflyprofcribed. -All evafive con* 
tv%Qs t by which ;©rofifs couhh be -made from the loan 
4>f moneys were.alfo caref ally .guarded againir. Thefe 
T^w^ jiuft have been very >hur<Jui to trade. We may 
•$bierV6t bowevep, tothepraifeof thisking^ thatfome- 
time*, in ordef to promote commerce, he Ant to^ofer- 
«bants .futes of money "without mtereft k when he knew 
tj^at their &4ek was notfuffici^nt fo* th^fe eateypeifes 
which tbejr fcad in view* 

It waft p*ohihiud to expoc* horfea; a* if that ex- 
9H>rtatio^ did not encourage the brsed, and tender 
them. Baore plentiful us the kingdom* In oidec to 
4>i>'QOK>t* atcheryv no b*w* ware to-be WW at a higher 

jywat. tbaa 6*. aad 4kK <tf w* frdEaot mm]* f be 

onty 
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enfycffi^ of this regulation muft be, .either that the 
people Would be fuppliedl with bad bows, or none at 
alL Price? were aifo fixed to woollen cloth, caps and 
hats; and the wages, of lahaurers were regulated by 
law. It is evident that the fe matters fbould be left 
free/in'the common cdurfe of bufinefe and commerce. 
In 1492 Chrifiqpher Columbus, a G.enoefe, fetoift 

m from Spain on his memorable voyage, for the difcaverjr 
.of the weftepn worlch; and a few .years- after Vaf«jue$ 
de Garna, a Pbrtuguefe, palled the cape of Good Hope* 
and opened a new paifage to the Eaft Indies. Thefe 
great events were, attended ,wi,th important confequen- 
ces to all the. nations 'of Europe^jexen io fueh as were 
not immediately concerned in tho^g . naval enterprises^ 
By dhe enlargement of commerce ajbjd navigation* in* 
duflry and tb©' arts were every* where; increafeds It- 
was by accident only that Henry. S T . U. had nofc a con^ 
fiderabb- ifeane in thofe great naval difcoverie*, by 
which the, preient age^was.'fb njiuch diftinguyh^. 
Columbus, after meeting with many repulfes-. frona 
the -couru ©£ JRortsugal and Spain* Xenf hi». brother 
Bartholomew to. London, in order to. explain hii pro* 
.^ je&s^to Henfy,, and crave ,his"proteftio» for the exe*- 

" JBwti^ij^ them* .The king invited hna over to* l£ng- 
(aid; >** h^biotbet being taken by pifaiea, waft de- 
tained iivhis voyage, and,*Golumbus-r^ whiie haying 
obtained the countenance o£l/abella v wapfuppUed with. 
a. fmali fieet,*. and. happily executed his enterprife> 
. Henry, f^fedifaiuraged.by thi* difappdiBttnent,. fitteik 

v #«rt Sebaflian Cakoty, a. Venetian, .fettled.. * jj, j 49 g 
>ki Brifioi, and • fent him. \iadIhwaraV in. 
fesurch of ne** countries £a9*$, after dif covering Am*. 
raca, returned- to England, without making any. con- 
quest or fettteoienu. Ellio>, and other merchant* inr 
Briftol, made alike attempt in 1502.. Tha king^ex- 
pendbd! fourteen thoufand pounds in building one fhip, 
4grikdtfet»£Aw/. Marry. She. wa*, property leaking, 
the fisit ihip in the Engliflh.navy. Before thie period, 
when die priac* wanted aJleetv. he had no other expfsd;- 
4n* than buio&o* prcfling Chip* icom the merchants. 

X. 6 During 



During the reign of Henry VIII. the foreign com** 
tnerce o! England was chiefly confined to. the Mother*, 
lands* Th^ inhabitants ui, the toW cewnunes Uanght 
the prfliglifli ^roicrinioditt^, and dfftr&utdb tbenx;imo* 
other parts of Ewope* , • *viu c a**>. 

Foreign artificers^ inugenerak muck 4urpa&frt*he 
Englifc in (kxteriAy, in^iScryi md frftgilityK Hence 
the violent ammoft^ l whiqhth«ilatteiv ORflLanytroGCBG 
fiona, ^^reffed aginit *ny -pf , the former who i were. 
fettled in England. Irritated for want of cuftcawie, 
A n ik it an ^ moved by the (edition* error* of 
a. ij. 15 17. .^e.jj^B^ TO dth«iqttigueao£JLitt* 
coin, a broker, they railed sm inforre&ioii. ■ The ap« 

trentices, and oth?r*of the poorer fottv ia London^, 
egan by breaking open ihe prifons* where fomejper* 
fons were confined for infehmg foreigner* They 
next proceeded to the houfe of Meutaa* a Frenchman* 
where they committed great diforders, .killed fome of 
his fervantSj and plundered his good*. Neither tta 
mayor, nor fir Thomas More, under fceriff, though 
much refpefted in the city, could aopeafethmn^ They 
alfo threatened cardinal WoJfey, wt£> tiioughtit necef- 
fary to fortify his houfe* and put hhnfelf on his guard* 
Tired at laft with thefe diforders, they dirpwttsd, whem 
many of them were feized by the earb of Shrew Ibury 
and Surrey. A proclamation was iffued, that women 
fhould not meet together to babble and talk, and that 
men (houl4 kefcp their wives in their houfes. ... Next 
day the dak* of Norfolk came into the city at the hod 
of thirteen hundred armed men, and made enquiry into 
the tumult. Bele and Lincoln, and ftverel cithern, 
were fent to the Tower, and condemned for treafoci. 
Lincoln and thirteen more were executed. The other 
criminals, to the number of 400, being brought before 
the king, with ropes about their necks,, fell on their 
knees, , and cried for mercy. Henry knew at that time 
•kow to pardon, and difmiffed them without farther 
punHhment. 

- So great was the number of foreign artifans in the 
city, that 15,000 Flemings were obliged to leave it, 

by 



by an outer of council, when Henry becanife jealous 
q{ their favour (or auecn Catharine. The king de- 
dared, in an edifi of toe ftar-ehambeiS that the foreign- 
er* ftar«d die native, and obliged them, from idW- 
nefs, to have recourfe to thefts murder, and other 
enurmkSw* ■ He alfo aflerted that the vail multitude of 
forcigriers^aifed the {vice of grain and bread. And to 
prevent an-nicreafe oi the evil, all foreign artificer were 
prohibited from having above two foreigner* in their 
Wfes* 

During this reign, about 2000 perfens were annually 
executed in England, for theft and robbery ; a greater 
number than are now* executed forfhofe crime*, in the 
{pace o£twenty years. • Muft there not then have been 
a great improvement in morals fmcfe the reign of Henry 
Vlil ? And this improvement has been chiefly owing 
to the increafe of iflduftry and of the arts, which have 
given maintenance, and what it ahnoft of equal im- 
portance # v0ccupation, «t© the lower clafles. * 
. The fitapittomtarf Henry VII. were (hillings or 
fefto+ns, grouts, pennies, arid farthings. His gold 
coins vficvc fovereigns, .rials, and nobles. They were 
all ot JUndard purity. He pofleiTcd too much money, 
and loved it too well, to fink its value by too great a 
quantity of bafer metals. Henry VIII. after fquan- 
•dering his fathers tteafures, ifliied eotns, which had 
only four ounce* of filve* and eight ounces of alloy in 
the pound weight. This flurneful debasement of the 
money was one of the moft imprudent, dishonourable, 
and pernicious meafares of his reign. Itwasproduc- 
tive of innumerable inconveniences in bufinefs, and 
the feftoration of it to its ftandard purity was found to 
be a work of great difficulty* 
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• .. MANNERS.' A. D> W8£~J J 54,7..: 

•T'HE beft critcfion of ^civilized fociety i* fete fcee 
■* intercburfe, and reciprocal confidence; between 
parent* and their ©fearing, . . Domett*: nsartnfcrs* howv 
ever, in this period, were fevere and formal. A 
haughty referve was afiefised by the eld, ana ahjecl: 
deference exa&ed from the young. " Sons, when ar- 
rived at manhood, flood uncovered, andfikrit io their 
lather's prefence ; and daughters, though women, were 
placed like ftatues at the cupboard, and. not permitted 
to fit down till theivaaother departed. 

Though thofe times wore magnificent, raoft of the 
comforts and convenience* of modern life were un- 
known. Queen Margaret, on her marriage \tith 
James IV. made her public entry into Bdmbucgh, 
riding on a pillion behind the. king. The halls and 
chambers of the wjeahby were funounded with hang- 
ings of arras, and furnifhed with a cupboard, long 
tablet, forms, a chair, and a few jonit-ttoolv Their 
beds were apparently comfortable, and often ekgaot* 
but people of inferior condition* Qepft oa a mat,, or a 
ftraw pallet, under a rug, with a log for a pillow. 

The lai^frf and fantastical head-drefles o$ the ladies,, 
ia the former age, were mow fuperfeded by corfs and 
velvet bonnets. Among gentlemen, long hair was 
fafbionable through Europe, till the em pe wa Charles 
devoted hi* locks for his, health ; and in England, 
Henry, a tyrant even ia ttfikc, gpve efficacy to tfcs 
faihion by a peremptory order for his attendants and 
courtiers to poll their heads. The fame fpirit induced 
him, by furnptuary laws, to regulate the inordinate 
drefe of his- fubjects* Cloth of gold or tifliie was re- 
ferved for dukes and marquifes, and that of a purple 
colour, for the royal family. Silks and velvets were 
refirittaito commoners of wealth and diftinft ion, and 
Si' V > embroidery 
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^©broidery was forbidden ta all beneath the degi^eofc 
an earh Cuffs for the fleeves, and ruffs for the neck* 
were the invention of this, period* Pocket*, a con- 
venience unknown to the ancients* are peshajg the 
lateft real improvement on drefs : hut iufteid o£ pock-, 
ets* a Iqofe pouch feemsuo have been; fometiqaes fuf- 
pended from the girdle. 

Their cookery was diftinguifhed.by tbapr-ofufion o£ 
hot fpices, with /which every diJh was feafonecL At 
^entertainments, the rank of the guefts was discriminated, 
hy their fiiuatoon above or below the ..faltcel)cr» which 
was. placed invariably ia the middle of the table, and 
the uftier was inftructed to displace fuch as might feat 
themfelves above their betters. The -chief fervants 
always attended above the faitcellex,' beneath which the 
table was crowded with poor dependents, whom the 
guefts defpifed,' and the fervants neglected. Church, 
men affefted peculiar ceremony, and the abbot of St, 
Alban's dined with greater date than the nobility. His 
table was elevated 15 fteps above the hall, and in ferv- 
ing his dinner, the \monks, at every fifth ftep, per- 
formed a hymn. He dined alone at the middle oi his 
table, to the ends of which guefts of diftinguifhed rank 
were admitted; and the monks, after attending the 
abbot? were ferved with equal refpeft by the novices. 
At Wolfey's entertainment of the French ambaffadors, 
the company was fummoned by trumpet to fupper* 
and the courfes were announced by a prelude of muiic. 



CHAP. IX. 

INCIDENTS AND CURIOUS PARTICULARS,. 
A. D. 1485-^1547... 

IN" 1485, Henry VII. on the day, o£ hi* coronation, 
eftablilhed 50 yeomen of the guards,, the firft ftand- 
ing army. 

In 1500, there happened fo great a plague in Eng- 
land,, that it obliged the king and court to remove to 
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Calais, 
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Calaii, and carried off upwards of 50,000 people m 
London. 

In 1503, the naro^of PiOteftant took its rife from 
the reformed protecting againft the church of Rome, at 
the diet of Spires in Germany. 

In 1544, good lands were let at one (hilling per acre, 
being only a twentieth part of the ufual rent at pre- 
fent. Commodities, However, were not cheap in pro- 
portion, owing, in great meafure, tothebad hufbandry 
pfthafagfe.* ■' •*'* ■ 

In 154^, a fewwas made J for fixing the intereft of 
money at 10 per cent. This was the nrft legal intereft 
known in England. Formerly, all laws of that nature 
were regarded as uAirious. Tne preamble of this very 
law treats the intereft of money as illegal and crimi- 
nal; and the prejudices ftill remained fo ftrong, that 
the law permitting intereft was repealed in the following 
reign* . ' " ' */ 
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CHAP. Jv ,., < „ n _. . /,. v , 

MILITARY HISTORY FROM THE pEA^H <** 
HENRY VIII* !»- 1547, TO THA9 OF.QVUN 

EDWARD -.VI. being only nine -year* old ?t the 
time of hi* father's death, the raency wa* fettled 
in the perfon of his uncle, tjtc earl oFHertjbrd, after- 
wards the proteftor and duke of Someriet,, a declared 
friend of the reformation* Much of the * ^ ikat 
popifh leaven, however, ftill remained ' * 
in the council, which was embroiled at once with 
France and Scotland. 

As foon as the ftate was brought to fome degree of 
compofure, the prote&or marched mto Scotland with 
an army of 13,000 men, in order to execute, if pof- 
fible, the projeft of uniting the two kingdoms by a 
marriage between Edward and Mary Stewart, their 
young queen ; an union which Henry had recommend- 
ed with his dying breath. But the queen dowager Vat. 
tachment to France and the catholic religion, rendering 
the negociation ineffe&ual, a defperate battle was fought 
near Mufsleburgh, in which 10,000 of the Scots were 
killed. 

The reformation was not effe&ed without many pub- 
lie disturbances. The common people, during the 
reigns of Henry suid Edward, being deprived ot the 
great relief they had from abbeys and religious houfes, 
often took up arms, but were a3 often fitpprefled by 
the government. Several of thefe infurre&ions were 
crafted in tliit reign. At laft the proteftor, who was 
updri the whole a weak, but conlcientious man, was 
i firft 
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firft driven from the helm of ftate, and then loft his 
head upon a fcaffold. Dudley, who was created duke 
of Northumberland/tJWh took the lead, and perfuaded 
Edward, who, though young, meant extremely well, and 
was a fincere proteftant, into many impolitic meafures. 

The reformation, however, through the zeal of 
Cranmer, and others, made rapid progrefs. In fome 
cafes, particularly with regard, to the princefs Mary, 
they loft fight of that moderation which the reformers 
hiA before fo ft*ongly, recommended ; and fome fan- 

fitrary executions, on accotmt;of; religion, took place* 
dward's youth excufes him from Blame, while his 
charitable endowments, as Bridewell, St. Thomas's 
hofpiuta* and feverai fchools -which Rill- exift and" 
flourifli, Jhew the gfcodtteis of his.haart. He died of n 
confamptldti in 15£$ f in the 16th year of his age, and 
- the 7th of his rtrigm, 

Edward, on his death-tod, from his wl for, religion,, 
made a veiy unponftrtuUcttal will, excluding his Tiller 
Mary from the lucceffion* which was claimed by lady 
Jane Grey, daughter to the duchefs of Suffolk, younger 
ftfter of HenrV VIII. tm> lady, though (he . had 
fcarcely reached her J 7th year, was- a prodigy of : 'kim** 
ing and virtue* but the 'bulk e£ the Snglifh- nation 
recognized the cjaim of the ptincefs Mary, and laity 
Jane< wa* beheaded.:' Her huftand, lord 'Guildford 
Dudley, and his fathefr; the dukecof Northumberland* 
fiiffered in the fam$ manner* . 

Mury being thus fettled oa' the throne, foppreffed 
A r> R«' an infurreftion undieir Wya^i a^ad pro- 
A.^u. 155 J. ceeded ^ a female fiiry/ W re-. 

eftablifh popery. She lighted up the flames of. per** 
feeution, to which, fce configoed the iioft i}hiftn<His 
reformers. Her huiband, rhilij) II. king' <tf Spain,: 
like herfelf, was an unfeeling bigot; and" tlie ichief 
, ^raife of her reign is* that; by th^ rharriage articles, 
prdvifionwas made for the indejendence oi thte Ertg- 
lilh crown. By the affiftariire' of ; tro^* whiclft fhe 
fent to her huiband, he. gained* the impdr$uit bat- 
Ue of Su Quintal; but that Vtfiory was' fo itTim-a 
t -. v proved* 
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proved, that the French, under the duke o£ Guife* 
toon after took Calais, the only place then remaining 
tothe Englifh in France, and which had been held ever 
fince the reign of Edward III. This lofs, which was. 
chiefly owing to cardinal Pole's fecret conne&ions with 
the French court, is laid to have broken Mary's heart, 
who died in 1558, in the 4£d year of her age, and the 
6th of her reign. 

Elizabeth was at Hatfield when flie heard of her" 
fitter's death, from whence {he went to London, 
through crowds of people, who ftrove wirii each other 
in giving her the ftrongeft teftimony of their afrefiion. 
This joy diffufed itfeli through every rank, Whea 
die dcmHe of Mary was notified to the parliament, the" 
two houfes immediately refounded with * n .„- a 
the joyful acclamations of " God fave A ' Ut lo5 *' 
queen Elizabeth. Long and happily may (he reign V 1 

Am Elizabeth was daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne 
Bolevn,. her title to the crowa, on account of the cir~ 
cumuances, attending her mother's marriage and death, 
was difputed by Mary queen of Scots, grandchild ta 
the eldeft daughter of Henry VII • and wife ta the 
dauphin of France. But her fufferings under her 
bigoted fifler, joined to the fuperiority of her genius, 
having taught her caution, and policy* fhetook advan- 
tage of the divided Hate of Scotland, and formed a 
party there, by which, Mary was. obliged to fufpen4 
her claim. 

The oueen of Scots, finding her; abode in France 
difagreeaole, through' the death of her hufbaud, an4 
the mortifications me met with fronj the queen-mother, 
returned to her native country, Mary had at this 
time reached her nineteenth year, «.when the bloom o^ 
her youth, and beauty, of berperfon; recommended 
by the ;af&bility of her addreiv the politenefs of her 
manners, and .the elegance of her genius, fo attrafited 
the, afie&ions of her lubje&s, ' that Tier arrival fee»ed 
to give .universal; fatisfa&ion. But there was one cir- 
cumfiaiiee which blafted*alL thefe promifing appear* 
axrces, and b.ereavedtMary of: that great? favour, .which, 

her 
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her agreeable manners and judicious deportment gave 
her juftreafan to expeft. She was a papift; and the 
reformers, being now in power, (he was continually 
expofed to their infolence. The helpleTs queen bore 
their contumely with benignity and patience; and, 
though her age, condition, and education, invited her; 
to liberty andcheerfulnefs, fhe found herfelf curbed in 
all her amufements, by the abfurd feverity of thefe 
zealots. 

Deftitute of all force, poflefling a narrow revenue, 
furrounded by a turbulent nobility, a bigoted people, 
and infolent ecclefiaftics, Mary foon perceived that her 
only expedient for maintaining tranquillity, was to 
preferve a good correfpondence with Elizabeth. She 
accordingly fentr an ambaffador to London, to cxprefs 
her defire of friendfhip, and, as a proof of her fincerity, 
offered to renounce all her prefent pretentions to the 
crown of England, provided the Englifh queen would 
agree to declare her the fucceffbr to her realms. But 
fuch was the jealous charaSer of the latter, that fhe 
would never content to ffrengthen the intereft and 
authority of any claimant, by fixing the fucceflion. A 
peace, however, was concluded between thefe two 

Jrincefles, and even a cordial friendship feemed to have 
een cemented between them. They made profeffion 
of the noft entire affefiion, wrote amicable letters 
every week to each other, and had adopted, in all ap- 
pearance, the fentiments, as. well as flyle* of lifters. 
Mary's fubjefls and counfellors now thought.it was 
titne that feme marriage fhould be concluded for. her; 
and lordDarrtley, fon of the earl of Lenox, was the 
perfon in whom their opinions and wiihes feemed to 
centre. This young nobleman was coufin-german to 
Mary, being the fon of lady Margaret Douglas, niece 
to Henry Vlll. and, after her, the next heir to the 
crown of England., As he wa$ in Jiis twentieth year, 
well fhaped, and of a graceful air, he consequently 
appeared agreeable in the eyes of the queen, and their 
Carriage was foon celebrated. Though Elizabeth was 
hot difpleafcd with this match, and endeavoured fecretly 
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to promote It, no fooner had it taken place, than flie . 
teftified the greateft difpleafure at it, though flie could 
Hot aflign a fingfe reafon for doing fo. It ferved hei; 
as a pretext, not only for^refufing to acknowledge 
Mary's title to the fucceflion of England, ,but for en- 
pouraging the difcontents and rebellion of the Scottifll 
nobility and ecclefiaftics ; which now broke out afrpfh, 
as Darnley, who bore the title of king Henry, was 
believed to adhere to the catholic faith. But while 
Mary had been allured by the youth, beauty, and ex* 
terior accomplifliments of her hulband, flie had over- 
looked the qualities of his mind, which in no wife 
fcorrefponded with the excellence of his outGde figure. 
Violent, fickle, infolent, ungrateful, and addift^d to 
low pleafures, he was incapable of all true fentimenu 
of lovfc and tendernefs. The queen, in the firft effu- 
iions of her fondnefs, had exalted him beyond mea- 
fure, but having afterwards Ieifure to remark his weak- 
ness and his vices, flie proceeded with more referve, 
till Henry, enraged at her imagined negle&, pointed 
his- vengeance again ft «very one whom he deemed the 
caufe of this change in her meafures and behaviour. 

There was in the court a perfon named Davi3 
Rizzia, who had lately obtained a very extraordinary 
degree of confidence and favour with the Scottifll 
queen. He was the fon of a Piedmontefe teacher of 
mufic, and hirafelf a mufician; and having agood ear^ 
and a tolerable voice, was- retained by Margin her fer* 
vice, after the departure (if Ihe am6a$ad6rlrom Savoy, 
inwhofe fuke he had come over. v Having frequent 
opportunities of approaching her perfon, and being of 
an infmuating addrefs, he fo far obtained her counte- 
nance, that he was cdnfufted on all occasions, and no 
favours could \)t obtained but by liis intercemon. It 
was eafy for 'HfeniyV Mends to perfuade.Wm that 
Rizzio'was the^ iuthqi- of Mary's inference,' ( and 
even to infphe him witn ^jealouhes of a more danger^, 
cms nature. A plan was fiierefore agreed upon between 
die king and feveral noblejhfcii,' to put to death a man 
fo obnoxious, not 4 oiiIy to : him,' but to the whole 

king- 
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kingdom. Henry and his friends, accordingly, on<* 
evening, entered the room where the queen was fup - 

!>ing m private, with Rizzio, and fome others of her 
ervants ,- and notwithftanding the cries, menaces, and 
intreaties of Mary, who was in the fixth month of her 
pregnancy, the hated favourite was firft (tabbed by one 
of the confpirators in her jprefence, and then puflied 
into the anti-ehambcr, where he was difpatched with 
fifty-fix wounds. The unhappy princefs, informed 
of his fate, immediately dried her tears, and faid, the 
would weep no. more, but would feek for revenge. 
The afbffins, apprehenfive of Mary's refentment, 

• detained her prifoner in the palace ; but having gained 
flie confidence of her hufband, by her perfuafions and 
careffes, ihe engaged him to efcape with her to Dun- 
bar. She there colleftedan army, and advancing to 
Edinburgh, obliged the confpirators to flee into Eng- 
land. Her principal vengeance Die referved for 
Henry, againil whom flie now expreffed the ftrongefl 
proofs of difpleafure. 

The earl of Bothwel, a nobleman of confiderablfc 

, family and power in Scotland, but of profligate man- 
ners, and greatly in debt, had 6f late acquired the 
favour anq entire confidence of Mary, and all her 
meafures were direfted by his advice and authority. 
Reports were fpread of more particular > intimacies. 
Young Henry was reduced to fuch a ftate of defpera- 
tion by thefe circumftances, that he left the court, arid 
retired to Glafgow, where he was fuddenly feized by 
an extraordinary illnefs, which was univerfally afcribed 
to a dofe of poifon. The queen took a journey to 
Glafgow., on purpofe to vifit him during his ficknefs, 
when fhe behaved to him with fuch well counterfeited- 
tendernefs, that he put himfelf implicitly into her 
hands, and attended her to Edinburgh. She lived in 
the palace of Holy-rood houfc ; but as the fituation of 
that place was low, and the concourfe of people about 
the court was neceffarily attended with noife, which 
might difturb him in his prefent infirm ftate of health, 
an apartment wirfitted up for.him in a folitary houfe; 

at 
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at fome diftanee, called The Kirk of Field. Mary 
here continued to treat him with marks of kindnefs, 
and lay fome nights in a room below his; but on the 
month of February, flie told' him, that Ihe mould pafc 
the night in the palace, becaufe the marriage of one of 
her fervanis was there to be celebrated in her prefenceu 
About tyro o'clock in the morning, the whole town 
was alarmed by a great noife from the king's houfe, 
which was blown up by gunpowder. As Henry *i 
dead body was found at fome diftanee, in a neighbour- 
ing field, without any marks either of fire, contufion, 
or violence, no doubt could be entertained of his being 
murdered ; and general conjefture foon pointed towards 
the earl of Bothwel, the author of the crime. 

Bothwelwas foon after tried for the murder of the 
king, on the accufation of the earl of Lenox, Henry** 
father, when, through his own influence, and that of 
the queen, he was acquitted. The fubfequent mea- 
fures of thi$ nobleman were equally audacious. Mary 
having gone to Stirling, to pay a vifit to her fon, he 
way-laid her on her return, at the head of 800 horfe, 
ana, feizing her perfon, carried 4ier to Dunbar, with 
an avowed defign of forcing her to yield to his purpofe. 
The queen, however, does not appear to have refented 
this aft of audacity; for, a few days after, he received 
a pardon for the violence committed on her perfon, 
and for all other crimes ;. and to complete the infa* 
mous fcene, within a fhort time they were married, a 

Erecipitate divorce between Bothwel and his wife 
aving been obtained for this purpofe. The news of 
thefe tranfa£lions, . being carried to foreign countries, 
filled Europe with amazement, and threw infamy, not 
only on the principal aftors of them, but alfo on thef 
whole nation. 

Some attempts made by Bothwel, it is faid, with 
the queen's confent, to get .the young prince into his 
power, excited the moft ferious attention ; and an -af* 
fociatiou. was formed ' for prote£ling the prince, .and 
punifhing the king's -murderers. Annies were waited 
on botH'fi^eJ;an|d a tattle enfuing, Mary "was de- 
1 > feated 
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feated at Carbery-hill. and being taken prifdner, was 
lent to the caftle of Lochlevin, fituated on a lake ot 
that name. Bothwel found means to make his efcape 
to Denmark, where he was thrown into-prifon; loft 
his fenfes, and died mi ferable about ten years after. 
. Many fcheraes were propofed by the affociated lords 
for the treatment of the captive queen. The refult oi 
tbefe was, that they obliged her to fign an inftrument, 
by which flie refigned her 1 crown in favour of. her fon, 
and appointed the earl of Murray regent. In confe- 
quence of this forced refignation, the young prince was 
proclaimed king, by the name, of James VI. 

The queen of Scots, now finding it impoflible to 
remain in her own kingdom, embraced the refolution 
of taking fhejter in England,, where (he had often been 

Eromifecl a. fate and an honourable afylum. Elizabeth, 
owever, being unfaithful to this profeflion of friend- 
fhip, detained the unhappy prifoner eighteen years, when 
{he brought her to a lhani trial, pretending that Mary 
aimed at the crown, and without fufficient proof of 
her guilt, put her to death ; an aclion which greatly 
tarnifhed the glories of her reign. 
. As to Elizabeth's affairs with Spain, which formed 
in faft the main bufinefs of her government, they ex* 
hibit different fcenes of wonderiul events, partly ari- 
fing from her own mafterly condufi, partly from the 
fagacity of her fiatefmen, and partly from the intrepi- 
dity ot her forces by fea and land, 
. The fame Philip, who had been the hufband of her 
late fitter, upon Elizabeth's accefliorL to the throne, 
offered to many her, but fee dexteroufly avoided his 
addrefles; and by a train of fkilful negociations be- 
tween her court and that of France, kept the balance 
of Europe fo undetermined, that (he had leifure to unite 
her people at home, and to eftablifh an excellent in- 
ternal policy. But as the king of Spain could not al- 
ways be impofed upon by her arts, he made ufe of the 
immenfe fums which he drew from Peru and Mexico, 
in equipping the moil formidable armament that per- 
haps had ever been put to fea, and a numerous army 

of 
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of veterans, under the prince of r Parma, the beft cap- , 
tain of that age. The moid renowned nobility and 
princes of Italy and Spain were ambitious of fharing 
in the «nterprife, and to elated were the Spaniards 
with vain hope*, that they denominated their navy 
The Invincible Armada* Lord Howard, however, and 
the brave fea officers under him engaged, beat, and 
chafed this formidable fleet for feveral days ; and had 
hot their ammunition fallen fhort, they would have 
obliged the whole armada to furrender at difc ration. 
An event, however, almoft equally fatal to the Spani- 
ards, foon happened. A violent tempeft overtook them 
after they had pafTed the Orkneys ; and many of the 
fliips were driven either on the W eftern Hies of Scot- 
land, or on the coaft of Ireland, where they were mi- • 
ferably wrecked, fo that not one half of them returned 
to Spain. Such was the miferable and dilhonourable 
conclufion oi an enterprife, which had been preparing 
for three years, which had exhaufted the revenue and 
force of Spain, and which had long filled all Europe 
with anxiety or expectation. 

The difcomfiture of the armada having begotten a 
kind of enthufi&ftic paflion for enterprifes againfl the 
Spaniards, feveral expeditions were undertaken, in 
order to invade their territories in Europe and Ame- 
rica, when many of their rich fliips were captured. 
In moft of thefe, the command was given to the^earl 
of Eflex, who by hi* exterior accomplifhmenu, and 
real merit, was aaily advancing in favour with Eli - 
zabeth. Hi$ paflion for frlory made him defire a con- 
tinuance of the war, and he encouraged the queen in 
the profecution of it. The rivalfbip between this' no;. 
bleman and Lord Burleigh,, made each infift the more 
ftrenuoufly on Jais own counfel ; but as Eflex 's perfon 
was agreeable to the queen, as well as his advice con- 
formable to her inclinations, the ' favourite feemed 
daily to acquire an afcendant over the minifter* Had 
he been endowed with caution and felf-command, equal 
to his Alining qualities, he would have riveted himfeif 
in the queen's «onfidence/ But his lofty fpirit* could 
• M lii 
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ill fubtnit to that implicit deference, which her temper, 
requited. Being once engaged with her in a difpute 
about the choice of a governor for Ireland, he was fo 
far heated in the argument, that he entirely forgot the 
rule* both of duty and civility, and turned his back 
upon her in a contemptuous manner. Her anger, 
naturally prompt and violent, rofe at this provocation* 
a&d tfie gave him a. box on the ear. Inftead of recol- 
lefting himfelf, and making the fubmiflion clue to her 
fex and ftation, EfTex clapped his hand to his fword, 
. and fwore he would not bear fuch ufage, even from 
Henry the eighth himfelf. The queen's partiality* 
however, was fo prevalent, that the reinstated him in, 
"her former favour; and her kindnefs to him even ap- 
peared to have acquired new force from thi*. fhort in- 
terval of anger and refentment. 

As Elizabeth was now far advanced in life, (he be- 
came diflmftful, pe^viih, and jealous. Though (he 
undoubtedly loved the earl af Effex, ihe teafed him j>y 
her capricious temper into the madnefs of taking arms, 
and then put him to death.. Soon after (he fell jinto 3 

Erofound melancholy, which all the advantages of her 
igh fortune, and all the glories of her profpcrous 
*eign, were unablp to alleviate. This depreflion of 
mind was attributed to various, caufes, but the moil 
probable was, a revival of her tendernefs ior Effex, 
Ocoafioned by an unexpected incident. 

That unfortunate nobleman had received a ring from 
Elizabeth, during the time of her greateft regard for 
him, which (he defired him to keep as a pledge, of her 
affeftion; a {Turing him, "at the fame time,thaj into 
whatever difgrace he fliould fall, or whatever prejudices 
flie might be induced to entertain againft him, yet, if he 
fent her that ring, it would immediately recall her 
former tendernefs, Effex, notwithstanding all his 
misfortunes, rcjfervied this precious .gift to the laft 
extremity ; but after his trial and condemnation; he 
refolved to try the experiment, and committing the 
ring to the countefs of Nottingham, requefted her to 
deliver it to the queen. The countefs. was prevailed 

on 
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on by her hufband, thfe mortal enemy of Effex, not to 
execute the commiflion ; and Elizabeth, who expe&edf 
that her favourite would make this 1 aft appeal to her 
tendernefs, urged by refentment and policy, figned 
the fatal warrant. The countefs of Nottingham, upon 
her death-bed, revealed this fecret to the queen, who, 
aftonifhed at the incident, burft into a furious paffion,' 
and afterwards refigned herfelf over to the deepeft and 
moft incurable melancholy. She refufed all fufte- 
nance. Ten days and ten nights fhe lay upon the 
carpet ; nor could her phyficians perfuade her to allow; 
herfelf to be put to bed, or to inake trial of any re T * 
medies. 

. Her anxious mind, at lair, had fo long preyed on 
her frail body, that her end vifibly approached ; and 
the council being aflembled, fent three of their number 
to know her will with regard to her fucceflbr. She 
anfwered with a faint voice, that as fhe had held a regal 
fceptre, fhe defired no other than a royal fucceflbr* 
And being requefted to anfwer more particularly, fhe 
named her kinfmart, the king of Scotland. Her voice 
foon after left her; her fenles failed"; fhe fell into a 
lethargic fl umber, which continued fome hours ; and 
fhe expired gently, without farther fling- -* y> i^q 
gle or convulfion, in the feventieth * ' 
year of her age, and the forty -fifth of her reign. So, 
dark a cloud overcaft the evening of that day, which' 
had fhone out with fuch a mighty luftre in the" eyes of 
all Europe. 

Elizabeth underftood the art of reigning in an emu 
nent degree. Her wife minifters and brave warrior* 
fhare the praife of her fuccefs ; but they owed their 
advancement to her choice, were fupported by her 
conftancy, and, with all their abilities, could never 
acquire an undue afcendancy over her. In her family, 
in her court, and in her kingdom, fhe remained equally 
miftrefs. The force of the tender paflions was great. 
over her, but the force of her mind was flill fuperipr. 
When we contemplate her as a woman, we are ftruck 
with the higheft admiration of her great qualities ancl 
M 3 extenfiv 
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<extenfive capacity, while we alfo require more foftnefs 
6i difpofition,' greater lenity of temper, and feme of 
thofe amiable weaknefles by which her fex is diftin- 

fuifhed.' On a throne, however, ihe was enabled to 
ide her lefs commendable qualities under the blaze of 
a magnanimous heroifm. 

CHAP. II. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. A. D. 1547 — 1605. 

THE reformation was much forwarded by the de- 
ceafe of the capricious Henry, and the acceffion 
-of the amiable and virtuous Edward. It had on its 
fide, -the affeftion of the young king, whofe education- 
was totally in the hands of reformers, the wife counfels 
of Cranmer, the firm and bold argument^ delivered 
from the pulpits of Latimer, Hooper, and other cele- 
brated preachers, as well as the good will of the people 
in general. It had alfo an addition of ftrength m the 
eagernefs for plunder which moll of the old courtiers 
of Henry pofTeffed. By eftablifhing the new do&rines* 
thefe had a chance of pillaging the fecular, as they had 
already the regular clergy. Indifferent to all religion 
they dreaded the return of Popery, as it mull bring 
with it a fevere account for them to fettle. 

Bifliop Gardiner in the' chapel royal, thoughrrequeft- 
ed not to fpeak on controverfial fubjefts, warmly fup- 
portedthe realprefence of Chrift's flefh and blood in 
the facrameni. The effeft of this ill-judged rhapfody 
was grofsly indecent. Each party, in the church, and 
before the king, cried out with vehemence to fupport 
or to infujk sthe preacher, when the impolitic orator, 
On his leaving the roArum* was committed to prifon. 
His eloquence had little effeft on the prepared mind of 
tne young monarch, who had already ordered 'prayers 
t'p be read in the Englifh language. 
. When Mary afcended the throne, fhe fet at liberty 
the bilhops Gardiner, Tonilal, and Bonner* who were 
3 in 
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in confinement for adhering to the catholic caufe; and 
having imbibed from her t mother the ftrongeft attach- 
ment to that communion, fhe foon gave the nation 
reafon to dread, not only the abolition, but the perfe- 
ction of the eftablifhed religion. Holgate, archbifhop 
of York, Coverdale, bifhop of Exeter, Ridley of Lon'- 
don, and Hooper of Gloucefter, were thrown into 
prifon. Nor could the merits of Cranmer, who had 
rendered her confiderable fervices, fecure him from 
her persecution. The queen foon after called a par- 
liament, which, as all who hefitated to comply with 
the court religion declined taking a feat, was compofed 
of a majority that proved obfequious to her defigns. 
She, however, ftill retained the title of fupreme head 
of the church of England ; and it was generally pre* 
tended that the intention of the court was only to re- 
flore religion to the fame condition in which- it had 
been left by Henry. .1 

Not long after the copfummation of the queen's 
marriage with the Spanifli prince, cardinal P6fe, who 
w» nearly allied to the royal family of England, arrived 
in London, inverted with legatine powers from the 
pope. As foon as he had been introduced to the king 
and queen,, he invited the parliament to reconcile 
themfelves and the kingdom to the apoftolic fee. And 
care having been taken to diftribute among them 400,000 
crowns, which the emperor had fentover for that pur- 
pofe, they readily agreed to the propofal. The legate 
then, in the name of his holinefs, gave the parliament / 
and kingdom abfolution, and received thenr> again intp 
the bofom of the church. 

The affairs of adrainiftration in matters of religion, 
were now chiefly condu&ed by bifhop Gardiner and 
cardinal Pole. The latter was poffefled of candour 
and moderation ; but the perfecuting fpirit of Gardiner, 
being confonant with the more cruel bigotry of Mary 
aad Philip, the laws were let loofe in'tneir full vigour 
againft the reformed religion, and England was foon 
filled with fcenes of horror. The persecutors began 
with Rogers, prebendary of St, Paul's, a man eminent 
MS for 
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for virtue and learning, who was burnt in Smtthfield. 
Hooper, bifhop of Gloucefter, was fent to his own 
diocefe to be executed. Ferrar, bifhop of St. David's, 
was likewife burnt in his own diocefe. Ridley, bifhop 
of London, and Latimer, formerly bifhop of Wor- 
"cefter, perifhed together in the fame flames at Oxford, 
It is ahnoft impotable to enumerate all the cruelties 
Dractifed upon this occafion, under the direction' of 
U-ardiner, affifledby Bonner, a man of profligate man- 
ners and brutal character. During the courfe of three 
years, it is computed that two hundred and feventy- 
Teven perfons were brought to the flake, betides -thofe 
"who were pcmifhed by imprifonments, fines, and con- 
'£ feat ions. They all died with calmnefs and intrepidity, 
avowing even while their finews were thanking, and 
their flefli confuming by the flames, their entire re- 
J fignation to the will of Heaven, and their triumphant 
Jpy in the caufe for which they fufFered. 

Xii 1556 a further act of barbarity was exercifed 
'upon the protectants, which tended to render t'he go- 
vernment ftill more unpopular. Cranmer, who had 
been long in confinement, was now brought to punifh- 
v ment. Overcome by the love of life, and terrified by 
the profpect of thofe tortures which awaited him, the 
worthy prelate allowed, in an unguarded hour, the fen- 
timents of nature to prevail over his refolution, and 
agreed to fubferibe the doctrines of the papal fupremacy 
and of the realprefence. The court, however, at once 
perfidious and cruel, determined that this fhould avail 
nim nothing ; and ordered him to be immediately car- 
ried to execution. C ranmer, repenting of what he had 
done, there atoned for his frailty* by holding his right 
Jiand in the flames till it was entirely confumed, calling 
aloud feveral times, This hand has offended. 

Cranmer was charitable, mild, and hofpitable. His 
.manners converted many of his foes to friends, and he 
never made an enemy by his conduct in private life. 
His palace was the general afylum of diftreired liter a- 
jture. Bucer, Fagius, v Sleidan, Peter Martyr, Alafco, 
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and a learned Scot, named Alefs, all found maintenance 
and repofe at Lambeth. 

On the death of her filter, Elizabeth did not remain x 
long in fufpenee with regard to the party fhe fhould 
embrace. Her education, as well as her intereft, led 
her to favour the reformation. But, though determined 
in her Own mind, Ihe refolved to proceed by gradual 
-and fecure fteps, and not to imitate the example of 
Mary, in making immediately a violent invafion on the 
eftablifhed religion. She delayed the entire change of 
religion, till the meeting of the parliament, when, after 
her riglit of fucceflion to the throne was fettled, filch 
afts were palled, as tended to the perfeft eftablifhment 
of the proteftant religion. Having ordered that the 
gofpels and epiftles, the Lord's prayer, the apoftles* 
creed, and the. ten commandments, fhould be read in 
Englifh in all places of worflup, Elizabeth foon found 
how pleafingtbefe dire&ions appeared to the generality 
.of her people, and particularly to the inhabitants of the 
^metropolis . Among other tokens it was remarked, that 
as ihe went in procefttan under a triumphal arch ere&ed 
by the city of London, flie was prefented, by a cherub 
defcending from above in the chara&er of Truth, with 
an Engliih copy of the bible; fhe received it rooft 
graciouily r killed it, and placed it in her bofbm. 

The tranflation of the bible into Engliih was at thjrf 
jun&ure oddly recommended to the queen by one 
Rainsford, a proteftant, whom flie had releafed, who 
implored her pity for four other prifoners, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, Elizabeth, not difpleafed at 
the quaint idea, fmiled and told him, that Ihe muft firft 
enquire whether tbefe captive* wifhed to be releafed. 

During the year 15,59 the oath of fuuremacy was 

tendered to the bifliopg of Mary's appointment, and 

all, except Kitchen of Landaff, refuted it, and loft 

their fees. Heath, Tonftal, and Thirlby, were treated 

with great kindnef s. ; the former was exiled to his ovm 

-eftate, where the queen frequently vifited him; the 

" dther two lived at Lambeth with their hofpitable friend 

". Archbiflibp Parker. White and Watfon being fallen, 
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were kept fome time in, confinement ; and the deteftablc 
Bonner fpent the reft of Jus days in prifon. Molt of 
the monks returned to the occupations of feeuiar life, 
whilfr the mans chiefly went abroad; . Thefc were the 
principal alterations, which the. change of religion ope- 
rated on the fortunes of private perfons.' - -Not a drop 
of Wood was fpilt, nor oneeftate confifcated. 

Towards the clofe of the famd year, the confecra^ 
tion of Do&or. Parker to the fee of Canterbury^ and 
of fifteen other prelates, was performed at Lambeth 
chapcJ. The doctor had been chaplain to the unfor- 
tunate Anna Boleyn, who conjured him to keep her 
daughter Elizabeth fteady in point of religion. Being 
faithful to his truft, he with difficulty efcaped the 
flamtfs in the reign of Mary. 

To fettle the religion of the nation, to tranflate the 
,fcriptureg; into EngUfti, and to regulate the ecclefiafti- 
cal courts, were great objefts, which the new conftel- 
lation of bifhops earneftly endeavoured to'compafs. 
The tranflation of the Bible was allotted to various 
eminent divines, who accompliflied it in the fpace of 
two years # % 

About this time the headsof the proteflant party in 
Scotland entered privately into a bond of aflbciation for 
their mutual protection and the propagation of their 
tenets, ftyling themfelves the Congregation of the Lord, 
in* contradiction to the eftablifhed church, which they 
denominated the Congregation ef Satan. • The converts 
to the new religion, had been guilty of no violation of 
public peace, lincethe murder of cardinal Beaton, by 
whom the reformers were cruelly perfecuted. Among 
thofe committed to the flames, was a popular preacher, 
named George Wifliart ; a man of honourable birth, 

* The fxrft tranflation of the Bible was that of Wickliffe, about the 
year .1360. Printing was not then known, but feveral MS. copies of it 
cxift in public libraries. The firil printed F.ngltfh Bible we owe to Wil- 
liam Tindal, aflifted by Dr. Coverdale^bHhop of Kxeter. After receiv- 
ing *iany improvements from the learned Dr. Rogers, Mary's protp- 
rnartyr, and others, this work was called Cnmmer's Bible* The tranfla- 
tion now undertaken is known by the name of the Bifluops* Bible. 

and 
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mi of primitive ftnftiey, who pofleffed* in aft qinent 
degree the talent of ieizing the attention. and enagiag 
the affections of the multitude. Wiihart fufieretwith 
- the patience of a martyr ; but he could not forber re : 
marking the barbarous triumph of his infulting at/ei*- 
fary, who beheld from a window of his fumptmis 
palace the inhuman fpe&acle : and he foretold, tha in 
a few days the cardinal ihould, in the fame palace, lie 
as -low as now. he was exalted high, in oppofitionto - 
true piety and religion. 

This prophecy, like many others, Was probably tie 
eaufe oi the event which it foretold. Thedifciples cf - 
Wiftiart, enraged at his cruel execution, formed t 
Gonfpiracy againft Beaton ; and having aflbciated with 
them Norman Lefly,,eldeft fon of the earl of cRothe*, 
who was infligated by revenge on account ofc> private 
injuries, they. fur prifed the cardinaL in- his* palace *>r 
carfie at St. Andrew's, and inftantly put- hint to death. 
©ne of the aflailins, named James M«lvil, before he 
ftfuck the fatal blow, turned, the point of his fw<o«d to-* 
war 4s -Beaton, and in a tone of pious exhortation called ' 
to him, " Repent thee, thou wicked Cardinal,, of all 
thy. fins and iniquities ; but especially of the murder ^pf ' 
George Wifhart, that inftrument of Chriit for- the con- 
verfion of thefe lands. It is his death which n0w. cries 
for vengeance. We are fent -fy -God. to inflict, the*de~ 
fervod punifhment upon thee*' 1 

Alarmed at the progrefs of the reformation, the 
popiflx ejergy had attempted to reicovor their *fu&ing 
authority, by - enforcing the. tyrannical laws against 
herefy ; and Hamilton, the primate* formerly diftin- 
Euifhed by his moderation, had fci%tenced to the flames i 
Waker Mills, an . aged prieft, convifiled of embracing 
the protectant opinions *. This -was the laft barbarity* ' 

* The good old reformer died with wonderful intrepidity". During bis 
examination, his anfwers were acute arid witty. OUphant, a prieft, hav- 
ing, aflird him, whether there were not feven lacraments ? he replied, 
" give me the Lard's fupper and baptifnt, and divfda the r*il among yoti«** 
What think you of matrimony, laid the other? " 1 think it .a blefled 
bond," faid Mills. *• You abhor it, and take other flpea's. wives and . 
dajj^hters," ' 
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' rff th-kindthat the cathodes had the power to exercifc 
in JJbdand. The feverity of the archbiihop rather 
roujH than intimidated the reformers, who were power- 
ful? fupp'ofted by the rhetoric of John Knox, a 
prjfchfcri pofleffed of a bold and popular eloquence. 
HVing been carried prifoner into France, together 
Wh other perfons taken in the caftle of St. Andrew's, 
foft afteY the murder of cardinal Beaton,- Knox had 
• »ade his efcape out of that kingdom ; and, after re- 
ading fomctimes in England, and fometimes in Scot- 
knd, had found it neceflary, in order to avoid the ven- 
geance of the popifh clergy, to retire to Geneva. 
There he imbibed all the enthufiafm, and heightened 
the natural ferocity of his own character by the~ fevere 
doctrines of Calvin, wh6 had fucceeded Zuinglius in 
the apoftlefliip of that republic, and completed its 
-eccleraftical eftabiHhment. 

Invited home by the heads of the proteitant party in 
Scotland, Jtnox immediately joined his brethren, that 
lie mighrthare with them in the common danger, as 
well as in the glory of promoting the common caufe. 
Having mounted trie pulpit at Stirling, he declaimed 
with iuch vehemence againft the idolatry, and other 
abufes of the church of Rome, that his audience were 
ftrorigly incited to attempt its utter fubverfion. During 
thofe movements of holy indignation, the indifcreet 
bigotry of a prieft, who immediately after that violent 
invective, was preparing to celebrate mafs, and had 
' opened aH his repontory of images and reliques, hurried 
the enthufiaftic populace into immediate action. They 
fell with fury upon the devout catholic, broke the 
images, tore the pictures, overthrew the altars, and 
fcattered about the facred vafes. They next proceed- 
ed to the monasteries, againft which their zeal more 
particularly pointed its thunder. Not content with 
expelling the monks, and defacing evejry implement of 
idolatrous worfhip, as they termed it, they vented their 
rage upon the buildings which had been the receptacles 
oi fuch abomination ; and, ^in a few hours, thofe 
fuperb edifices were level Vi*fa the groundt 
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In 13GQ, 'the parliament was perfectly difpofed to 
eftablifh the proteftant faith'. Petitions in favor of re- 
formation were kindly -received, and the few Roman 
Catholics who fat in the houfe, feeing their party very 
weak, chofe to be filent. The papal authority being 
abolished, and the fervice forbidden to be read in Latin, 
a confeflion of faith, agreeable to the principles of re- 
formation, was adopted, and general dkeftions were 
given in favour of the new du&rines* 

So Kttle, however, had the proteftant Scots learned 
to profit by the odious appearance of that persecution 
which had martyred their brethren, that one of their 
new laws enaden death, as the ptfnifiiment for a third 
offence againft its dise&tonsas to church worflup* 

CHAP* III. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT* 
a* r>* 154-7 — 16QSL 

THE defpotifm of Henry VIIL was fucceeded 5jr 
a kind of nervelefs ariftocracy. A few potent 
noblemen, during the reign of Edward* ftruggled for 
power and profit, and left the people to. be plundered 
and mined by bribed fenators and iniquitous judges* 
Edward undoubtedly had good difpofitions; but ex. 
cept the fpirited Latimer, who attempted by his plain 
but fatirical difcourfes to open his eyes, he feemed 
hardly to have a fingle perfon about him who was. not 
a party in fupporting the prevailing fyftem of.corrup- 
tion* The nukmefs of Cranmer rendered his advice 
ineflfeftual; and Somerfet was governed by hi* wife* 
the vaineft of women v , 

The corruption of the fudges, though connived at 
hy the great ; could not efcape the fevere animadyer- 
fions or Latimer, in his fermons before the king. 
*' Now-a-days," fays he, " the judges are afraid t<> 
heaf a poor man againfl the rich ; they will either pro* 
Bounce againfl hi.ni> or -delay the fuit, fa that he Ihall 
M 6 ' p°* 
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not.be able to go through with it* But the gre&teft 
man in thfc realm, cannot .hurt >the judge fo much as a 
poor widow/' H* then relates the ftory of .a judge 
who was fldnned for taking bribes, and his fkin nailed 
to a chair for future judges lo fit ku « .*' The magif- 
t rates," adds he, " fiiew favour to.fome, and will n*t 
. iiifter them to be put to mame." " Oh ! he is fucb a 
one's fervant, I rauft not meddle with him. . He is a 
great man, I dare not difpleafe him."— " Fieupon thefe ! 
ait thou a judge, and wilt thou be afraid to give right 
Judgment? Fear him not be he ever fo great a man, 
but take care to do true juftice." 

The tyrannical laws againft high.treafon, inftituted 

under Henry the eighth, were abolilhed by Edward. 

But this young and virtuous prince having icon palled 

" away, the blood-thirlty Mary aftoniihed the world 

with her cruelties. 

Under the long and brilliant reign of Elizabeth, 
England . began to breathe anew ; arm the proteftant 
religion, being once more eAabliihed, brought with it 
more freedom and toleration. The ftar-chamber, that 
ofeftual injirument of the tyranny of the two Henries, 
yet continued to fubfift ; the inquiftforial tribunal of 
the high commiffion was even inftituted ; and the yokp 
of arbitrary power lay ftill heavy on the fubjeQ. 
/I?his, however,, was rendered tolerable by the brillian- 
cy of the reign, and affection of the people for a priij- 
ccfs whofe great talents rendered her worthy of being 
ranked among the greateft Sovereigns. 

The eftabiilhed principles of the times, which at- 
tributed to the prince fuch an unlimited power as was 
fuppQfed to be the origin of all law, were unfavourable 
to liberty. The homilies publiihed for the ufe of. the 
clergy, inculcate a blind and paflive obedience to the 
fovereign; and Dr. Giflbrd was fufpended in 1584, 
ior preacliing up a limited obedience to the civil ma- 
.giftrate* It is remarkable that in all the hiftorical 
plays of Shakefpeare, where, the manners and charac- 
ters, and even the tranfaftion* of the feveral reigns are 
fo exaftly copied, there is fcarcely any mention of 

civil 
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civil liberty. In the elaborate panegyric of England, 
contained in the tragedy of Richard II. and the detail 
of its advantages, we have not a word of its' civil con- 
ftitution, as different from, or fuperior to, that of 
other European kingdoms ; an omiffion which cannot 
be fuppofed in any Englifb author, who wrote fince 
the reitoraftion, at leaft fince the revolution. It was 
only during the next generation that the noble prirfci- 
ples of liberty took root, and fpreading themfelves u«* 
der the ihelter of puritanical abfurdities, became faft- 
ionabk among the people. 

Queen EUzabetn herfelf, indeed, was no friend to 
liberty, but watchfully checked thofe faint dawnings of 
its fplendor, which now and then pervaded the gloom 
of defpotifm; nor was the adminiftration of j Lift ice 
in her time calculated to fecure either life or property. 
Dr. Hayward having dedicated a book to the earl of 
Eflfex, in which the queen fuppofed there was rreafon, 
and that it was not written by himfelf, but by a more 
mifchievous perfon, aiked lord Bacon, whether he 
ought not to be racked to make him produce the au- 
thor ? To whieh his lordihip replied, * 4 nay, madam, 
he is a do&or, never rack his perfon, but rack his 
ftyle. Let him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of 
books, and let him be enjoined to continue the (Lory 
where it breaks off, and I will undertake, by collating 
the ftyles, to judge whether he were the author or no.' 
Thus, had it not been for Bacon's humanity, or ra- 
ther his wit, Dr. Hayward had been put to the rack 
for a raoft innocent i performance. His real offence 
was his.dediqating a book to that munificent patron of 
the .learned, the earl of Eflex, at a time when this no- 
bleman lay under her n&jefty's' difpleafure* The 
queen V menace of trying and . punifhing this author 
for treafon could have eafily been executed, though 
the book had been ever fo innocent. While fo many 
terrors hung, over the people, no.jury durft have ac- 
quitted a man, when the* court was * refoived to have 
him condemned. . The praftice alfo of not confronting 
witneffes with the prifoner, cave the crown lawyers 
all imaginable advantage againit him, 

fe)HA 
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CHAR IV. 

LSTfttATURE. A. D. 1547— K503. 

THOUGH the Englifh language was much neg- 
lected in the middle -of the fixteeitth century , 
Eeat attention wag bellowed on eccteiiaftical know- 
Ige, nor was any rank deemed To exalted as to exclude 
the neceffity of a thorough acquaintance with the 
learned tongues. Four fucceflive fovereigns, Henry, 
Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, might jufHy be ftyled 
proficients in literature. To an addrefs of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, written in- Greek* queen Elizabeth 
made an extemporary reply in the fame language, and! 
tranilated tato EngLifh the orations of I foe rates. She 
anfwered in Latin, without premeditation, and in a very 
fpirited maimer,- to the <Fc£fih amhaffador, who had 
been wanting in Tefpett to her* When {he had ftniih- 
ed, (he turned to her courtiers, and faid, with great 
emotion, " I have been forced this day to fcour up ray 
old Latin, that had long been rafting.' * Elizabeth,, even 
after (he was queen, did not entirely drop tihe ambi- 
tion of appearing as an author ; and, next to her defire 
of ambition for beauty, this- feeras to have been the 
chief ohjeft odf her vanity. She traxrflated Boethms, 
on the CortfoiaiUrt of Philofaph}, in order to allay her 
grief, becaufe Henry- IV. had changed bis religion. 
As far as we can judge from Elizabeth's compofitions,, 
we may pronounce, thatj notwithflanding her apph- 
cation and excellent parts, her tafte in literature was, 
but indifferent. In this, particular, fhe wa» much in- 
ferior to her fucceifor, who was; far from being a per- 
fect model of eloquence. . . 

The queen's example had very great influence. 

The advantages of learning gradually became as much 

the property of the laity as of the clergy; and foot* 

after the feign at this urtere&ng pcinccis* men attained 

.-•""■ tt> 
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to that ftate of general improvement, in which tliey 
have ever (ince made progreffive advances. 

In the age of Elizabeth, , learning was a paffport to* 
the moil honourable and lucrative foliations. Sir 
Thomas Small was raifed from a profeflbrfhip at 
-Cambridge to be, firft, ambafTador to France, and af- 
terwards fecretary of ft ate. The difpajches of thofe 
times, and among others, thofe of Burleigh, are fre- 
quently interrupted by quotations from the Greek and 
Latin clafiics. Even the ladies of the court were 
adepts in fcience, and vahied themfelves more on their 
erudition, than on their rank and quality. K 

CHAP. V. 

THE ARTS. A. D. 1547 — 1605. 

ON the art of agriculture we need only ohferve, that 
the general ftock of aliment was now increafed by 
the difcovery of potatoes. Captain Hawkins is-faid to 
have brought this excellent root from Santa Fe, in New 
Spain, in 1565 . Sir Walter Raleigh foon after planted 
it on his lands in Ireland ; but, on earing the apple 
which is naufeous and- unwholesome, he had nearly 
configned the whole crop* to deftru&ion. The fpade 
however discovered the real potatoe, and -the root ioon 
became a favourite eatable. It continued for a long 
time to be thought rather a fpecies of dainty than of 
provifion, and it was not fuppofed (apable of preferv- 
mg the country where it was'feftered from the at. 
tacks. of famine. 

The land of England, was at this time, both cheap 
dnd produftive. The good bifliop Latimer, in one of 
his fermons, gives the following account of the pro- 
duce of a fmall farm. " My father," fays he, •' was -a 
yeoman, and had a farm of three or four pounds* year, 

Son which he tilled enough to ieep half-a-dozen men.' 
z had pafttire for an hundred iheep ; and my mother 
milked thirty cows. He kept his-fon at fchool till he 

<went 
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purfuit of univerfal nature. The glancings of his eye 
^are from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. We 
behold him breaking the barriers of imaginary method. 
In the fame fcene, he defcends from his meridian of 
the^nobleft tragic "fublimity, to puns and quibbles, to 
•the meanefl merriments of a plebeian farce. In the 
midft of his dignity, he refemble"s his own Richard II. 
•the /kipping king, who foraetiraes discarding the ftate of 
a monarch, 

*' Mingled his royalty with carping fools." 
'He feems not to have Teen any impropriety, in the 
moft abrupt tranfaftions, from dukes to buffoons, from 
•fenators to failors, from counfellors to conftables, and 
-from kings to clowns. 

j No fatires, properly fo called, were written till to- 
wards the latter end at the'queen's reign, and then but 
a few. Pi&ures drawn at large of the vices of the tunes, 
did not fnk readers who loved to wander in the regions 
'of artificial manners. The mufe v like the people, was 
too folemn and referved, too ceremonious and pedantic, 
to ftoop to common life. Satire is the poetry of a 
nation nighly poliflied. 

During the latter part of this period, a knowledge 
-of tmtfic appears to have been an mdifpenfible-accom- 
'plifliment in domeftia life, ** Being at a banquet,' ' 
fays Morley, " after fupper was ended and mufic 
books brought to table, the miftrefs of the houfe, ac- 
cording to cuftora, prefented me with a part, earneftly 
intreating me to fing. After marry excufes, I pro- 
tected that I could not, when every one began to won- 
' der, and fome whifpered to others, l enquiring how 1 
' had been brought up." Elizabeth wds a very confider- 
' able performer on the lute, as well as on the virginals, 
an ill-ihaped clumfy.box, much inferior to a Iprnet, 
both in loudnefs and fweetnefs. She loved alfo to 
hear loud mufic, and ufed to liften during her meals to 
• •' twelve trumoets and two kettle drums, which*, to- 
gether with fifes, cornets, and fide-dram's, made the 
hall ring for half an hour together." • 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. * 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. A. D. 1547 — 1603. 

JOHN LELAND, the firft and laft antiquary-royal 
in England, died in 1552. He was bred. under 
William Lily, and ftudied fiicceffively at Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Paris. On entering into orders he be- 
came chaplain and librarian to Henry VIII. By vir- 
tue of the royal comrniffion, he fearched various cathe- 
drals and religious houfes for curious records and 
fecrets of aptiquity, in which employment he fpent 
fix years, travelling or€r every part of the kingdom. 
Having completed his labours, he was prefented to the 
valuable living of Hafcly, in Oxfordshire, and to a 
prebend in the church of Saliftrary. The Colle&anea 
and Itinerary of Leland, the MSS. of which are in the 
Bodleian colleSion, are invaluaHe performances. This 
great man was mfane fome tinre nefore his deceafe, 
which happened opportunely, as Leland, who was a 
proteftant, had been too a6live in monaftic refearches 
to have efcaped.the refentment of the bigot M&ry. 
Upon the whole, he may not unjuftly be ftyled the 
father of the Englifli antiquaries. 

Thomas Sternhold, whole verfion of David's Pfalms 
is well known, was groom of the robes to Henry VII. 
and" Edward VI. and died in 1549. His coadjutor 
John Hopkins, a clergyman and fchoolmafter of Suf- 
folk, is rather a -better Enghfh poet than Sternhold, 
and tranflated 58 of the pfalms-, diftinguifhed by the 
.initials of his name. Mr. Warton lays, that this 
tranflation, by afcertaining the fignification of many 
radical words, and by difp laying original modes of the 
Englifh language, may be juftly deemed no incorrfider- 
able monument, of our ancient literature, if not ^of our 
•ancient poetry. From the circumftances of the times, 
however, and the growing refinements of fciencfe, it 
muft now be obfolete. If Sternhold has any merit, 
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it arifes folely from preferring the expreffion of the 
profe verfion. (lis weaknefs immediately appears, 
when he attempts tp add or dilate. It is this circum- 
ftance alone, which fupports the two following well- 
known flan z as : 

•* The Lord defcended from above, 
" And bow'd the heavens high ; 

" And underneath his feet he cafl T 
" The darknefs of the fky. 

" On cherubs and on cherubim, 
" Full royally he rode ; 

" AikI on the wings of all the winds [ 
" Came flying all abroad." 
Roger Afcham> who was born in 1515, and bred at 
St. John's college, Cambridge, diftinguiflied himfelf 
to much by his excellence in the -Greek and Latin 
tongues, that Henry .VIII. and Edward VI. fuccef- 
fively allowed him a penfion to enable him to travel. 
In 1548 he was appointed tutor to Elizabeth, with 
t» horn he read moft of Cicero's works, the orations of 
Ifocrates, the plays of Sophocles,- and other ancient 
authors. After being employed in this honourable 
manner for two years, he returned to Cambridge, 
where he* filled the office of public orator with great 
reputation. His attachment to dice and cock-fighting 
kept him miferably poor. This poverty is noticed by 
Buchanan, in an epigram, which has been charged 
with . difplaying more wit than friendfhip. Afcham 
had the lingular good fortune, that though known to 
be a proteftant, he efcaped the anger of queen Mary, 
and even enjoyed her favour. Elizabeth too, when' 
Ihe heard of his death, exclaimed that (he would rather 
have loft ten thoufand pounds! This was a ftrong 
teftimony of the good- will off that ceconomical princefs. 
His talents were lb blended withuaftivity, that he wrote 
for Mary, in the fpace of three days,, letters to 47 
princes, the meaneit of whom was a cardinal. Mr. 
Afcham's Latin eputles have been frequently printed, 
and are admired by all good judges of elegant coin- 
pofitiom He died in 15 6£.. 

.Sir 
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Sir John Chehe y a learned knight, born in 15*1 1, 
after being bred at St. John's college, was eiecled 
Greek proteflbr at Cambridge, his native place,. In 
1544, his reputation flood fo high, that he was appoint- 
ed to be one of the tutors to prince Edward, who being 
himfelf a furprifing fcholar, had the higheft fenfe of his 
preceptor's merit. He not only conferred upon him 
the honour of knighthood, btit made him foon after 
Chamberlain of the exchequer, and a member of the 
privy council. But alas! tnefe bright davs' were foon 
overcaft. The immature death of this amiable monarch, 
threw the whole proteftant intereft of this kingdom into 
the deepeft confirmation. Sir John took part with the 
unfortunate lady Jane Grey. As a proteftant and 
patriot he could not dc* otherwife. When lady Jane 
was crowned, he afted as her fecrctary during the 
. nine • days of her reign. For .this he was confined in 
the tower, and deprived of a great part of his property. 
In 1554, he was fet at liberty and went abroad, when 
his eftate was confifcated. Some time after he w.as 
feized at BrufTels and conveyed to Antwerp, from 
whence he was Tent to London and committed again to 
the tower*, where he was attended by fome of the 
clergy, who candidly told him, that he mull either 
recant or go to the- (lake. Sir John did not much 
re!ifh v the latter, and therefore figned his abjuration, 
and was received by cardinal Pole into the bofom of 
the catholic church. One pities the weaknefs of the 
man, but who can anfwer ior himfelf in fo trying a 
cafe ? For the prefent he faved his life, but who was 
to reftore him his peace ? Mortified beyond expreflion, 
he was obliged to be prefent at the examination of 
heretics, upon almoft every occafion ; a bondage, to a 
generous mind,, much worfe than death ! He did, not 
Jong furvive this extreme vexation, but died of grief, 
in the prime of his days, in 1557. 

;Dr. Cole, dean of St. Paul's, and a native of the Ifle 

cf Wight, was a learned man, though not fo amiable 

2A his contemporary, fir John Cheke. It was doubt- 

lefs a mark of the efteem in which his abilities were 

*. held, 
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held,. that he was chofen to maintain a public difputa- 
tion at Oxford, againft Cranmer and Ridley, and when 
the former was dei'Hned to the ftakc for herefy, -Cole 

8 reached and published the execution fermon; In 
lort, he feems to have been at this time a leading man 
of a very leading party, as will further appear by a An- 
gular anecdote.' Mary, the royal miftrefs of his for- 
tunes, was determined, it feems^to aft the fame fatal 
tragedy among her proteftant fubje&s in Ireland, as 
flie had already done at home in Smithfield. For exe- 
cuting this purpofe her commifiion was made out, and 
who mould have the care of it but her trulty and well- 
beloved Doftor Cole ? He undertook the charge, and 
in the progrefs of this bufmefs, making fome flay at 
Chefter, he was waited on by the mayor of that city. 
In the courfe of the <:onverfation which pafled between 
thefe two, the doctor was fo full of his commiffion, 
that he could not forbear, as we fay, to let the cat out 
of the bag. " I have that with me," faith he, pre- 
ducing a. Rule box from his portmanteau, " which will 
lafli the heretics of . Ireland. " His hoftefs, a Mrs. 
Edmonds, had the good luck to overhear this, and 
being mpre, than half a heretic herfelf, and having a 
brother of that perfuafion in Dublin, fhe became much 
trouhled, and taking her opportunity .whilft the doftor 
"was gone down to compliment his worfhip tlie mayor 
to the door, the ftept into the dean's apartment, took 
out the commiffion, and put a pack of cards into the 
box in its room. The doftor, having completed his 
civilities, returns to hifr chamber, and puts up the box 
without the leaft fufpicion of what had happened. 
Soon after he fet fail -for Dublin, where he arrived in 
the month of December, 1558. Being introduced to 
the lord lieutenant and privy council, he began with a 
fpeech in form, to fet forth the nature of his bufmefs^ 
and then delivered his box with due ceremony. 
** What have we here ?" faid they, "This is nothing 
but a pack of cards." It ia not eafy to conceive the 
doctor's feelings at the ridiculous figure he now made. 
' He could only fay, that a cornrniflionhe certainly had, 

- but 
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but who had played him this trick he could not tell,, 
14 Why then, Mr. Dean," fays his lordfhip, 4 * you 
have nothing to do but to return to London, and get 
your commifEon renewed, whiltt we in the mean time . 
muffle your cards." This farcaftic advice, the doftor* 
no doubt with infinite chagrin, was obliged to take, 
though at fo difagreeable a ieafon of the year. But aSr 
they met with contrary winds and other vexatious 
delays, the queen died before the buftnefs could be- 
accomplished. Her rucceffor, Elizabeth, was fo well 
pleafed with this {lory, that fhe allo%ved Mrs, Edmonds 
40l. a-year, during her life, for this fieafonable and 
important piece of dexterity. 

About the fame time flourilhed Thomas Tuffer, a 
pleafant poet as well as a good farmer, whofr Georgicf 
may be read without difguft bythofe who have itudied 
the works of Hefiod, or even of the Mantuan bard. 
His work was entitled, " Five Hundred Points of good 
Hufbandry." His dire&ions are entertaining* as the)* 
fhew the cuftoms of liis age ; and from the antiquity 
of his di&ion, he may properly be fly led the Englilh 
Varro. The directions which he gives far the culture 
of a hop-garden are remarkably judicious, and finifll 
thus : 

" The hop, for its profit, I thus do exalt, 
" It ftrengtheneth drink, and it favoreth malt* 
" And, being well brewed, long kept it will 'laft, 
44 And drawing abide, if you draw not too fatt. >; 
The viciffitudes of this man's life have uncommon 
variety and novelty for the life of. an author. He was 
firii placed as a chorifter, or finging-boy, in the colle- 
giate church of Wallingford, Berks. Having a fine 
voice, he was imprefled for the royal chapel. He was 
foon afterwards admitted into the choir of. faint. Paul's 
cathedral in London, where he* made great improve* 
ments under - the inftru&ion of John Redford the 
prganifl, a famous mufician. He was next fent to 
]bg|pfchool, where, at one chaftifement, he received 
fifty-three ftripes of the rod, from, the fevere but cele- 
brated mailer Nicholas Udall. Ifl 464£» he was ad* 

mitted 
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tWsednverWcmlbd.^fn^oW,. wilted for fome time 
with- patiettce, ■but- at length prefaced, hM.peMion,: 
♦* I was promis!d» on aitime,. toiiave reafon for my 

i xhyane, ■ ;'„,.,' • .1" • 

." From that ike unt® this feafon , . I ve receiv d nor 
rhyme, nor reafon." -. r 

Ttie queen. perufed the fturcaftk cemplaint, frowwed. 
on Burieigh, and .ordeijed the 1001. fcabepaid, Soon 
after fortune fmiled on ovuvbard. Hie mame4 a nch. 
wife, -was. made fecretary of Ireland, and. had a large, 
gran* of laoifc Defmond's revolt. however, proYedhw. 
ruin. His plantations were deftroyed* his houfe and 
one of hi» children were burnt, and he was forced to. 
fee into England. Even thitb*r nusfortune accom- 
Taniedihim. Sidney waa no. more, and i Saenfer, who 
Ld no other patron, is believed to W languished and 
died .in aaual penury, in 1598. The following lines, 
in "Mstbtr. HuhbardU Tale," are fuppofed. to. have 
raven difguft to Lord Burleigh. 

'« Full little doft thou knew, thathaft not tried,, 

" What hell it is irt fuing lorigto bide ; 

♦« To fpeed to-day ; to be.put backto-rnornow • 

«• Yo feed on hope ; to pine with care and formw; . 

" To have thy prince's grace, yet want her peer's;. 
' •«' .To-gain thy aflwng, yet want many years ; 
■ » To «*t tliy foul with craffes and with care; 

■«o To.eat thy heart wkh comfortlefssdefpair; 

'». Tc fawn, to crouch, to wait, t« ride, to run; 

-« To-fpendi to give,, to want, to; be undone." 
ImtiamShakkfpare, the great poet of. nature, was. 
defended of Reputable family, at Stafford upon. 
Avon, where hisiather carried on-thewool.ttade. He 
w*s born-irt 1*64, and educated at the free.fchool in 
Stratford; but was taken early, from f drool,, and em. 
ploved in his. father's bufinefs. At feventeen years of 
age' he married and became a.parent before he was.out 
- of his minority. Having. bec^acquatnted^^wathforne 
oe*fon*'who -followed the praiticeot deer.ftealmg, he 
las prevailed upon to engage with them we robbing to 
Tfc«mas Lucy's park. The. injury being repeated, 
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that gentleman was provoked to enter a profecution 
againfl; the delinquents ; and Shakefpeare, in revenge, 
made him the fubje£l of a ballad, which, tradition fays, 
was pointed with fo'much bitternefs, that he found it 
necefiary .to quit the country. From Warwickflujre 
he came up to London, • where he threw himfelf among* 
the players, but he never made any figure as aaaftor, 
and Mr. Rowe fays, that his higheft chara&er- was the 
ghoft in his own Hamlet. He therefore turned his 
genius to writing plays, which, at firft he, adapted; 
chiefly to the lower clafles, of whom his audiences 
wene generally cQmpofed. But when his performance* 
gained the approbation of the queen, and the full pro- 
tection of the court, he compofed more polilhed pieces* 
Soon after the acceffion of James I. he was one of the 
head managers of the play-houfe,, and continued fo for 
feveral years, till, having; acquired a good fortune, he 1 
quitted the bufinefs of the ftage, and fpent the re- 
mainder of his days at his native town of Stratford, 
where he died in 1616* He was interred with his 
anceflors, in the great church of Stratford, where 
fhere is a handfome monument erected for him. In 
1 740, another very noble one was raifed to his me- 
mory; in Weftminiler-abbey, the chief expence o£ 
which was defrayed by. the profits arifing from the 
performance of his tragedy of " Julius. Caefar," at the * 
theatre royal in Drury lane. His judgment in manag- 
ing the incidents, which he felecled.from fuch histori- 
cal books or romances as fell in his Way, was equal to 
the boldnefs of his invention when he relied upon his 
own ftrength. t , 

In Scotland, the elegant Alary Stuart fet a bright 
example to her fubje&s, in literary attainments.^ Not 
contented with light and graceful accomplilhments, 
with which the court of Catherine de Medicis could 
f apply her, fheftudied the dead languages ; and, at a 
Vjery early age, aftoniflied the king and court, by pro- 
nouncing an . oration, compofed by herfelf, in claffical 
Latin. Her (kill in poetry was great, and her elegiac 
comppfitions were truly affe&ing. 
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James Crichton, a defcendant from the ancient Scot- 
tifh kings, of whom fo many wonderful things are 
recorded as to have procured him the name of *• The 
admirable Crichton," was born in Perthftire, in 1560,* 
and educated at St. Andrew's. Before he was twenty 
years of age, he had gone through the whole .circle of 
fciences, and was, befides, an accompliflied gentleman. 
He now began his travels, and reaching Paris, chal- 
lenged all the learned men to difpute with him in any 

- art or fcience, and in any language ancient or modern. 
Having managed this difputation with great fuccefs, 
from nine in the morning till fix at night, the profef- 
fors prefented him with a diamond ring, and a purfe of 
gold. The next day he went to a tilting match, and, 
in prefence of the court, carried the prize fifteen times * 
fucceffively. From thence he went to Rome, where 
he difputed in the prefence of the pope and the cardi- 
nals. At Venice he obtained a complete viftory over 
the followers of Ariftotle. At Mantua, in 1581, this 
bright but fhort lived meteor was extinguifhed. A 
prize-fighter protefted by the duke, having flain three 
antagomfts, his noble patron wiflied to be rid of fo 
dangerous an inmate. Crichton offered to fight him 
before the Mantuan court, killed him, and, by divid- 
ing the rich prize which he gained by his fuccefs among 
the widows of the flain champions, raifed the applaufe 
of the people even to adoration. He became the dar- 
ling of the Italian ladies, and the duke appointed him 
preceptor to his only Ton Vinceritio Gonzaga, a very 
licentious prince. A tragic fcene too foon followed 
this comedy. Crichtdn was beloved by a lady of rarik, 
and ex quifite beauty, on whom Vincentio had har- 
boured defigns in vain. The happy lover was. a flailed 
at' his miftrefs's door by a party of. nraftfrfed bravoeis. 
He repulfed their united f brce with • eafei wheh £he 

x leader lofihg his fword, begged for life, and,- urim&flung, 
mewed the- face of his pupil/ the young duke: ^Awed 
at the fight,' "Crichton fell on hislcnces^ and^rtoMing^'his 
fworfl by the- point, prefented it to the wtorthlefs youth, 

who* 
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who, guided by the mod diabolical malice and envy, 
{tabbed him with his own weapon to 'the heart. 

George Buchanan, an eminent Scotifh poet and hif- . 
toriart, who was born in 15Q6, and died in 1582, in 
the celebrated hiftory x>( his own country has united: 
the force and brevity of Sallufl with the elegance and 
perfpicuity of Livy. His fevere remarks, however, on 
the errors of the unfortunate Mary, raifed him many 
foes, and are by no means laudable, as they bear the 
marks of felf-intereft, partiality, and malice againfl a. 
woman in diftrefs. Every man. of tafle knows with, 
what admirable {kill and genius he tranflated the Pfalms 
into Latin verfe. His great talents procured him the 
honourable appointment of preceptor to James VI. o£ 
Scotland. When he was reproached with having 
made his majeily a pedant; " It is a wonder," faid 
" he, " that I have made fo much of him." He died in. 
more affluence than men of wit and learning commonly 
attain, having confidsrable polls in Scotland, and a: 
penflon from Elizabeth. James VI. having fhewn to. 
his old tutor an unpardonable negleft, during his ill-' 
neft , at laft condefcended to fend a nobleman to en- 
quire after his health. " Tell his majefty," replied 
the irritated fage, " that I am going to a place, where 

king's fiejh is venifon"-* " His happy genius," fays 

Dr. Robertfon, *' equally formed to excel in profc or 
vcxfe, more various, more original, and more elegant 
than that of almoft any other modern who writes iro 
Latin, reflefts the greateft luftre on his country." 

With regard to the females of this age, Margaret, 
daughter to fir Thomas More, and afterwards the wife 
of William Koper, efq. was the moft learned woman 
of her time, having tranflated from the Greek Eufe. 
bius's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. The tender affeftion 
which this accomplilhed lady bore to her father furvived 
his cataftrophe. She pur chafed his head J'rom thofe 
who guarded it on the tower of London-bridge, and 
was interred with that melancholy relic in her hand. 
- The lkuIJL may ftill be fcen in a vault of St. Dun* 
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flan's church, Canterbury, where Margaret Roper waf 
huried. 

The houfe of fir Anthony Cook was fruitful In ac- 
complifhed females. MHdred, the elder, afterwards 
lady Burleigh, was eminent for her learning, piety, 
ana charity. The knight's fecond daughter, Anne, on 
account of her fenfe and erudition, was appointed go- 
. vernef s to Edward VI.' At the age of twenty-two, fhe 
publifhed twenty-five fermons, which fhe had tranflated 
from the Italian tongue. She afterwards became the 
wife % of Sir Nicholas Bacon. Catharine alfo, another 
diild of this fortunate parent, who married Sir Henry 
Killigrew, was celebrated for her knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages. 

As. lady Jane Grey was one of the moft: unfortunate, 
fb was fhe one of the moft accomplished and learned 
women of her age : when fhe was fentenced to die, 
on the prevalence of Mary's party, becaufe (he had 
been proclaimed queen of England, fhe wrote a Greek 
letter to her fitter, on the evening previous to her death. 



CHAP. VII. 

COMMERCE. A. D. 1547 — 1605. 

QUEEN Elizabeth, confcious what addition l>oth 
to the flrength and wealth of the nation muft 
accrue from the extenfion oi her trade, gave great en- 
couragement both to commerce and manufactures. 
Her private intereft and the importunity of her avari- 
cious favourites, betrayed her into the nieafure of 
granting monopolies, and of creating exclufive com- 
panies with exclufive privileges, fatal to the intereft' of 
her moft induftrious fubje&s. 

Before the reign of Elizabeth, the Englifti princes 
had ufually recourfe.to the city pf Antwerp for volun- 
tary loans ; and their credit was fo low, that befides 
paying the high intereft of ten or twelve per cent, they 
were obliged to make the city of London join in the 
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ifecurity. 'That great and enterprifing merchant, fir 
Thomas .Grelham, engaged the company of merchant- 
adventurers to grant a dam to the queen; and as the 
money was TCgulatfly repaid, v her credit by degrees 
eilabli&ed itfen in ahe city, and ihe ihodk off this de- 
pendence x>n foreigners. At the fame time die mer- 
chants ©f the Hanfe towns, or trading cities' of the 
netherlandsy withdrew from the Engliih commerce, 
hoping that necefiity would occafion their recal. This 
weak ftep only tended to convince the Engliih mer*. 
chants that they ^couid carry on trade without tbeir 
affiftance. Having therefore built fhips, they (com 
found the Tweets of thofe additional profits, which 
this new ^dependence afforded them. The exports 
from England to the Hanfe towns'were wool, cloths, 
faffron, lead, tin, andcheefe; while me received from 
them, jeWels, wrought "filks, cloth of gold and filver, 
fpices, drugs, linen, tapeftry, madder, hops, glaffes, 
arms, ammunition, and hooiehold furniture. 

After the'death of John -Bafilides, his fon Theodore 
revoked the patent which the flEnglifh enjoyed for a 
tmnopafy of ihe Ruffian trade. When the -queen re- 
monftrated againft this innovation, he told faer minif- 
ters, that trade, which by the laws of nations rxogfot to 
be common to all, Aould not be converted into a 'mo- 
nopoly for the private gain of a few. So much jufier 
notions of commerce were entertained by this barbarian 
than appear in the Gondnft oi the renowned queen 
Kfizabeth ! Theodore, however, continued fome- pri- 
vileges to the EngliftS, on account of their ijeing thfc 
difcoverers of the communication -between Europe and 
his country. 

The trade of Turkey, which commenced about the 
year 1583, was immediately confined to a company 
l>y queen Elizabeth. -Before that time, the igran'd 
ieignior had always conceived England to be a -depen- 
dant province of France. 

In 1600, the Englifh Ea'ft -India company received 

its firft formation, that trade being till then in the 

hands of the Portugueie, in oonfequence*of their hav- 
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tug fi>ft difcovered the paflageto India by tlie Cap* pf 
Good Hope. Fa3o.ries.were eftabliihc^in China; !& 
p&n, India, Araboyna, Java, and Sumatra. 
* For feveral years after, the commencement of this 
period, the jlate.of the Englifli raanttfa&ures was. low, 
as. foreign wares of almoft alt kinds had the preference* 
In 1567 there were found, on enquiry, to be 485.1 : 
Grangers of all nations in London, of whom S$38 
«were Flemings, and only 58 Scots. The perfecutions 
in France and the low countries drove afterwards a 
greater number of foreigners into England, by whom 
commerce and manufactures were very much improved. 
It was then that fir Thomss.Grelham built, at his own 
charge, for the reception of merchants, the magnificent 
fabric of the exchange, which the queen, vifited, and 
gave it the appellation of the royal exchange. 

The navy of this country, at the deceafe of the 
^queen, confined of forty-two veflels. But when. we 
confider that none of thefe flaps carried above forty, 
guns;. that four only came up to that number; that 
there were but two fhips of a thoufand tons; and 
twenty -three below five hundred, fome of fifty, and, 
Ibme even of twenty tons ; and that the whole number 
of guns belonging to the fleet, was. feven hundred and 
feventy-four. ; we mull entertain a contemptible idea of 
the Englifli navy, compared to the force which it has 
now attained. 

Crown and half-crown pieces of filver became for the 
firft time current money, in the reign of Edward VI. 
The fixpenny piece too then appeared in England. , 

During the two firft years of her a&ive government, 
Elizabeth coined fo much money, that {he found her-, 
ielf enabled, in 1560, to. utter a proclamation, by 
which the bad coin was reduced to its real value. 
** Next to the reformation of religion," fays the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Leake, *'• nothing could be more glorious or 
beneficial to "the kingdom, than the reformation of the 
money/ ' The parliament congratulated Elizabeth 
upon it, and it makes a flriking part of the laudatory 
inscription on her tomb at Wellminfter, 
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In Stteriandy Mary Stuart, on her .marriage with 
lord 'Darnley, ftruck filver 1 coins impreflfed with two 
thLftles, and " Maria e't\ Henricus, Dei Gratia, Regind 
*t Rex ScottrurH." The reverfe of thele pieces was 
remarkable, being a crowned tree, luppofed to relate 
xo a curious, yew in the park of the earl of Lenox, 
father to lord Darnley, with the motto u Dat gloria 
vires." Glory gives fbrength.. 



CHAP. VIII. 

MANNERS. A. D. 1547— ldOS. 

THE nobility in this age ftill fupported, in fame 
.degree, the ancient magnificence in their hofpi- 
tality, and in the number of their retainers. The 
queen, however, found it prudent to retrench, by 
proclamation, their expences fti thfs lift particular. 
The expence of hofpitality flie fomewhat encouraged 
by. the trequent vifits flie paid her . nobility, and the 
fumptuous feafts which fhe received from them. The 
earl of Leicefter gave her an entertainment in Kenil- 
worth-caftle, which was extraordinary for expence and 
magnificence; Among other particulars,, we are told,. 
that 365 hogfheads otbeer were drank, at it. The 
earl had fortified this caftle, which contained arms for 
ten thoufand; men. The earl of "Derby had a family 
confifting of £40 fervantsi.. Burleigh^ though he wal 
frugal, and had no paternal eftate,.kepta family con - 
fitting of an hundred fervants.. Burleigh entertained 
the queen twelve feveral times in. his country -houfe, 
where flie remained four, . or five, weeks at, a time. 
Each vifit coll him two or three thoufand pounds.. 

Among the other fpecies of luxury, that of apparel 
Began. much to increafe during this age ; . an«t the queen 
thought prpper. tp reftraih. it Dy proclamation.- Hiar 
example was very, little conformable to her edifts. 
A* no woman was ever more conceited of her beauty, 
or more defirous of making impredioa on the hearts 
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of beholders, no one ever went to a .greater extrava- 
gance in apparel, or ftudied more the variety and rich- 
iieft of her dreffes. She appeared aluibft every day in 
a different habit, and tried all the feveral modes by 
which (he hoped to render herfelf agreeable* She was 
alio fo fond of her clothes, that fhe.jiever could part 
\vith*any of them ; and at her death (he had in her ward- 
robe all the different habits, to the number of three 
thoufand, which ftie hadever worn. 

Perfumed gloves, ornamented with tufts of rofe- 
coloured filk, wire fo much the delight of Elizabeth, 
that fhe would always.be drawn with her favourite pair, 
prefented *by the earl of Oxford, on his return from 
Italy. Silk if oc kings, too, came in with Elizabeth* 
Mrs. Montague, her filk-woman, having prefentedner 
with a pair of black filk ftockings, fhe never after- 
wards wore cloth hofe. Knit ftockings were firft in,- 
troduced to the Englilh court by William, earl of 
Pembroke. 

The fardingale, a Spanifh petticoat, was introduced 
during the connection of Philip and Mary. Howet 
intimates that this fafhion was invented to fcreen un- 
licenfed pregnancy. 

The pocket-handkerchiefs of the ladies were fre- 
quently wrought with gold and firver. In the old bal- 
lad of George Barnwell, it is faid of Mifwood* 
**■ A handkerchief flie had, 

" All wrought with, beaten gold ; 
** "Which (he to ftay her trickling tears, 
" Before her eyes did hold." 

Ruffs, made of lawn and cambric, and ftiffened with 
yellow ftarch, reaching to the upper part of the head 
behind, were worn both by ladies and gentlemen. 

•• When I faw queen Elizabeth," fays- Hentzner, 
•• (he was in her 67th year, and had in her ears twa 
pearls with very rich drops. She wore falfe red hair r 
and her bofom was uncovered. She was drefled in 
white filk, bordered with pearls of the fize of beans r 
and over it a mantle of black filk, fhot with filvcr 
t'ireads; and,'inftead of a chain r lhe had an oblong 
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colW of gofif and jewels. Whenever fhe turned her 
face, as ffic went along, ev«!ry drte 'fell <doWn on hi* 
knees." Her father had been treated with the fame 
deference. James I. foffered hb-comtiers to omk it ;^— 
one inftance,. airnoftg a^thottfarad, of £he Superiority of 
the heft oftheTtidoitt, in difpofition, to'«he moft im* 
|>erioas of ^hfc Stuarts. 

The beard,, in the reigivof Maffy , throve abundantly* 
Thofe of frifhop Gdrdmer -and Wf cardinal Pole, i*i 
their poitraite, afrfe of a to&ft tHYfataninon fiae. The 
%eard was Sometimes tifefl in the fifcteeirth cefttttry at* ft 
tooth-pick cafe. The cfclebifcted admiral Coiigni aUrayfc 
wore his teeth-pick in his beard. 

Among die cuftdms of this age, *there was nonfe 
more prominent, nor more Iaftihg than that -of fmoakw 
ing tobacco. This hert> reached England in 15B&* 
imported by the remain* of frr Waker Rateigh'k uh>. 
fortunate fetrfers in Virginia. The fcnight himfelf 
was one of its firft admirers, %ttt : for feme frrtnte pre*, 
ferved great fecrecy in his attachment, till the foible 
was difcovered by a ridiculous accident* Sir Walter 
was enjoying his pipe in folitude, forgetful that he had 
ordered his fervant to attend him with a gobictiof rale* 
The faithful domeftic fuddehly entering the ftudy, and 
finding, as he thought, his mailer's brains on fire, and 
■evaporating in. ftnoke and flame through his naftrirs, 
did ids t&raoft to extrngaaift the conflagration* by 
emptying the goblet on his maker's head; and rawing 
out of the room, alarmed the family. with an account 
-of die frightful foene he had whneffecL Sir Walter" 
then made no ifecttl of taking tobacco* and manly yeatvs 
afterwards he fmok/cd two pipes publicly on the fca£- 
ioJd. 

In the courfe of this period, theatrical representa- 
tions furnifted aauifemorit to all ranks., When the 
regular dramatic piecds had once gained poffeffion of 
the ftage, their progress was rapid* The people hailed 
them as mines of plerfure, and were never latiated 
with* the ores they produced. The earlieft patent for 
a&ing piayfc, i# dated in 1574 ; but ia :the beginning: 
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ofthe mxt century, at Jeaft .fifrefcg, Ucenfed theatres 
were open to the inhabitants of London. The beft 
plays, particularly thofe of Shakefpeare, were a&ed at 
the Blackfriars theatre, which was crowded with people 
of fafhipn. The price of admittance to the bejtt places 
at the fuperior theatres was., as late as lG14y only one 
(hilling; and at the inferior ones, one penny, or two 
pence wpqld gain admiffipn to a pretty good place. 
IJefore the exhibition began, tfiree flour iihes, or pieces 
of nvufic were pWyed. The inftruments cbiefly ufei 
were trumpets, cornets, and, hautboys. The perfon 
who fpoke the prologue wa£ uftered in Tby trumpets* 
and ufually wore a long black, velvet cloak. An epi- 
logue was not looked on as a neceflary appendage to 
a play. Plays,, in the early days of tljie dramas began 
about one in the afternoon, and, laded generally about 
two hours. One dramatic piece cornpofed the .whole 
entertainment of the day. , When the author fold his 
play to. the ftage, the cuitomary price was fix guineas.. 

CHAP. IX. 

INCIDENTS AND CURIOUS PARTICULARS. 
A. D._ 1547— ,1603. 

IN 155 $, Edward VI. incorporated Bethkm and- 
Bridewell hofpitals in the metropolis, including a 
fchool for poor boys, with certain regulations, under 
the patronage of the city of London. 

In 1554, during the heat o£ queen Mary's- perfect*- 
toon, Elizabeth was in a very unpleafant flate. Being 
once usged t(0 explain her fentiments concerning the 
real prefence, flie made the following extemporary 
teply: » 

* *• Chrift wa« the word that fpafee it,. < 4 

M He took the bread and; brake it, 
•* And what the word did make it,. • • ! 

" I do believe and take it." 
She was, however, under the difagreeabfe neceflity to 
tear mais and fobmit to confeffion. Gardiner, bifhop 
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of Winchefter, had once' aftuatiy procured a warrant 
for her death, figned by fome of the privy council ; 
but the queen beingjtold of it, w*s obliged to forbid 
the execution. ~ 

Elizabeth loved the pomp, of the Romifli fervice, 
and detained in her church ordinances fome of thofe 
voftments which her brother Edward had difmiffed ; 
flie expunged from the Litany, " From the tyranny of 
the Bijbop of Rome i and all his deteftable enormities, Good 
Lord deliver us!'\She has been known to call out 
from her clofet to her chaplain, in the middle of a fer- 
mon, to defift from condemning the fign of the crofs ; 
flie openly thanked one of her divines for preaching on 
behalf of the real prefence ; flie hated that the clergy 
fhoald marry, and, but for Cecil, would have forbid- 
den them. On the other hand, ihe is faid to have 
feverely reprimanded a clergyman for placing before 
her at church a ritual ornamented with paintings of 
faints, and other illuminations. 

In 1567, Captain Frobiflier, in his purfuit of the 
North- Weft paflage, fell in with the Straights which 
lead to Hudfon's bay, and difcovered the Weftern 
coaft of Greenland. He brought with him to England 
a poor favage, who, unconfcious of the advantage of 
civilization, pined away through regret fox his native 
fnows* 

In 1569, the Italian method of book-keeping "was 
taught in England, by James Peek. His work,, printed 
in the black letter, is ftill extant ; and it&inftru&ions, 
though yerbofe, are practical r - . " 

In 1582, a fupply of water was brought by Peter. 
Morris-, a freeman of London,, to the higheft part of 
the city. He laid pipes over the tower of fet. Magnus. 

In 1588, the Chefjt at Chatham was eftabliflied,. which,, 
by means of a fmall deduftion from tjie pay of every 
feaman, provides an annual, allowance for. fuch as may 
chance to be wounded. 

In 1590, Elizabeth formed an eftablifhment at Weft- 
minfter, for forty boys," in every fpecies of claffical 
learning. The progress of Weftminfter fchool has 
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keen fteady and fortunate. Its-mafters have been, and 
are ftiil, as much diftinguifhed for their learning, as 
Ae ftuderils for fpirit and urbanity, 

The univerfity of Edinburgh was founded, in 1580, 
by James VI. on the fupplication of the magiftrates 
ruling that metropolis; who, , with the moflr opulent 
citizens, were the ben efa fte io and endowers, aided by 
donations of religious houfes and lands. Thefe are 
accordingly the fole patrons and vifitors, though James 
■ fcems to have wifhed to, be the fole patron, and to have 
k called " King Jarhes'fi college.** 

The Marifchal college at Aberdeen was founded, 
in 1594, by George, earl Marifchal, who endowed it 
with a confiderable landed eftate. The expenee of 
the building was chiefly <iefrayed by the town of Aber- 
deen. 

In 1589, coaches were firft introduced into England. 
The hackney aft paiTed in 169S, and hackney coaches 
were increased to 1000, in 1770. 
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CHAP. I. 

MILITARY HISTORY FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES VI. IN 1603, TO THE REVOLU-TION, IN 
1688. 

? * 

THE crown of England was never tranfmittcd 
from father to fon with' greater tranquillity, than 
it pafled from the family of Tudor to that of Stewart. 
James VI. king of Scotland, fon of. the unfortunate 
Mary queen of Scots, fucceeded Elizabeth to the throne 
of England, by the title of James I. and as his heredi- 
tary right was unqueftionable, and the late queen, with 
her dying breath, had recognifed the title of her kinf- 
•man, his acceflion was univerfally approved of by all 
orders of the ftate. 

James was not infenfible to the great flow of affec- 
tion which appeared in his new fubje&s, and being 
himfelf of an affeftionate temper, he feeras to have 
"been in -hafte to make them fame return of ktndnefe 
and good offices, in fix weeks after his entrance into 
the kingdom, he is computed to havebeftowed knight- 
hood on no lefs than 237 perfons; and titles of all 
kinds became fo common, that they were fcarcdy a 
mark of diftinftim* But as the king's favours were 
fhared out to v the Scottifh courtiers who attended hisi 
to England, proportionabfy in greater numbers than to 
thte Englifli, the latter did not fail to murmur. It 
muft, however, be owned, in juftice to the new king, 
that he left almoft aS the chief offices in the hamfs of 

-EKzabtfV* tmntftew, and truflod the owitfuft of p«»t>- 
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tal concerns, both foreign and doraeftie, to hi* £agltfh 
fubjefts. -. ■ 

Henry IV. of France, in conjui&Qion withthe-Uni- 
ted Provinces, and the nortkern v ^revf ns, now propofed 
a league to deprefs the exorbitant power of the hoafe 
of Auftria. But the genius of th€ Eoglilh monarch . 
not being equal to fuch va&oatexpri&s, and the love of 
peace being his ruling paflion, he declined it. 

Amidft this tranquillity, a confpiracy was carried on 
to fubvert the government, and tp feat on the throne 
the lady Arabella Stewart, the king's near relation by 
the family of Lenox, and delcended equally from 
Henry VII. Lord Grey, lord Cobham, fir Waiter 
Raleigh, and many other perfons of confederation, 
were concerned in this dangerous combination. Upon 
its being difcovered, , fome of them were, execti&ck 
The lords Cobham. and G#ey .were pardoned, after 
"they had laid their heads on the block; and fir Walter 
Raleigh, having received a relpite, was remanded to 
his confinement, in which he continued for feveral 
years.. 

It was an advantage to this monarch at xhe beginning 
of his reign, that the courts- of Rome and Spain were 
thought, to be his enemies ; and /this opinion was* iiL- 
creafed by the difcovery and defeat of the gunpowder 
treafoh. This was a fcheme of the Roman catholics* 
to cut off at one blow, the king, fords* and commons, 
at the meeting of parliament, when it wasalfo expefb. 
edT that the .queen and .prince o£ Wales would be pi^. 
<fent. About, ten days befoce the meeting, a Roman 
catholic peer received a Jetted which had been- delivered 
to his fervant by an. Unknown hand* earnefl.lv advifing 
him not to attend. . The nobleman, though he oonfi- 
dered the. letter as a foojifli attempt to frighten and 
ridicule him, thought proper to lay it before the king, 
who Undying the contents with^more attention, began 
to fufpecl fome- dangerous contrivance by gun«-p0wder 9 . 
and ordered all the vaults below the houfe. of parlia- 
ment to be,infpe£ted. A jujtice of peace was, there- 
fore, fent With proper attendants, wte ; fcding tw* 
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Faux before- thd door of the upfter houfe, immediately 
ieized him, and at the fame time difcovered in the 
vault $6 barrel* .of powder, which had been carefully 
concealed under - faggots and piles of wood. The 
match, and every thing proper for fetting fire to th« 
train, were fountf in Faux -s pocket, whofe countenance 
befpo&e his favage difpohtiort, and who, after regret* 
ting that he had loft the opportunity of deftroying fo 
many heretics, made a. full difcovery . The confpira- 
tors; who never exceeded 90 in number, being feized 
by the country people, confefled their guilt, and were 
executed in different parts of England. Notwithftand- 
ing this horrid crime, the bigotted Catholics were fo 
devoted to Garnet a jefuit, one of the confpirators, that 
they fancied mkttcrcs to be wrought by his blood, and 
in Spain he was confidexed as a martyr. 

James was much blamed for his partiality to favour- 
ites. His firft was^ Robert Cart, a private Scotfifti 
gentleman, who was created earl of Somerfet. He 
married the countefc of Eflex, who had obtained a di- 
vorce from her huftand, and was with her found 
guiky 'of poifoning fir Thomas Overbury in the 
Tower. The king, however, pardoned them both* 
His next favourite was George Villiers, a private 
Englifh gentleman, who, upon Somerfet's difgrace,' 
was admitted to an unufual {hare of favour and fami- 
liarity with his Sovereign. 

Having formed a fyftem of policy for attaching him- 
felf to the com* of Spain, that it might aflift him in 
recovering. the palatinate, James facrificed to that fyf- 
tem the brave fir Walter Raleigh, on a charge of hav- 
ing committed hoftilities againft the Spaniih fettlements 
in the Weil Indies. This great man finding his fate 
inevitable, collected aU his courage, and afted the con- 
cludjng- fcene of his life with bravery and refolution. 
Feeling the edge of the axe by which he was to be be- 
headed, be, faid, " 'Tis a fliarp remedy, butafureone, 
for all ills." He harangued the people in a calm and 
eloquent manner, and laying his head upon the block, 
with the utmoft compofure, received the fatal blow. 

The 



The king having Idft his dcfeft fon Henry prirtc* oT 
-Wales, who had am. invincible antipathy to a popifii 
?nacch, caft his eyes upon the infanta at .Spain, -as a 
yraper. wife f for his fan Charles, who. had fudeeeded<to 
chat principality, Buckingham, who was -a favorite 
*oth with the father afid the fon, availing iiirnrfetf of 
the prince'? romantic humour, propofed a fee ret £x- 
fiedition to the court of Madrid, asanafttff gallantry 
.which would render him more agreeable to the infanta, 
and give hkn an opportunity of feeing her perfon before 
the irrevocable union took place. The mind of the 
young prince was immediately inflamed with the idea, 
and, in an imprudent moment of conviviality, they 
fet out for Madrid, in difguife, with only three at- 
tendants. A* they paffed through Paris, tliey ventured 
to go to a ball at court, where Charles faw the princefs 
Henrietta, whom he afterwards efpoufed, and who 
was at that time in the bloom of youth and beauty , Id 
eleven days after their departure from London, -they 
arrived at Madrid, and •furj>rifed every body by -a ftep 
fo uruifaal among great princes. The young prince 
was received -by the Spam/h -monarch with every token 
of refpe&and attention, and by his prudent demeanour, 
daring his refidence there, joined to his youth and ad-, 
wantageous figure, endeared himfelf to the whole oourt. 
Buckingham, however, who had rendered hirrtfelf 
odious to the Spaniards by his arrogance, dreading the 
influence which that nation would acquire after the 
arrival of the infaifta, uied all his credit to prevent the 
match, when Charles, after a&ing a folemn farce of , 
courtihip, returned without his bride ; and had it not 
been for the royal partiality in his favour, the earl of 
Jkiftol, then ambaffador in Spain, would have brought 
the duke of Buckingham to the block. 

The oppofition made by parliament to the king's 
prerogative, which James exerted in many inftances to, 
an unufual degree, «was at this time carriedto a great 
height, ainl laid the foundation of thofe fatal ftrugglea 
between the crown and people, which took place in 
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the TuWfequent Teign. The two parties, called Whig* 
and 'Tories', were now formed. 

James iffietf 4n 1B25, in the 59fh year of his age, 
after k reign bVfer England of twenty tatfo -years. His 
reigfr* over Scotland wasalmoft of equal duration with 
his Kfe. In aH hiftorjr, it would be difficult to iinA a 
reign lefs Hluftrious, yet more unHemimed, than that 
of James in -both kingdoms. While he imagined that 
he Was only maintaining his own .authority, he en- 
eroached on the liberties of his people ; and while he 
endeavoured, by an exa£l neutrality, to acquire the 
good- will of all his neighbours, he was able topreferve 
Fully the efteem of none. His intentions were juft, 
but tuore adapted to the condtfft of private life, than 
to tfhe government of a great nation. His generofity 
bordered on profufion, iris learning on pedantry, his 
pacific difpontion on pufilkmimity, his wifdom on 
cunning, his friendfliip on light fancy and boyifli 
fondneh. * 

Charles I. wasfcorn at Dumftrmlrag, in Scotland, 
in 1600, and fucceeded his ^father James I. in ^6*5, 
when he married Henrietta of Titmee, <he daughter of 
Henry IV. Thc-fpmt'6f the people had forced the 
late king into a breach with Spain, and. Charles -gave* 
fo early indications of *hft Sefpotic -temper, that ; the 
parliament was remifs in 'furmihing him with money 
for carrying on the war. Having fent troops 'to *flm- 
the French calvtnilt's, they 'were 10 111 Supported , that 
Rochelle i$ reduced to extremity, by whitffc the 
proteftant ititereft received an* irrecoverable Wow in 
France. The blame of all the puhlrc mircarriages^was 
thrown upon Buckingham, who flickered himfclf \mder 
the royal proteftton, till he was dflaffinated- by one 
Felton, alubaltern officer, as he wks toady to embark, 
for the relief of Rochelle, which foon after furrendered 
to cardinal Richlieu, 

The death of the duke of Buckingham did not deter 
Charles from his arbitrary proceedings, which the 
Rnglrfh patriots in that enlightened age, juftly con-' 
tfdered as fo many acts of tyranny. Without authority 



of parliament, belaid arbitrary imposition* upon trade, 
which were refufed to be paid by many of the mer- 
chants and members of the houfe WtCOTWofts. . Some 
of them were imprifoned, and the judges jvere checked 
for admitting them to bail. The houfe. of .commons 
refented thofe proceedings by drawing up a jwoteil, 
and denying admittance to the gentleraaa-umec of the 
black rod, who came to adjourn them till it was finish- 
ed. This ferved only to widen the breach,, and the 
king diffolved the parliament ; after which he exhibited 
information* againjl nine of the moft eminent mem- 
bers, among whom was the great Mr. Selden, who 
was as much diftin&uifhed by his love of liberty, as by 
his uncommon erudition. They objefted to the jurif- 
diftion of the court, but their plea was over- ruled, and 
they were fent to prifon during the king's pleafure. 

Every thing now operated toward* the deftru&ion 
<|f Charles. The commons would vpte no fupplies 
without fome redrefs of the national grievance** upon 
which Charles, prefuming on what had been. pra£hfed 
ki reigns when the principles of liberty were lefs un- 
derftood, levied money upon monopolies of {alt, foap, 
&c. and raifed various taxes without authority of par* 
Uament. " „ 

. About this time a great number of the puritans, tired 
of the reftraint they experienced in England, em- 
barked for America, and there laid the foundations of 
a government, which poffeffed all the liberty, both civil 
and religious, of which they found themfelves bereaved 
in their native country. But at length their enemies 
prevailed on the king to put a ftop to the peregrina- 
tions of thefe devotees. As John Hampden, John 
Pym, and Oliver Cromwell, were among thofe who 
were prevented, by an order of council, from going in 
fome (hips that lay ready to fail, the king liad 
afterwards full leifure to repent this exercife of his 
authority, 

. Not long after, John Hampden acquired, by bis fpi» 
rit and courage, univerfal popularity throughout the na- 
tion. Having been rated at twenty {hillings Chip. 
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•money, 'for tin «ftate which* he poffeffed in the county 
of Buckingham, he tzfoWtd 'rather than tamely febmit 
to fo illegffl^afi impofitibn, to ftand a legal profecution. 
The cafe was argued' during twelve days, in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, before all the judges ; of England. 
But though the arguments, appeared to be in favour of 
Hampden, a majority of judges gave fefttence for the 
crown. Harnpden, however, obtained; by the trial, 
the end for which* he had fo generoufry facrificed his 
fafety and quiet. The people were roufed from their 
lethargy, and became fen fib le of the danger to which 
their liberties were expofed. 

In 164£, the king, in a folemn manner, fet up his 
ftandard at Nottingham; and in 1645, was fought the 
famous battle of Nafeby, which decided the quarrel 
between the king and the parliament, the forces of the 
latter having gained a complete viftory. Upon the 
approach of lord Fairfax, to lay fiege to Oxford, his 
majefty made his efcape from thence, and threw ninn 
felf into the hands of the Scottifli army. Oxford fuf- 
rendered in 1646, when the few remaining garrifons 
foon followed the example. The parliament then 
confufhed how to get the king out of the hands of the 
Scots, and to fend them back into their own coun- 
try. After feveral debates about the difpofal of his 
peffon, the Scots having received 200,0001. delivered 
him "up to the commiffioners of the parliament of 
England, who were fent down to Newcaftle to receive 
him. The feme day their army began to march for 
Scotland, and the king was conducted to -Holmby- 
houftf/ih'Northamptonfliire. He was afterwards re- 
moved to Hampton- court, from whence he made his 
efcape, and fled to the Ifle of Wight. He had hot 
been long there, when a party of Cromwell's foldiers 
ifeteed him, and conveyed huh firft to Hut fl>caftfe, 
from -then de to Wind for, and at laft - to Lbndon . 
Having carried hira before a courts of Juftice of their 
own erefting, after an extraordinary trial, they palled 
frat^ce of death upon him, ; and he* was beheaded be- 
fore his own palace, at Whitehall/ on the SOth of 
1 January. 
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January, 1649, in the 49tb year of his, age, and the 
24th ot his reign. 

] Charles had many virtues, but he fuffered himfelf 
to be guided by counsellors much inferior to himfelf 
in knowledge and judgment ; whilft he paid too much 
deference to the advice oi ljis confort, who. was fuper- 
ftitioufly attached to the errors of popery. 

The di Ablution of the monarchy la England, foon 
followed, the death of their monarch. The peers met, 
and- feat down their votes, as. ufual, to the commons, 
who did not dcigp to take the leaft notice of them ; and 
in a few days, the lower houfe pafled a vote, that the 
^oufe of peers w& ufelefs and dangerous* and was 
therefore to be aboliftied. The commons the.n ordered 
a new great, feal to be engraved, on which that affembly 
was reprefented, with this, legend,. On the firfl year of 
freedom, by God's faffing* reared, 1649 # And the 
forms of all public bufii^efs were changed, from the 
Ring's, name, toth^tofthe keepers of the liberties- of 
England. > 

The confufions which overfpread England after the 
death of Charles, and the unfettled humoura of the 
people, were only to be controuled by the great in- 
fluence, both civil and military, , acquired by Oliver 
Cromwell. This man, fuited to tine age in which he 
lived, and to- that alone, was equally qualified to gain 
the affeftion and confidence of men, hy whatwas mean, 
vulgar, and ridiculous in, his character, as to- command 
tjieir obedience by what was great, daring and enter- 
prifing. Familiar even to buffoonery with the meanefi 
gentinel, he never loft his authority. Tranfported to- 
ft degree of madnefsr with r religious extafies', lie never 
forgot the political pur^ofes, .to which that might 
f#rve. So that in a ihort time, the' commonwealth, of 
. which,, even at this early period, he- was the chief 
conduQor, found every thing compofcd into a -Teeming 
tranquility. 

, Being the fon of a,priwate gentleman, at Hunting 
don, Cromwell, was chofen member, for, Cambridge m 
the long parliament, and.beiBg^ndo>wedtwith,uzifl^ken 
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intrepidity, and much difiimulation, he rofe, through 
the gradations of preferment, to the poft of lieutenant- 
general under Fairfax.. In 1649 he was fent general 
into Ireland, when, in about nine months, hefubdued 
almoft that whole kingdom, and leaving his fon-in-law, 
Iretooy to complete the conqueft, returned to Eng- 
land. In 1650* he was* appointed commander in chief 
of all the commonwealth, and- fet out on his march' 
againft , the- Scoter who; had ripotifed the royal caufe, 
and; placed young Charles* the fan of their late jno- 
narch* on the throne. * In 1651, he totally defeated 
the royalifts atWorcefter, when the king himfelf was- 
Qbliged* to flee. . " - • , * 

Numberlefs were the difficulties which Charles en- 
countered inorder to elude the faaroh/of his enemies. 
At Bofcohel, a lone hpufe on the borders of Sfcaflbrd- 
fhire, he was fecreted by one Penderell, a farmer/ 
Andibfi his better concealment, he got up into an oak, 
where he flickered himfeif tw*nty-k>ur hours. This 
tree was afterward* denominated The Royal Oak; and 
for many years was regarded by the neighbourhood 
with great veneration. At length, after a variety of 
adventures and fufferingsv he landed fafely at Fef-camp, 
in Normandy, no lefc than forty perfons having at dif- 
ferent times- been privy to his efcape. 

Admiral Blake, and' other naval officers, now car- 
ried the terror, ofcthe Enghih name by fea to all quar- 
ters *of the globe, while Cromwell, having but little 
employment; began to be afraid that his fervices would 
be' forgotten* He went therefore without any cere- 
mony, wjtfe about 30$ ranfqueteers, and diflblved the 
parliament, after having loaded the members with the 
vikftreptoaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppref- 
fion, and. robbery of the -miotic. He next annihilated 
.the. council of; itate, with whom the executive power 
was* lodged, and transferred the adminiftration of go- 
vernment to 140 perfons whom he fummoned to 
Whitehall. Being in a (hor* time declared hrd pro- 
tt&me of the commoTfweakhs Gromwell e*ercifed greater 
power mutter that trtie> than bad ever been annexed \o 
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fb# regaWignky. He gave the command of all the 
iprcesf in Scotland to general Monk, and fait his own 
iJod, Henry,* to govern Ireland. < * 

Tfoe <*>i*rt of Spain having long oturted lawman the 
friendfcip of the fuccefeful ufurper, applied at hiu 
king Charles, who had removed his fiwrti 4 court- to 
Bruges ; and that prince railed four regiments of his 
own fubje£^, whom he employed m the Spanifh fer- 
vice. The prote&or feat over into Flanders 6000 
men, who joined the French army tinder mafrfhal 
Turenne. A battle was fought, . in which the Spani- 
ards were totally defeated, and Dunkirk, being foon 
after furrendered, was by agreement • delivered to 
Cromwell. 

The proteftor, however, reaped very little fatisf ac- 
tion from the fuccefs of his arms abroad. The filia- 
tion, in which he flood at home, kept him in perpetual 
inquietude. Having deceived every party, he had loft 
the confidence of all. But what gave him. moil con t 
cern was the eftmngement of hi family, Fleetwood, 
his fon-in-law, was enraged to difcover "that he enter- 
tained views of promoting his .own grandeur, more 
than of encouraging piety and religion, of which he 
rpade fuch fervent profeffions. Kirs. Fleetwood, his 
eldeft daughter, was fo violent a republican, that flie 
cpuld not with patience behold power lodged in a fmgle 
peribn, even in her indulgent lather. His other 
daughters were no lefs prejudiced in favour of the royal 
caufe. Above all, the ficknefs and death of Mrs. 
Claypole, his peculiar favourite, who, on her death 
bed, upbraided her father with all his fangurnary mea- 
fures, added to his anxiety. 

All compofure of mind was now foT ever fled from 
the proteftor. The afpeft of ftrangers was uneafy to 
hird. He never moved a ftep without guards, and 
feldom flept above tliree nights together in the fame 
chamber. v Society terrified him, and folitude Tvas not 
to be born. His health fenfibly declined, and be was 
AD 1658 ^ zec ^ with a flow fever, which termi- 
nated in his death, in the 60th year of 
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his age, and the 5 th of his prote&orfhtp. jUtfcelufc'. 
when nearly fpeechkfs, exprefled * wrflVfW Iks fon 
Richard fliould fucceed him, the counoil;inj mediate^- 
recogrofcd &» (ticeeffien. Fleetwood, in mhdk fe- 
,V0U?, it wat f^ppCkfed^CroHiwell had fiarmtfhr tnade 
. a will, renounced aii pretentions to the prdte&orfliip. 
Henry, Richard's brother, who governed Irelaod-wiUt 1 
popularity, enfored him the obedierlce of that kingdom*: 
Monk proclaimed him in Scotland. The army and * 
fleet acknowledged his title. Foreign minifters paid 
him the ufual compliments. And Richard, whofo 
unambitious chara&er would never hare led him to 
contend for empire, was tempted to accept of fo rich* 
an inheritance, which feemed to be tendered to him 
by the confent of all mankind. But as he wanted re- 
folution, and poflefTed none of thofe arts which were- 
proper ta gain.;afi eilthufiailic array, he foon figned his* 
own abdication* . • 

, Thus Hidden ly fell the femily.of the CromweHs:' 
Richard continued to p&ffefs a moderate eftate, and 
extended his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme old j 
age. His fecial i virtues, more valuable than the great- 
ell capacity, met with a recompenfe more precious r 
thai* noify fame. 

The reftoration of monarchy was effected by a genS 1 - . • 
ral concurrence of the. people, wlno feera to have 
thought that neither peace norproteftion were to be* 
obtained, till th2 ancient conftitution was eftabliflbed. 
General Monk, a man of military abilities, had the 
iagacity to obferve this, and, having rendered himfelf * 
abfolute matter of the parliament, re* * q; 16g0 * 
itored Charles II. after an exile of twelve . " . *» ■ •'- 
years, in France and Holland. Being bom on the. 
x'9th of May, 1630, Charles was now tliirty yeafsrofc 
age, pofleffed- of a good fhape, a manly figure, arid a 
graceful air. His whple demeanour and behavior 
was well qualified to fupport and increafe the popular 
rity he had acquired. To a lively wit and quick <convrj 
prehenfion, he united a juft uaderftanding, apcl a«gene-> 
ral obfervatibn both of men and things* I.Ibe cpfieft 
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nferiheil, \he jnaft unaffeQed politenefe^ the moft 
' <*tt#ag«% gfiety,. acAompa&sd bis c^yejrfatoaa ami 

hafcowtitra rather liki& a; companion than a monarch, 
' hi :*etained on the thro&e the iarair apea. af&biiify. 
And bemg totally devoid of refentiaent^ as meell from 
the ttatural lenity as cardeffnefe of haatcmpei, he in- 
timed pardon to the rooft guilty of hi* e^emiee* 

One of the firft ftepsof Charles's government was 
to pafs an aci of general indemnky. Thafe who had 
an immediate hand in the late king's death, were ex- 
cepted. Even Cromwell, Irettm, Bradflbaw, and 
others* now dead, were attainted, and their efiates for- 
feited. Vane and* Lambert, though none of the regi- 
cides, were alio excepted. Ten only out of four -fc ore 
were* devoted to immediate deftrutiioa. And thefe 
were aljL the fev.erities which followed fuch furious 
civil wars and convulfions.. Charles knew and culti- 
vated- tile true interests of his kingdom, till he was 
warped by pleafure, aad funk in. 'indolence. He has. 
been feverely cenfured foif felling Dunkirk to. the 
JFrench king for 250,000i. fterling, ta fiipply hisjiecef- 
fetes, aljter he had fqaiaodered the immenfe funis 
granted him by parliament. Among die evidences of 
his degeneracy as a king may be mentioned bis givkig 
way to the papula* clamour againft the lord chancellor 
Clarendon, as the <:liief advifer of die fale of Dunkirk. 
Though his lordlhip was a. man. of extenfwe? know- 
ledge -and great abilities, and. more lioneft ia his intent 
tions than^ moft oi his other miniiters, Charles facjificed 
him, to the fycophants of his. pleafnrable kaurs^ The 
great feat being taken, fuont him, lie withdrew into 
Bvance, where he lived in* a private manner, and £ur- 
wr&Lhk banifhment fix* years. 

The firft Dutch war, which began int. l6&S r was 
carried on with great} refolutioa and fpirit under the 
duke of .York ; hat Charles having naif applied the pub. 
Ik money which had been granted for tb» profecution 
o* it, the Dueeb, while 2 treaty of peace was depent)- 
ing> inf«loed frfe& royal, navy of' England.. They failed. 
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tip the ri^e* Me<*W!rf, &f faf a* Chatham, fnadefhc^ 
ielves mafters of Sheernefo,< tffkl burnt' fevera! rnen of 
war, ttge&cr witfr a lwagazirte fiift i>f -Jftfrea.' Not- 
wrthft»n4*ag thi# freacheroff* ilffforit, Chattel! con- 
eluded a frefcty"'<at Btfeda, fey which the <*olonjj of Net* 
York, itf tferifrAtteftca; ira& ceded bj the Dutch to 
the English. 

In 167*8, *hfc faiteoitt 1" knrf OafeS, and fome others," 
opened a p!#t, charging the pferpift* wiffc a defign to . 
nrtirdef the king, and to introduce popery. Though 
nothing could be htore ridiculous, than foifiri part* of 
their narrative/ yet & wa« fuppofted with the utmoft 
zeal oit the part or the parliament, \f hen the aged lord 
Stafford, Coleinan, fecretary to the ckrke of York, and* 
other papifts, wens executed. The duke hifnfelf waa* 
obliged' to leave tfbe^ount¥y. 

The-eart of ShkftWBufy; WtM waVat the head'ofthe 1 
oppofitionf, pufhext on the total e'xchifion of the duke* 
of York fforri ' the' tfirbfte. -He Was feconded by the* 
ill-adVifed duke of Mkninouth, andtltebHi, after paf-' 
(Jng t*he c^infftohs,' mHfcarried m the hbxtfe of pceri.* 
All fcnglajid Wa$ agafnfn a ftafne'. Lord Ruffd , *w1;iq % . 
bad-freef!" re*rfofkable H ]hvs* oppofition to the* papifli 
iticctflkm, Al^Vnori Sidney ,*aftd fevefa! other di4inl* 
guifhetf prroteftairts'wefe tried, eonderrrnetl, arid ftirFer'ed 
dealto. '* Evert the*eh^ of London was intirnicfated into 
tke measures of the* court, arid the* d'uke of York re- 
tinae?! i» triumph to Whitehall. It was tnought, how- 
eve^, tliaf Gharle* repented "of Forne of his- arbitrary* 
iterte, and intended to ha^e 1 recalled the duke of Mon- : 
mouth, a^weflW fo haVe taken foific J mbatfttres for the' 
future quiet of His refgn, when lie' was feized* \tatfr a ! 
furfden St of-iRnefsv and aftef languffhirig* a few day£« 
expired m the 5*JtB year of hrs age, and A n * ' • 

the *5th of h* feign. He had rnafried A * **' ^^ A 
Gatharirffc, infanta- of Portugal, By'whotfi he had re-* 
ceived a- lafge* fortune* inf ready .rrioriey, beftdeS' the' 
tdwrf ai^ fbrti*eft of Tangier; m Africa; but he left 
behind hrrti Ao- lawful ifftie. TW dcfieiirfants' of hi* 
G 3 riatufV 
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Natural fohs'and daughters "ire now amohgft thetndl 
diftinguilhed of the BritHk nubility. , . ., « 

.On the death of Charles, his brother the duk^of 
York' ww immediately proclaimed king, under the 
A D 1685 title of James II. The popular affeftum 
* / ' r towards htm was increased by the early 

declaration he made in favour of the church of England, 
which, during the latl reign, had formally pronounced *H 
refinance to the reigning king to be unlawful. Sooa 
afte? his acceffion, however, the duke of Monmouth, 
natural fon of the late king, landed at Lyme, in Dorfet- 
fhire, with only eighty-three followers, and publifhed a 
declaration, that his fole motive for taking arms, was,. to 
j>refervc the proteftant religion, and to deliver the «a~ . 
tion from the ufurpation of James. He affirmed likewife 
that his mother was actually married to Charles II. 
Having thus raifed an army in the weft ol England, he 
attacked the king's forces at Sedgemoor, near Bridge - 
water j and had it not teen for his own jnifconducl* 
and the cowardice of lord Gray, Jie might have gained 
a decifive victory. Though Gray and the cavalry* fled 
in the beginning of the action, the undifciplined in- 
fantry gallantly maintained the combat for three hours, 
when J 400 or them were killed in the battle and pur- 
fuk, and nearly an equal number made priibaers* ■.-••: 
Monmouth fled from the field -till his horfe ftmjk 
under him, and was at lait lound lying in a- cfctelj, 
covered With fern. When feized by hi* enemies, 4$e 
-hurft into tears, He wjote the moll futmifli^e letters . 
J io Peking, 'and conjured - him to fpare .tbeiiffUe of a 
~f>rbifier, : who had ever been attached to hivjntjerefh 
•Bfif James was iilexdraWe. . This i iavoot^e.^f. the 
'iedjile ^ras-attended u> life fcafcW fWith.a^leDtiiul 
J fcffWioi^ of tears. * Hg' waffled: the. eWeiiti^iej£ric< to 
-Hlftflto the error, ^hkhtehad^commjttiwi,in, lfefeea3- 
ingfhri JRuHeL • Tiie ptt^utibaifericcdbron^)c.to;x^. 
may the executioner, who ftruck a feeblelblimu > Jlje 
duke rai£bd r his h&fd ftti$ ttxtibfer^raadiookedai his 
face, 'as if to reproach hirnJ ^Jrfa \hte&$t$y]pii\dQ\aji 
his head a fccerid time, wjieo *^^^x<ocutione^ ibisak 

him 



Kftnragain and again to nty pvrpofe. The man now 
threw afide the axe; and cried out, 'that he was in- 
capable of' finHfein^ the bloody office, The fheriff 
oMiged.-nim* to renewthe' attempt ; ,and with tytp blow* 
more* the' head; way fevdred worn, .th* body* Thus 
perifbed, 'in »the SGth -^year of his, age, a nobleman, 
whs, in lefs -turbulent times, was well qualified to 
be an ornament to the court* and Serviceable to hit 
country. 

Had this vi&ory been managed' wkh prudence by 
Barnes, it woujd have tended -much to increase hit 
authority. Rut by -reafon of the cruelty' with which it 
was profecuted, ; and of the temerity , with which it 
afterwards Jnfyired hira, it was » the principal caufe of 
his downfall The* favagc colonel Kirfe, . on his firft 
entry into Bridgewater, without the leatt -enquiry into 
the nature of their guilt, ordered a gif at number of the 
prifoners to be executed, while he and r>is. company 
ihould drink the king's .health; and pbferving their, feet 
to quiver in the agonies of de ithV h/r comrnancjed ,the 
drums to beat; and /he trumpets to .found, paying lie 
would give them mufic to thair? dancing. About .tf 5(>. 
of thefe taiibrturtate people afterwards fell a prey to 
the no left farvage difpofnion of the cruel judge; Jcf- 
feries, who was appointed to try them. , Jan^cs* em- 
ployed the moft oftenfive meafures for rendcrisg.po- 
pery the eftablilhed religion , o£. his dominiops. , He 
pifceended to a power of difpenfmg \ath the, Jtnown 
laws; He inftituted on illegal ecclefiaftical courts 
openly received and admitted into his privy r council 
the pope's emiffaries, and treated them with uncom- 
mon reljpeft. The imprisonment of feven biflidjpf^ 
*ho preiented a petition againft. reading his cjeclaratton. 
fbrlioettyof confcience,< greatly alarmed his pxoteftant 
friends ; and his encroachments upon the civil ^n4 r *-\ 
ligious rights of his fubje&s we<e difapproved by ; .c 
pope himlelf. ..."'• 

in tbt« extremity, many great men in Englan rr* 
Scotland, applied for relief to William, crlnc- 
Orange, a man of great abilities, and the invct •• 



enemy *if Lewis XJV. wfco tt^n threatened Euix>pjf 
\yith chains. Accordingly the prince, who w«$ xhq 
nephew, ajpd foa-ip-law of James, embarked with 4 
fleet of 500 fail far England, avowing it tt> be hi* de- 
fign-to reftope the church and flate to their due right*. 
Upon his arrival, he was joined not only hy the Whigs, 
\>ut hy .many whom James had confitkred as his befi 
friends. Even his daughter, the princefe Anne, and 
her hufhand, George prince of Denmark left him, 
and joined the prince of Orange. 

Alarmed hy lb .many proofs of a general, difaffe&ioni 
and not daring to rep^ie truft in any one, the king em- 
braced the refolution of elcaping into France* He 
lent off before-hand the queen and the infant prince, 
under the cpnduftof the count Lauzun, an old favou- 
rite of the French monarch. He himfelf, fpon after, 
difrppeared in the night time* attended wly by iir 
Edward Hales, and made the bell of his way to a Jhip, 
which waited for him Hear the mouth of the Thames. 
But being feized by the populace at Feverfham, he 
returned to Rocheiter, and tram thence to London, 
where he was received with great acclamations. Urgec^ 
however, by his fears, he withdrew again t? Ho- 
chefter, from whence he privately retires fo tfyc fca 
cpaft, and embarking 911 poard 4 'frigate which waited 
for him, arrived fafely at Ambleteufe, in Picardy, 
He then baftened to St. Qermains, where be was re.' 
cejve?d by JLewi*, with the higheft geftroiity, fynu 
pathy, and regard. 

T.hys the qourage and abilijieji pf : the. ppnee of. 
Orange, f$cQjicje4 by furprifing good fajtUHe tl ' effe&ei 
the, 4elivevanee pf thi$ illand, and dethroned' ^ great 
jvinqe,, fupported by a formidable fleet,. a«4 a mimerott* 
apny. The fueceifion of the crown "fl.Ul fpinaioAd **>' 
b$ fettled, §ome advifed the pf ince -to otahn it by* 
right of cqnquell. A regent, wkhJimgly^ow^r, w*$; 
propofed by others. But after being agk#4?4 will^ 
great ml and ability, by .the pppofitfl fwpev 1*1 #kT 
noufe of peer^ th,er queJliojV.wap ferried tW»a^ing t , 
by twQ voice? oju|y ? . 'Jfo «^v«iuipi%/ljejre| , qre, p*ff*t) 
- , ; u abiU, 
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ft bell, by which the crown warn fettled on ihe priitc* 
and princefs of Orange, while the fole a jminiftration 
remained in the prince. To this fettlemcnt was annex* 
cd a r cbec4aration of rights, in which all the d limited 
(points between the king and people, were finally deter* 
*mn<ed. The powers of the royal prerogative were more 
narrowly circurnferibed, and more exactly defined, than 
m any former period of the Engliih government. * 

CHAP. II. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. A. D. 1603 — 1689* 

TH £ pacific reign of James I. was a ferres of theo* 
logical conteils, in which he {hewed himfelf 
more the theologian than the prince. The. religious 
difputes between the church and the puritans induced 
him to call a conference at Hampton cdurt, on pre* 
tence of finding expedients which might reconcile. both 
parties. It was the character of James's » councils, 
through hit whole reign, that they were more wife and 
equitable ih their end, than prudent and political in tin 
n&ms. Though juftly fenfible, that no part of civil 
admin titration required greater care or a nicer judge- 
ment than the conducl ot religious parties,* he had not 
perceived, tliat in the fame proportion as this practical 
knowledge of theology it requiiite, the fpeculative 
refinements in it are mean and even dangerous in a 
monarch* By entering zealoudy into frivolous de- 
putes, - James gave them an air of importance and dir-» 
jiky, which they could notvOthcnrife have acquired * 
and being hitnfelf enlifted in .the quarrel*, he could uo 
longer fcavs r^eourfe to contempt and ridicule, the 
onjy proper method of appeaftag it. The puritans. 
ha4nc*.y^i4&pa^^ church, nor 

opealy announced epifcopacy. Though the fpirit o£ 
the* parties was confiderably different, the principal 
fubjesfl* of difptrte were concerning the crofsin baptifmy 
the ring in marriage, tjie ufe of the furplice, and the 
O 4 bowing 
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towing at Ikenameaf Jefas.. Thtfe w^^yihc.nugb^ 
ty queftions which were. i(blenin)y.Vgita^ t .4»Qfo^i~the 
king and his minifters in the conferea^e atjigfepfcOn- 
court* between foxne bifliopa and digiii£e4/cle$gy inert 
on the one .hand, and -fame leader* >Gf^*cpi«33fMC3l: 
party on • the. other. The puritan^ c^pjUinc^Qf m 
gartial and unfair management #f. the <Wpute> : The 
King, it muft be cpnfeffed, from the beginning ofjtbe 
conference (hewed- the ftrongeji propenfity to the efta- 
blifljed church, and frequently inculcated a maxirn, 
which, though it has fome foundation, is to be received 
with great limitations : No £t/hop 9 No King- The 
bifhops, in their iurn, were very- liberal of their praifes 
towards, the royal difputant; and the archbifliop of 
Canterbury faid, that undoubtedly his majeftyffake ty the 
Jpecial affifiwee of God's fpirit. 

In 16 IT, James attempted to eftabliih epifcopacy in 
Scotland, but the. zeal oi the .people haffled his dehgn.t 
He.rnuft firft.have procured an acknowledgment oi 
Kis .own authority in all fpiritual caufes ; and nothing 
cp.uldbe more contrary to the practice as well as. prin- 
ciples of rhe prefbyterian clergy.. The .ecclcfiailical- 
Court? podefied the power of pronouncing excommu- 
nication. That femence, beudes the fpiritual confe- 
cjuences fuppofed to follow from it, was attended with, 
immediate 'effects of the rnplt important nature. The- 
perfon excommunicated was ihunned by every, one a*, 
irofane* and impious. His whole effote, during his 
ife time, and ,all his .moveables, for ever, were for-, 
feited tq the crown. The king* therefore, could .only 
extort a vote from the general affembly of the kirk, for 
t^ceiving certain ceremonies upon which his heart was 
more particularly fet ; namely* kneeling, at the fecra- 
merit,' the* private adrniniftration of it to fick perfons, 
ttje: confirmation of children, and the obfervance. of 
chriflrf#s and o£her feftivals, This conftrained con* 
fent of the k prefbyterian clergy was belied by the inwar4 
fentiments oi all ranks of people : even the fe\y, over, 
whom religious prejudices have lefs influence, thought. 

national. 
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national honour facrificed by a fertile imitation of the 
modes of worfhip praerifed in England. 

In the reign ot Charles I. when the common! ot 
England proceeded to carry their fcrutiny into his ma- 
nagement of religion; his indignation was roufed, and 
he diflblVed the parliament. 4 The commons, -on thi» 
oc cation; behaved with great boldnefs. As foon a* 
they had the firft intimation of the king's defign from 
the fpeaker, who immediately left the chair, they 
puflied him back into it ; and two members held hint 
there, until a fliort remonftrance was framed, and paf- 
fed by acclamation rather than by vote. In that re- 
monftrance, all who fhould feek to introduce popery 
• or Arminiarnfm, were declared enemies to the com-, 
mon wealth. 

The difference between the Arminian doftrihes, and 
thole of the efiablifhed church, related chiefly to the. 
tenets of predeftinatioh and abfolute decrees, which 
had been every where embraced by the firft reformers,, 
and were ftill maintained in all their rigour by the 
Puritans. The Armenians, by afferting the freedom of 
die human will, and diffufmg other rational opinions* 
had rendered themfelves obnoxious to thefe violent en- 
thufiafts. Some of that fecY had obtained the higheft 
preferments in the church. Laud, Montague r and other 
bifhops, the chief fupporters of epifcopal governments 
were all fuppofed to* be tainted with Arminianifra.. 
The feme men and their difciples, in return for the' 
favour fhewn them by the court, were the ftrenuou* 
preachers of paflive obedience", and an uaconditiohal. 
iubmiffioa to princes. 

: *Charles, whofe religion had a firong tinfiure . o£ 
fuperftitibri in it, required a rigid, conformity to the 
ancient ceremonies, to which he- was prompted bjf 
Laud, bilhbp of London,, whom he raifed to the fee pf 
Canterbury, andinvefied with uncontrouled authority* 
over the* confeiences of the people. The religion, 
which the archbifhop wanted to eftabliih,, differed very 
little from that of the church of Rome.. The Puritans- 
therefore regarded him as the forerunner of antichrifh 
O 5 XT - 
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Nor trere die Puritans fingular in ibis opinion. A 
court lady, daughter of the carl of Devooftire, having 
turned catholic, was afked by Laud, \\er reafon lor 
changing her religion : ,fc It is chiefly," artfwered ihe, * 
" becatsfe I hate to travel in a croud." Ti*e meaning 
of thefe words being demanded, ihe replied* " I per- 
ceive you* grace and many others are making hafle to 
Rome ; and therefore, in order to prevent my being 
joftled, I have- gone before you." In a word, Lauds 
chief obje&ion to popery feeras to .-have- beea the fu- 
premacy of the holy fee, to which he did not chufe to 
fubjeft his metropolitan power. His ambition and 
bigotry, however, at laft brought him to the block. 

/When Cromwell affumed the reins of government, 
he granted an unbounded liberty of confcjcace, to all 
but catholics and episcopalians. He waa moil favour- 
able to the independents. He paid alio . configurable • 
attention to the miJlenariar«.or^//ir7«ff«r/v^ w», who- 
bad great intereft in the array, and whofc narrow un- 
derftanding and enthufiaftic temper aflbrdeA full Scope 
for the exercife of his pious deceptions* Thefe rneo* 
while they anxiouily expected the fejurnd commg of 
C brill, beHeved. that the faints, among wbo*a they coa-. 
fidered themfelves to ftand in the firifc clafe,. were, only 
entitled ta govern in the mean time. Gnwaw-eli, inj 
conformity with this way q£ thinkings told them b« 
bad only ftept in between, the' living and the dmeL, tcr 
keep die nation, during that interval, from becoming 
a prey to the common enemy. 

- Cromwell, in great meafure conciliated, the. affec- 
tion- of the prefbyterians, by joining fcbem in.a com- 
itaffion with fomc independent^ tie "fee triers of thufc 
that were to be admitted to benefices,' and alfo to dijC- 
j?ofc of all the churches. tkkSMr wrare ia the gift of the 
coown, ofLihe dnfliops* aad of the cathedra] churches. 
The* candidates for holy orders were *no more v per- 
flexed with queftion* concerning their progrefj iu» 
Oseek and Roman, erudition, or concerning their ta- 
)cat for pro tine arts and feienceau The chief ©bieft 
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of fcrutiny regarded their advances in grace, and fixing 
the critical moment of their converfion. 

With the pretended faints of all denominations, 
C^romwelJ was familiar and eafy. Laying afide the 
ftate of proteftor , Which, on otner occasions, he well 
knew how to maintain, he infinuatod to . them, jhat 
nothing brtt neceflity could everoblige him to inveft 
him' felt With if. He talked fpiritually to tbeta. Hfe 
fighed, he wept, he canted, he prayed. 

In the reign of Charles II. great rigour ajid ffetfe- 
rity were exefcifed agatnft the prefbyteriantf, and all 
other nonconformifls to epifcopacv, which* was agaifl 
eftabliftied with a high hand, both in. England and 
Scotland. .... 

James II. more imprudent ahd ttotef arbitrary than h\& 
predccetfbr, lent an ambafladot extraordinary to Rome; 
in order to ex pre fs his obeifattce i6 ihfe pdpe, ana td 
feconcile his kingdoms to the catholic cbrfmrafriott; 
The pontiff, inftead of being pteafedf with this 1 forward 
ftep, concluded ' that a fcfteme, Con'duftediwitft fo- 
much inAfcretioH, could not be ftfcCfiftful, and trtaterf 
(he embafly wi<h negleft. The orfly pWof of "cbrfi^ 
plailatice* which James received (torn thb, pdp^ wrf 
his fending a nuricio to England- £dtfr ' cathohr hlti 
fliops were pubficly confecrated in thfc kills'* chapel; 
and fentout undef the title of tficafs apoftolkaJ, to ex'i 
ercife the epifcopal fun&iori in theif ffcfpe&iye dWefe$ T ' 
Their paftoral letters, direflfed to the lay catholics* *of 
England, were printed ahd diipterfed by Ae exprefl 
permiflion of the king. The fegtitaj; clergy ofth;Jf 
communion appeared ai cdxift in th£ habits, of theft 
order; and looie of fhem were t$ iti&itctee^ as & 
boaft, that, in a little time, Ihev hx>ped to Walk in pro- 
ceffion througfi ihe eapkal. This; ehCTo'&agcficAtf qf 
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T j NDER the re^gn <^f the Stuarts, the natfiM^Jbegan 
\J to recover fronts .long lethargy. Jarnets L a 
prince rather imprudent than tyrannical, drew back 
the veil which 1 had hitherto difguifed fo many ufurpa- - 
tions, and made an oftentatious difplay of what his pre- 
deceflors had* been contented to enjoy. * He afferted 
|hat the authority of kings was not to he^ontrouled, any 
more tuan'that of God' himfelf. Like him* they were 
omnipotent; and^hpfe privileges, to which, -the people 
fo clamorbufly laid claim is .their inheritance, and birth- 
right, were no more than an effeft of the grace and 
toleration of hip royal, ancqftors. Thefe principles^ 
announced from the fthrojie, and refounded from the 
pulpit, r fpreaH an uniyerfal alarm. A new light had 
begun to rife upon the nation, through, the extenfion 
of commerce and th$ .art' of printing, andafpirit of 
pppofition frequently difplayed itlelf in this reign y to 
Winch, thfc Britifh rhonarchs had not,' for a long time, 
been accuftomed. n But, the ftorm, which was only 
gathering in the clouds during the reign of James, 
began to vent itfelf under his , fucceflbr, Charles I, 
The general notions of religion, by a lingular concur- 
rence, uniting 'with the love of liberty, the fame ipjrit, 
whjchjhad rnade 'an attack' on the eflabliflied faith, fvow 
direfcled Hfe)f to politics ; and Charles had to cope 
jwith a whole nation put in motipn, and direfted by an 
affembly ' o\ fjiatefmen. The compulfory loans, and 
taxes, difeuifed under the name ot benevolences, were 
ideplared^o^?' contrary to law \. arbitrary irnprifon- 
iment^, ^ndtKei&xercifejOf the martiaUaw, k >vere abo- 
Iifliecr'; tne * coujrt\of liigh commiffion, and the ilar- 
chamber, we're 'fiippreffed ■ ; and the conftitution, freed 
frbm the apparatus of defpotic powers, with which the 
Tudor* had obfcur«d it» was reflored to its ancient 
'- • 4 * luftre. 
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luftrc. Charlei'coutd not* recoiicite'hitnfelf to limita- 
tions and reftraints fo injurious, as he thought, to 
fovereign authority. 'Hifr difcourfe and conduft be- 
trayed his fecret defign. Diftruft took pofleffion of 
the nation. • The ftorm burft forth. The tempeft 
blew from every point of the compafs. The confti- 
tution was rent afttnder, and Charles exhibited in Ms 
fall an awful example to : the diifverfe. 

The royal authority being thus annihilated, the 
Englifh made fruklefs attempts to fubftitute a republi- 
can government in its ftead. Subjected, at firft, to 
the power of the principal leaders in the long parha-^ 
merit, they faw that power expire, only to pals, with- 
out bounds, into the hands of a prote&or. Charles II. 
was therefore called over, But this monarch appear- 
ing to be bent upon the recovery of the ancient powers 
of the crown, the nation foon faw into his defigns, and 
refolved to take away thofe remnants of dcfpotifm, 
which ftill made a part of regal prerogative. The laws- 
againft heretics were repealed ; the ftatute for holding 
triennial parliaments was enafted ; and, the habeas corpus 
aft, that ^barrier of perional fafety, was eftab lifted. 

On the death of Charles, "began a reign which 
affords a moll exemplary lefibr*l>oth to kings aiidt 
people. James II . hurried away, by a* foirit of deibo*; 
tifm and monkiih zeal, not only extorted fromhis uto- 
jefts unlimited obedience, but bought to eftabtifb on. 
the ruins of a religion, held moft dear by the nations a.* 
mode? of faith which repeated ads of the ^ legislature 
had profcribed. The people, feeing t^eir liberty thus; 
attacked, even in its firft principles, 'had recourfe to* 
that* remedy which reafbn and nature;! ppinted . out* 
They withdrew the allegiance, which they had fworn 
to James, and thought themfelves abfolved from their 
oath to a king, who himfelf disregarded the oath he had 
made to his fujjge&s. ' The: throne ^a$*nov«,ileQlai l ed» 
vacant; and a new line of fv^c^effion ettajfcliflied,, .when 
an advantage was taken of the rare 6p|^rtunky.e£<en* 
tiering into a compa&l between kimg aind;.people v .The* 
revolution of 1688, therefore, is the third ^ran4-*f8» 
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indie hiftory.ef th* 2itfgj^<*4&b*i»ii. The grtar 
charter had? marked out the .limits wkjtin \fhich the 
royal authority aught to be confined j fonae outworks 
wereraifed in the rdign of Edward I. but the c ire una- 
vallatiwi waSihot. completed Jtill the revolution. 

: \ CHAP. IV. 

LEARNING.? A. .Dv. 160S — 168$, 

THE reign of James I. was diftinguifhed by the 
labours of many eminent authors, both in profe 
and verfe,'bur. <moftly in a fed ta£e. The pun was 
common in. tine pulpit,, aftd the quibble was propagated 
from the throne,; His Baftiuoti Dorm* however, and 
ail his fpeebhefr ta parliament; evince, that James pof- 
feffed no mean genius. . If he wrote concerning 
witches and .apparitions, who in that age did not admit 
the rtaliy of thefe fictitious beings ? The great glory of 
literature, during this reign,, was. lord Bacon. It we 
con&kii the) variety of talents difpUyed by this mau„ 
as a ptibhc ipeakc« v . a.nwtlof bufmeis^, a» wit,, a cosr- 
tier* a wn»p^otov an author, ahdi a philofopher, he is 
juftly tlie objefik oftrfir admiration, v 

Charier L was a 'good judge, of writing, and was 
thought by feme mode anxious* about, pucity of ftyle* 
than became a monarch. In his .turbulent roignv men 
of. wafi abilities .made .their . appearance* Then the 
force arfidl c(Hn|»fefsi i©£.ou* language were in ft fully 
teied in the Jraftlic papeia of: the king and parliament;* 
atui iitthe bold eiaquftnce.of the Speeches of the two 
parties.. ThentwasjjrDwfed, m political and theological 
cpntroyerfy, she vi^DDous genius of John: Milton, which 
afterward brake . forth' wkti So ta&di luAre in the poem 
©fc Paradife Loft, .um|nd9ionat)ly.tbe graatcfl effort of. 
lmman.isxagitiatiai?. .Nocpi>dfr y acucientos modem, is 
£o«£uklimeira.h>s cenceptWjfts* asi-Milton;. arret few: have 
ever eqi^alicd lutaki b«diiief» ef deftrijtion, or flrength 
•GcxpreuW*. . > : , : « v ; - .., 

Crom- 
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Cromwell, though himfelf a barbarian, was riot irr« 
fenfible to' literary, merit. U (her, though a bifhop r 
received a pen (ion from;h*m; Marvel and Milton 
were in his fervice* Waller, his relation, was caref- 
fed by him, -and always* faid,> that*he Protector was 
not io illiterate, as people commonly imagined. He 
inieaded to liave erected a* college at JDurhani tot tlpc 
benefit of the -northern counties? It mufl however, 4ba- 
coafefled,. that tile wretched fanatici&st,. which fo mu^h, 
infe&ed the parliawne^ary 'party, was no kfs destruc- 
tive of taite and fciance, than -of all law and order. 
Gaiety and wit were profcribed. Human learning, 
was generally defpifed. Freedom of enquiry was* 
dete tied, C ant and. by poc r i i'y alone were en c ouraged . 

Amid A the thick .cloud of enthuiiaftn; $rhicib 4>ver- 
fpread the aatien, during the commonwealth and 
prot^ftculhip,. there were a few- fedate phUofpphers, 
who in tfae retirement of Oxford, cultivated their 
j^eafori, and eiiabliihed conference* fct the mutual 
commuaicatiorr of their discoveries ia. why fie • and 
geometry*. The celebrated Boyle, and AVilkins, a 
clergyman, who ha4 married Cromwell V fi ft er, au4 
\\^afte / rwards bi&op of Chefter v pronaioted thefe phi- 
Wfopttcal,-c«ijiv-€r1auorii. Immediately after* the ref- 
qora£ioai fc thefe men* procured a* patent, and,> having 
enlarged feheic rajimber, wtre deaentifiaied the Rsyal 
Society. But this- patent wai ail they obtained from 
the king. Though Charles was a- great lover of *h|B 
fcieneetf, pamcula#lychet»iftry aikl rnefehanics, beapi- 
jnated them by his example alofte* *** by has bounty. 
His. craving courtiers ami roilhrelfesv /by wb«n he was 
perpetually fur*oun<ted, engcoffed all faia expense* and 
ieffc hin* neither saoaey nor afc*enti<m lew literary 
naerit. His- contemporary, Lewis XIV.; far exceeded 
him io. liberality. Behdes penfiems * Gon&rred on 
.learned mea throughout all Europe, his academiet 
jftf re duse&e£ by oak*, an<i f upperted by fajaripte> 
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AGRICULTURE, for rfiarfy 1 tehturiesv wa* *eiy 
imperfeft in Britain. ,N The %adetv;tra*fitibrts fo 
often mentioned by Wftoriatis, from 'tfte'lowdft to the* 
higheft price of grairi, and the prodigious inequality of 
its value, in different years, are fumcient proofs that* 
the product depended on the feaTons, and that art con- 
tributed very little to guard againftthc injuries of the 
heavens. Confiderable improvements-were now made 
in this beneficial art. A numerous catalogue might be 
formed of bodks and pamphlets, treating of huf- 
bandry, written about this time. The nation, how- 
ever, was ftill dependant on foreigners for daily bread; 
Though the exportation of grain afterwards formed a* . 
confiderable branch of its commerce, there was in thitf 
period a regular importation from the Baltic, 'as welt 
as from Trance ; and if it ever flopped, the bad confe-* 
quences were fetrfibly felt by the nation. - Two' mil- 
lions fterlingvent out lit one tifhe for com. It was- . 
not til] the fifth of Elizabeth, that the exportation of 
corn had been allowed in England > and Camdefr- ob- 
serves, that' agriculture, from that moment, received* 
new life and vigour. } • ' ; 

Before the crvil wars; agriculture and the firre ant* 
were favoured at court, and a good fafte began to pre** 
vailjti the nation, \inrfer the aufpices of Charges It 
Inigo joties Was 7 ijfrafter of the king's' buildings." He 
was afterwards persecuted by parliament, on account of 
the part which he had in rebuilding St. Paul's, and for 
obeying fome orders- of council, 'by which he was di- 
rected to pull down houfes, in order to make room for 
that edifice. Charles,, notwithstanding his narrow re- 
venue, and his freedom from all vanity, lived ia fuch 
magnificence, that he poflefled twenty-four elegantly 
f urnifhed palases, fo that when he removed from one to 

another, 



another, lie had no oceafion to take any thing with him. 
The king loved piftures, fometimes handled the pencil 
himfelf, and was a cc^noiflbir. i*the art. The pieces 
of foreign matters were bought up at a Vaft price. 
The value-«>f.{iiftures wa? doubled iiv£urope, by the 
emulation between Charles and Philip IV. of Main, 
who were touched, by the fame elegant paffioi*. Van-, 
dyke. was. carefled and enriched at court. Laws, wh^ „ 
had not been furpaifed by any iruiucian before hitn* 
was much beloved by the king, who called him the 
father of raufic. 

In poetry, Waller, whofe .talle was formed under 
the firft Charles, and who wrote during the brightefl 
days of the fecopd, is one of the chief refiners of our 
verification^ as well as language. Lee, whofc drama- . 
tic talent was great, introduced into blank verie that 
fotaum pomp ot found, which was long much affefted* 
by bur modern tragic poets. The pathetic Otway 
brought tragedy down to the level of domeftic life, and 
exemplified that iimplicity of expreflion, fo well.fuitcd 
to the .language, of the tender paflions, But Otway, 
in other refp$£U, is by no means fo chafle a writer ; 
nor was the reign of Charles II. though crowded with 
men of genius, the sera either of good tafte or of deli- 
cate fentunents, , 

The, painters were not more chafle than the poets. 
Nympus bathing, or voluptuoufly reoofmg on the ver- 
dant ibd, were the common objects of the pencil. 
Eyen tjie female portraits of fir Peter Lely, who was 
patronifed by the kiflg on his refloration, are more cal- 
culated to- provoke Joofe defire, than to impre/s the 
mind with any idea of the reputable qualities of the 
ladies they were intended to reprefenu 
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IlQCRAI»ftICAL -SKETCffES. A- t). 1603— 1G&6. 

<>/J? KWfer Rakigb, an illuftrion* navigator and 
^ hiAorian, bora in 1552, did eminent fervkes to 
queen Elisabeth, particularly in the tiifcovery of Vir- 
ginia, and .in the defeat of the Spanifh Afmada. H« 
lived in full happinefs and honqur during. her reign ; 
but on the acceffion of king James, lie loft his msereft 
at court, and being ^unaccountably accuied of high trea- 
son, was condemned to die* By the iotereft of h« 
friends, however, »he was reprieved, and* committed 
priibner to the tower of London, where he wrote hi* 
*' Hiftery of th World" a work of fach uncommon 
merit, that it procured his reJeafcment. He then re- 
ceived a commifliorvfrom the king-, to go and explore 
the golden mines at Guiana, where his elded fon Wal- 
ter was killed by the Spaniards, and the Town of St* 
Thomas burnt by captain Kevmis* Upon this, count 
Gondamar, the Spanife amfeaflidor, making heavy 
complaints to the king, m order to appeafe ram, fir 
Walter was apprehended in Devonshire, his native 
county, and condemned an his former attainder, an 
inftance of injuftice and cruelty unparalleled in our an* 
pals. It gave the higheft offence then, and lias ever 
AD 1615 fi 1K: * keen mentioned with general in* 
* diffnation. He fuffered decapitation 
with gfeat fortitude, in Old Palace yard, Weftrausfter. 
About the fajtae time died lord Nfipkr, a Scottijh noble- 
man, who diftinguilhed himfelf by the invention of 
logarithms. He alio difcovered trie arithmetical rods 
which go by his name. His lordfhip was not only an 
able mathematician, but a learned theologian, and 
wrote a curious book on the Revelations* 

William Camden* who died in 1623, has rendered 

his name immortal by a work, entitled Britannia* being 

^"a hiilory of the aucierit inhabitant* of Britain, their 

original 
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original, rnan»ers> andl*w*. irr 1&9$; lie w& *£- 
painted head matter of Weftmki#cr ickool, while he 
enjoyed, a prebend in Sah&ury cathedral, without 
being in order*. Mr. Hume lays, thai bis Life of 
Qutrn Etiztbeth, *' if die be& hiiiorical p/aduelttai of 
any Engli{hma^l• ,, 

Lord chancellor Bacon, vifcount of; J}t. Alhafl's, the 
father of experimental phikftyhy, was twie of the greateft 
and rrloft iisiverial geniuies that apy-s^g* or* country 
ever produced. . He was noticed when . a child by 
queen Elizabeth, and gave fuch early indications of 
his future eminence, tliafc (he ufefd to Gall him her 
" young lord-keeper." Being accufed of bribery and 
corruption in his higU office^ in the reign of James \% - 
he was fined 40,0001. and fenfcenced to be confined in 
the Tower during the king's pleafurei He .was fooa 
reftored to liberty, had his fine remitted, and was fum- 
moned to the firft parliament of Charles L It muft 
not be omitted thai the-greateft part of the blame ati 
taches to his fervants. Of this he was fo fenfible, thai 
during his trial, as he patted through the room whert 
his domeilics were fitting, when they all *ofe up on hit 
entrance, .he raid, " Sit down* my mailers, your rife 
hath' been trrry fall/' After his diigracc he went into 
retirement, wlwre he devoted humelf to his beloVed 
ftudies. He died in MhM>. His writings, which art 
an indtirn&bte treasure of found wifdoiu, .< were pub*, 
lifted man elegant form, in 117 &* * 

Sir EdwardCtk&i lo*d chief ju&ice <|f England, who 
died in JtffH, wail a very emine*** lawyer. His Infti- 
tubs, ,ia four parts, are invaluable. The iiril pit t* 
a, comp^nt on fir Thomas Littleton's Tewfflm. Ha 
met with many changes of fortune ; was' fornetifl&es or* 
juwer, arid fouult-imes in difgrace; He was, however, 
io excellent an making thebeff of a-difgrace, that king 
James ufed to compare lum to* a cat, who always fell 
upon her legs. 

Benjamin • Jonfan^ after being a bricklayer* and 9 
foldier, acquired great celebrity as a dramatic writer, 
with the fcifcltance of his friena Shatefpeare*. At the: 

accdlion 
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aCteffibn of Jtmes I. fee-had the honour of preparing 

the device for the entertainment o$ the king, in his 

jaffigtf k&ai the Tower to Weftmirtfter abbey. In 

♦1621 he" ww appointed poet -laureat, when the annual 

&laiy ^f TOO marks was raifed to lOOl. He died in 

1657, arid On his grave fWnei in Weftminfter abbey f 

irfthfe foWdwing infcfiption : v 

■•■!•• * 0/ RartB^tJonJm^ ' 

J*A» tkmfdat^ a celebrated patriot, hV.the feign; of 

Charles I. difthiguhlted himfett" bjf his* apportion* to 

the payment of ftip money, by which he" -acquired 

great popularity. Having obtained a feat in the 1 hotafe 

of cotnmtfns; he fodn became a leading man, and at 

the fcommenceriient of the civil war, took* up tfms 

againit the foyalrfts, but Was cut off early4>y a mbrlal 

Wound, which be received by a ptftol burfting in - his 

a n . - < hand, in a fkifmifh with prince Rupert. 
t\. u. it>*z. Wh<?n ^ ffive obediencc and I10 n. r e(Jft. 

ance'Were difgraccdby'law^ he was efteetned byooth 
|>artie% tfs A grtat* and* good man. Mr. Gray^ in his 
Incomparable ekgy} has painted -him ih the gloriour 
odcKirs^of a warm arwt a&ive-patribt, \ 

'' ^-i— a — " who with daimtlefs bfcaff, ' " ; 
. . •« The little tyrant of Ms fields withftood, 1 '- ' 
''- ' Mgo Jones* a famous drchiteft, who died 'in 5 !<**?", 
was furveyor general of the royal works, *nd hfcd the 
toanagwnent ot the mafijUes a'ndintModesfbr theen* 
.tettainment* of the -eotJrt, This? bought fcin% 4tttb a 
fqAiabfrle with Ben Jonfbn, his ; cofcdjiitor,* who ViSi- 
ciiied him in hifc comedy af Bareholonfe\#-»falir t * uflddr 
the name of Lantern Lmthrhmd. He cW6*gned''t6e 
palace of Whitehall, ,the Banqueting-houfe f : -andfeve- 
nil other buildings', * « ** 

Wilfiani Harwy* phyficiart to Charles I. difcovened 
thd circulation of the * blood, and the -motion of the 
heart 'in animals* Thi* dtfcovery made a great re- 
volution in the HTcience* of phyfic, and many foreign 
prafiitionei* endeavoured to rob the author of his due 
honour, by afcribing it to other perfons, and among 
ihe reft to father Paul of Venice. But the right of our 

learned 



learned countryman has long face -been in lly eftablifh* 
ed, ( He died iri .1657. .. » , , . % . 

Abraham CasvUy* whfr /tyed, in 1)667 r was a poet jof 
great ingenuity aod vigour -of tUyu^iU ./* Of all. 
authors,' feys j$r. A/lcUJ'op., t« none^ver abounded fo 
moch in wit, according to ^Locke's true de^nition of it 9; 
as Cowley.'\ His profe writings pleafe x by tfce honefty t 
and goodnefs which they c^prefs, and even by their 
fpleen and melancholy. ,- >- 

Sir Jain Denbcm> whole Qofxr^s HHI ha* been com*. 
mended by afl men of tafie, died in 1668. With re* 
ference to this poem, Dr. Johnfon fay*, that "he 
feems to have been the author of a fpecies of com- 
position that may be denominated local poetry, of 
which the fundamental fubjeft is fome particular land- 
scape, to be poetically described, with the addition of 
futn embelliuunents as may be (applied by hiftorical- 
retro fpeel, or incidental meditation.' ' , 

J$hn Milton* who .died ia 1674, during a ftate ©f 
poverty, blindnefs, djfgrace, clanger, and old aget 
comjxued that wonderful poem, Parsdife JUft* which 
not only furpaffed all the perfufmaaces ul his content 
notaries, but all* t&e coropofitions, which had flowed 
from his pen, during the, vigour of his age, and the 
heicfit ,of his profperitv*. This circuraftance is not'the , 
leaft remarkable of -all tbofe which attend that great 
genim» It is well known, that this great man *ever 
<Wy*4 t?» bi$ lifetime the reputation which b* de* 
ffjsvcc!.r ^WhHlo^e talks of one Milton, as hie calls 
him, a bhpd.man, w^o was ettjpipyed in tranflatiaga, 
trpaty with Sweden into Latin. < TWe farm* of ex+ , 
pre($w arer amufing to oofteojy, who c<ynWer. htair 
obfeure \Vhitlocke himfelf, though lord-keeper, and 
^ajpb&Qador* has become ia»e#^j^i{i^\a{vMik6n. 
He jtgd three daughter, two of w(iom ij&d to read. to 
him in. eight languages* qfepugh *hey UjaAericood none 
but tbei^ mother torjguq. Miljtpa was foha»dfiwfee> : 
xhat at Cambridge be was called, " Tkf Lmiff tfChrifl 
College" •• , - i. • -. * i . i •<,. 
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• Edward Byd*\ earl of* C£rrertefoi£ and lord chan- 
cellor of England^ has immortalized his name by a 
Kiftory of the rcbeiKo A in- Hie time ©HJharJes I; An 
air of probity and goodnefs runs through this work i as 
thefe .-.qualities did in reality embellifh tWe* fife of the 
author*. He- was afterward^, however, ftnpeached of 
High treafon, and fled ta Fratace, where He die&tn T&T4. 

• James Gregory, sm efAmfertt vScottflfr* mathematician, 
who invented the reflecting telefcope, tffe btrrfchig' com* 
cave imrror, artd the quadrattrre v of -the circle by an 
infinite converging leries, died- iri WW. Htfwats 
educated at the tiniverffty* of Aberdeen. 

The Rev. Dr. Ifaat.lhtrratto, who died hr 1077, Wh* 
an excelleat tfivine, artd matheniatici*a*. ' Wherf-the 
king advanced him to the dignity of mafter of TriArify 
college, Cambridge 1 , his mafefty was' pleafett to "fty, 
M he had give* it to tile beft fcholarin Etoglamf . rr * He- 
was fucceeded in the mathematical cfrait, which He* 
refigfced uf»oh thi#apj>dmtment, by f^ilhrftrrettffprtipil 
fir ffaac Newton/ A*' a proof of his wit; we atefohf 
the following ftdy. * Meeting lorf Rdcheflej* otte day 
at court, his lbrdfhtp; by <w ay of ; banfef, thus atrctrfttd' 
trim- " I>o&or, TaMtyourVto m^'flloe-tte.'** B^ 
row, feeing hfe' -aim, * returned* hi* itffute as cMeqttU* 
oftfty, with "-My lord; 1* am ybnrYtcr thegroihid.*' 
Hoctoefter,' improving* ftis- ? W6w,*qutckly returrfed 1 it/ 
w*ith ** Doftor, I am ; your's 1 ta the* centred" -w+fteh 
wa*a% fmartfy fWfowed by Barrdw, with ,<f My lord, 
P am ybwrVto' the antipodes'.' M I?pon whichr,* Ro- 
cker,* fcorhing^otelfc^ ekrlftiiredV. ^'flBfllof, T 
art yotat's to die infernal' regmn^!" -©ri which* Battow 
timing on h3s v heel,^nfwefccr, ■"'- There fhy ford, I " 
leatr you." • ' '"' *•■'•' •> '' - 

• The-'m^it*aMe x &/fwSrr?/'5«V»r live* for fame-time, 
it* the. capacity* df Steward," \virh : fir Satnuef Lute, *a 
faiwourf commafftlir* ttrtdher ©HVer Gromweff. ft* is- : 
thought ihat^he^mtendfed' to ridicule this knight under 
t&e chaitocVr^f f HkitbFas. U is ferprcfrng how much 
erudition Butler has introduced, with fo good a grace," 
ita^-work of pleafantry and humour. Hudibras is 

& - • ' one 
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one of the moft learned compactions in any language. 
No performance whatever abounds fo much in ftrokes 
of true wit and fetire* TJfefc advantage, which the 
royal caufe received from this poem, in expofing the 
fanaticifm and feife p«jteacesr.of the fwrmec parliamen- 
tary party, was prodigious. The king himfelf had fo 
good a taite as to, be highly pleafed with the merit of the- 
work, ami had even got * great part of it by heart. 
Yet waa he either fo carelefi in hit temper, <m tot Kttie 
endowed wkh. gratitude, that he allowed thfr author* 
who was a mm of virtue and probity* to live in 
obfcurity,. aad'die in wank. Butler died m 1680* 

Algernon. Sidnzy y a celebrated patriot, and political 
writes,, was a violent oppafer at Cromwell after he 
became profctQor. He fet up Martens Bfrutus for his 
pattern* and (filed like him in the caufe of' liberty. A 
falfc ecenfatitm being brought againifc hum for being 
concaraod in the rye-haufe plot, he was tried by judge 
JFefleriesrand a packed j uxy, when he was found guilty,- 
and executed o« Tower-hill t is \6%3. 

Edtmmi Walkr y the parent of EngUflrverfe,- and the 
firft who, {hewed us that our language had beamy and: 
n ambers La tf, died in 16&7. He was: very intimate 
with Cromweli, upon whom he wn*e ar panegyric* 
He wa&* however, treated with great tefpc&by* Cttaries 
II. at the rcfioratioii, and afterwards fat nkfeverai* 
pa*liam£ni2U 

The Hon* Robert Royh y aunoft diftingiiiflied philo- 
sopher, and erempbey man, died in l&ttl. He was. 
one of the. folk of thofe iUufttious men^ who formed) 
the royal iocsety, for the pwrpofe o£ improving expew 
rimental.knfltwkdge upon;. the. plan, bid dawuLbyther 
great. Bat cxa- He improved the air pump* and *di£- 
cuv«red Jovecsd. (pialftics aftheaie. "Hia-philbfiiphicaK 
wettings, and hi* cramncv experimentst in., obetasltiy, 
\spx feoised him iBi«K»BaL fame* 
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COMMERCE. A. ft. M03 — 16ft. 

TH £ reign of James I. is memorable by the com- 
mencement of th^ American colonies, eftabliQied 
on the nobleft footing that has )*een known m any age, 
or nation. Peopled gradually jfrom England by the ne- 
cellkous atld indigent, who at home increafed neither 
wealth nor population, the colonies which were planted 
along that tract, have promoted the navigation, encou- 
raged the induiiry, and even, perhaps, multiplied the 
• inhabitants of their mother country. The fpirit of 
independency, which was revived in England, here 
flione forth in its full luftre, and received newaccef- 
fion from the afpiring character of thofewho, being 
difcontented with the eftablilhed church and monarchy, 
had fought for freedom amidft thofe favage defers. , 
• The Eaft- India company, having, received a new 
patent from James, enlarged their (lock to 1,500,000 

Jounds, and fitted out feveral {hips on thefe advantages. 
a 1£09, they built a veflel of 1500 ton, the largeft 
merchant-ihip that England had ever known. She 
was unfortunate, and penfhed by {hip wreck. 

England acquired much more refpeft from foreign 
powers, between the death of Charles I. and that of 
CromweU, than {he had been treated with fince the 
days of Elizabeth. This was owing to the great men 
who formed the republic, which Cromwell abolifhed, 
and who, as it were, inftantaneoufly called faith the na- • 
val ftrength of the kingdom. Monopolies of all kinds 
were abomhed, and liberty of confcience to all fefis 
was granted, to the vail advantage of population and 
manufactures* which -had fuflered greatly during the. 
civil wars. N 

From the reftoration to the revolution, commerce 
and riches had a rapid increafe. The two dutch wars, 
by diftusbing the trade of that republic, promoted the 
/:,\: * . navigation 



navigation of this iflanri ; and after Charles had made 
a feparate peace with the dates, his fubjeSks .eajoycgt 
unmolefted the trade* of fiycojjf. The only dutuxbr 
ance, which they irtlt'witH, was from a few French 
privateers f ^who infeitpd the channel, bfccaufe Chadet 
did not intefrpofe in behalf of his people with Xuffieient 
fpirit aqd vigour. .. ; 

Copper halfpence and farthings ftegan to. l# coined* 
in the reign of James I. Molt of the filver pefini£% 
having disappeared, tradefmen were obliged to £a&y( 
on their retail bufinefs chiefly by means of l?adpn. to* 
kens. The coins of Cromwell exceed in beauty an4 
workmanship, any of that age, James IJ». coined 
gold pieces of the value of five pounds* - , « 
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MANNERS. A, D. 1603—1688. : { 

IN the reign of James I. family pride vefy muchj 
prevailed; The gentry and, nobility diflinguiflheck 
themfelves from the common people, by a digjuty and' 
fiatelinefs of behaviour. Great riches, acquired by 
commerce, were more rare, and had not as yet been- 
able to confound all ranks of men, and render mousy* 
the chief foundation of diftin&ion. The expences of 
the higher ranks confined inpomp and Ihow,, a«d<l*i 
numerous retinue, rather than in convenience and trif$, 
pleafurc The earl of Nottingham, in his epifcgify tfe 
Spain, was attended by 500 perfons. Civil hongur&f 
which now hold tl>e firfl place, were at that time fob*?; 
ordinate to the military. The young gentry 43d no^* 
bility were fond of diuinguifhing themfelves* by apn#* 
The fury of duels too prevailed more than *t jutyT 
time before or fince. This was the turn that the ro-» 
mantic chivalry, for which the nation was formerly fo 
renowned, had lately taken. / p0 s •!' 

The firft fedan chair feen in England.w.as ijt f$u£ 
reign, and was ufed by the duke of Bucltinzhajn, te' 

P * ^ the 



A#£^ in*g*»*k>n o$ the people, who exclaimed that 
fe£ wafr-eifr^toyihg his fellow-creatures to do the W* 
wic£<rf-bea«k 

• Though' itte country life was then much more ge- 
JteWtKy embt aeed by all the gentry than at pnefent, the 
jfeereaie <rf a*t*, pleafures* and fecial commerce, was 
iuft beginning to produce an inclination for the fofter 
%&& the iHor* civilized life of the ehy. James difcou- 
fflgfed; as much as poffible, this alteration of manners. 
IRjwqtold often fay to them, •• Gentlemen, at Lon- 
Ai } ' f&u are 4ifee (hips in a fea, which (how like no- 
Aiftg; but in your country villages you are like (hips 
jfe striven which look like great things/ 9 James 
thought that, by theic living' together, they became 
more fenfible oi their own itrength, and were apt te 
indulge too curious refearches into matters of govern* 
ment. To remedy ttuYevilv hewflied to difperfe them 
into their country feats ; ^vhere* he hoped they would 
kear a more fubmiffive reverence to his- authority, and 
receive lefs fupport from each other. But the contra- 
*+ tHkB, 'fooiv wHowcd. 'iThe riches* amaffed during 
me* refidence at home, rendered them independent: 
dtae ifcfloenee acouised J>y h&%k*lity made them for- 
rfrdabfct They wouldnetbe led bythccourt. Thep 
tfetftit not be drivetiv • And thus-the fyitem of the En-r 
fUk government foen after underwent a teJfeat change.- 

©€4»Id hitman nature ever reach happinefs; the con- 
£ttaft ofahe Engiifli gentry, under fo mild and benigit 
*pftncey might merit that appellation. They- were-en- 
Mjgo&tft no ex pence, except that of country hofpkalky . 
Mutinies were levied, no wars waged, no attendance 
a*40iM : expefted, no bribery or profufion required af 
<*MI)*n*. They were ambitious of reprefenting the 
tKimicp, but careleffrof the boroughs. A feat in the 
THjWlfi in in in itfiritf of fmall importance; but- the for J 
Met became a point of ♦"htmeur- among the gentlemen. 

* TftekiHf chd 'not afifecl fptendid equipages, nor coft* 
tf furniture, nor a luxurious table, nor prodigal mif- : 
miBiU His- building* too* were not- fumptuous; 
*tugh4he baiquetirtg-heufe muftuot-be forgotten, as 

amonu- 
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a'iDontrftidm which doe* honour td hfc Jtngn. Himti 
ing was his chief amufement, the cheapeftpieafure itl 
which a king can indulge himfelf. Mis-' expfcrtcei . 
were the effecls of liberality, rather thaA of luxury; 
One day, it is-faid while he wa» Handing afftidft fdttM 
of hi* courtiers* a'poiter palfed by loaded with tfiOMy, 
which te wascairying to the treafury. Th* bing ob* 
fervid, fcbat Rich, afterwards eari of Holland, one-ofh* 
favorites* whifpered foinethinffteoneftandlug nearlrifm; 
Upon enquiry he found that Rich had fard, Ifap hafft 
xxmM ttmt- money make me! Without hefiteti*ri ~ Jaifteft 
beflowed it all upon him, though it amcfltnaid to S0O0 
pounds. He added, Lth&ikmftlfv&y hnpftin hatting 
an opportunity of obliging a 1 worthy man, whom J love. 
The generofity of James was more the refult of a be- 
nign humour or li#!jt faflfeyi thin of reafon of judg- 
ment. The objects of it were fuch as could render 
themfelvcs agseeabie to him in'hirlaofe h&tt*s};not 
fuch as were endowed-wkh great merit, or who pof- 
feffed talents or popularity, which could ftrengthen his 
iMereft with <the public. ' * * 

By the induftry and frugality introduced^ during tKe 
commonwealth, among th«f*opteia general, and the 
citizens, m particular! they were enabled to augment 
their c^ilak; It appear*; however, thai CromWell, 
tad ho lived*, and been firmly fetsded' in the ^tivtrn* 
intent, would have brfifcea through the iob>er itiaiiitis 1 of 
the republicans; for fomc time before? hit :d#fth, he 
affefted great magnificence in hU^perfon, court, and 
attendant** Charles Ji. wasainaii of Social terhpeY,; 
eta* ealy addrefs,- and fcliveiy and- animated cdn¥*r&U 
tion. His courtiers partook much of the ch&ri&ef of 
tfcetrpiince. Th*y were chiefly metfofithe wcrtfdf am* 
many of them diftloguiihed by their- Wit* gallantly an* 
iptnt; But having all experienced **hfe iftfbtenGg- of 
fBtrftanicai tyranny, or been expofed to the WgMft of 
poverty* they had imbibed, undSr the prreflai« of 3d* 
verfity, the moft libertine opinions' bath in- regard td 
r*Hgkm< and morals 5 and in greedily ie^o^mg *fek 
goed : fortune, alter tfa* reftaratiQa,. .mj^«tatnfiitt-|M 
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felfilhnefs, and contrafting the language and the man- 
ner! of hypocrify, they fhamefully violated the law* 
of decency and decorum. Elated at the return of their 
fovereign, the whole royal party diffolved in thought- 
leb jollity; and even many of the republicans, but 
tfpecklly the younger fort, and the womeiv were glad 
to be releafed from the gloomy aufterhy of the com- 
monwealth. A general relaxation of manners took 
place. Pleafure became the univ^rfal objed, and love, 
the prevailing tafte. But that love was rather an ap- 
petite than a paffion ; and though the ladies facrificed 
freely to it, they were never able to infpire their pa- 
ramours either with fentiment or delicacy. 



CHAP. IX, 

INCIDENTS AND CURIOUS PARTICULARS. 
A. D. 1603— 168S. 

IN 1611, .baronets were firfl created in England by 
James I. 

In 1626, the barometer was invented by-Torricerti, 
ah illuftrious mathematician and philofepher of Italy. 
About the fame time Drebdlius, a celebrated Dutch 
philofopher, invented tie thermometer and mkrofcope. 

In 1642, Charles I. impeached five members, who 
had oppo fed hi^ arbitrary meafures, which began the 
civil war in England. 

Jn 1662, pendulum clocks were invented *by John 
Froraentel, a Dutchman. During the fame year, 
fire-engines were invented. 

In 166$, St, James's park was planted, sad made 
a thorough-fare for public ufe by Charles II. 

There was a private affair, in the reign of this mo- 
narch, which difgufted the houfe of common*, and re- 
quired (brae pains to accommodate it. The ufual me- 
thod of thofewho oppofed the count in the money 
tills, was, if they failed in the main vote, as tothe ex- 
tent of the fupply, to levy the money upon fuch funds 
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as they expe&ed would be unacceptable, of **>uI3 
prove deficient. It wag propofed to lay an impofition 
upon playhoufes. The courtiers objefted, that the 
players were the king's fervants, and a part of his 
pleafure. Sir John Coventry," a gentleman of the 
country party, aiked, " whether the king's* pleafure 
lay among the male or female players ? ' ' This ftroke of 
fatire was ajmed at Gharles, who, befides his miftrefle* 
of higher quality, entertained at that time two a&ref- 
fes, Davis, and Nell Gwin. The king received not 
the raillery with the* good humour, which might have 
been expe&ed. It was faid, that this being the firft 
time, that refpeft to majefty had been pubhcly viola* 
ted, itwas neceflary* by fome fevere chaftifement, to 
make Coventry an example to all who might incline 
to tread in his footfteps. Some ofEcera-ofthe guard* 
were to way.rlay him, and to fet a mark upon him* 
He defended himfeli with bravery, and after wound- 
ing feveral of the aflailants, was difarmed with fome 
difficulty, They cut his nofe to the bone, in order, 
a* they laid, to teach him what refpeft he owed to the 
kipg. The commons were inflamed by this indignity 
offered to one of their members, on account of words 
fpoken in the houfe. They paffed a law, which made 
it capita! to maim any perfon ; and they enafted, that 
thofe criminals, who had a {faulted Coventry, fhould be 
incapable of receiving a pardon from the crown. 

There was another private affair tranfa&ed about 
this time, by which the king was as much expo* 
pofed to the imputation of a capricious lenity, as he 
was here blamed for unneceffary feverity. 6lood, a 
diibanded officer of the proteftor's had been engaged 
in the confpiracy for railing an infurreftion in Ireland, 
for which, he was attainted, and fome of his accom- 
plices capitally puniihed. The daring villain medi~ t 
tated revenge upon the duke of Ormond, the lord 
lieutenant. Having by artifice drawn off the duke'* 
footman, he attacked his coach in the night time, as it 
drove along St. James's ftreet in London, and made 
himfeli mailer of his per ion. He might here have 

? $ fir 
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finiflied-the dime, had he not meditated refinement 
in his vengeance ; he was refolved to hang the duke at 
Tyburn ; and for that purpofe bound him, and mount- 
ed him on horieback behind one of his companions. 
They .were advanced a good way into the fields, when 
the duke, making efforts for his liberty, threw himfelf 
to the ground, and brought down with him the afTaf* 
fin to whom he was fattened. They were ftruggling 
together in the mire, when Ormond's fcrvants, whom 
the alarm had reached, came and faved him. Blood 
xrm foon after taken in the attempt to fieal the crown; 
The court had life for fo complete a villain, and funk 
to low *»4o apply 'to this -grace 'for pardon for the of- 
fence agairrft him. The duke granted k with a<ge- 
neraua indignation • Blood diad a pen fipn of five hutu 
died a year, and was cordtantly feen in 4be -pretence- 
chamber; 'to mew, it was fappofod, to the 'great un* 
complying .men of the time, what a ready inftroment 
the mmiiiry had to revenge any attempt that .mi^ht^fee 
made agamtUbem in the caufe of liberty/ ' » 
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BOOK IX, 

CHAP. I. 

jHUXXTAAY HISTORY JROM THrE REVQ^VtiQ^f 
IN 168$, TO TiU PRESENT WMRa., 

THE prince of Ora*ge>ha4 been invite? tpTSpglan& 
by a coalition of parties, united by 4 coiuinpfl 
fenfe of danger; but this tip was no fooner ^rolcea 
than they flew afuncjer, and each reftuned M-opfpV 
bi&. . Their nwtual jealoufy* .and rancour J^ v «l» 
qad king William foon found tiinJelf ;at ,the head pi * 
Jaftipn. As he had. bw-M^ calvinift, aud atow* 
4*pte&5ed an abjiowei** *f ipuitual pexfeoutiqa A the 
jute/byteriaoft, ai*d other jrptsftant diffent^er^, co^j 
.fcd^rtd h#n as $beir n^uj&ar psoteftoc, ai^ entered 
Witt b« interefts with tfc *joft apealouft te*vo\u; ftnp 
*©d#y . $w tb$ .fen* J*#»4. the friend* A df 
rfiunch >K*uiKi \jealaus of his proceedings, goA Sfflf 
§>U>y«d all top in§ue»c$ in *hwarnng hi* JB^W$|« 
H^ % tli#ffefcr^. r-efolved'to mortify the church. *™8ffc 
tiiy his owji frieads, at fhe fame tipie* by fm^)m 
. ths abftaiel^ aflixqd tp ngj^nforojty, ,tn Qr4# $# 
a41. pwtdjapt 4ffaefcW Wgte }* caj>*b}<? QltmWS 
^n4 e*e*ci(uTg ckvjl en^pyj?*e«W' . Tfawfib £$ W^ 
jyrofed ifclhja frOga, a JmII w^ .brought C M .flMjHr 
Je<| into g law, indulge tte diffisntf** W d W$8r 

iiop, p«9vi<k4 ^y fcfM «*> y*iv*te iMTwW^orw^ 

ve«iicie& wkh fhe <£<**f ihu*. fyi*P % p^putf .W 
the bepiga i#flu«n<# ^ WWW* flWte^tW fo *£*• 
jitual ;n$#^$. 

Jagieis and his, ^uom had bepn received wtffeftte 

#j»9ft igf&d totality <by thtf fe^ftoiw^ W 

P4 under- 
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Undertook to re-cftablifli them on the thronfe of En- 
gland. Succours were accordingly prepared, and a 
Meet got ready for /this purpofe. The French king is 
faidtohave offered James an army of fifteen thoufand 
natives of France ; to which he replied, that he would 
fucceed by. his own fubjefts, or perifh in the attempt. 
He contented himfelf with about twelve hundred 
Bcitifh fubje&s, and a good number of French offi- 
cers, with whom he embarked at Breft, in 14 fhips of 
the line, befides frigates and tranfports, and landed at 
Xinfale, in Ireland, on the 12th day of March. Soon 
after, he made his public entry into/ Dublin, amidft the 
Reclamations of the inhabitants. 

Having there iffued writs for fummoning a parlia- 
ment, 'and made fome other regulations, James, at- 
tended by Tyrconnel, the lord lieutenant, rnarched 
Ivith hirf; forces, and poffefled "himfelf of Coleraine. 
He tneh laid fiege to Londonderry, a town of no great 
irtrportance 1 in itfeJf, but rendered famous by the per* 
feverance with which it oppofed the attacks of its be* 
fingers. Though the place was ill fortified, and the 
garrifon chiefly confifted of people unacquainted with 
military dift inline ; though they were deftitute of pro- 
Vifions, and befieged by the king in perfon, at the head 
<>f a formidable army; they bravely held -out till they 
received relief. During the fiege, the garrifon en- 
dured iriexpreflible fatigue, and were reduced to the 
neceffityor feeding- on the flefli of horfes, dog*, cats*, 
Tats, and other loathfome food, In this extremity, 
two fliips laden' with pfovifions, failed up the river; 
*ncf having broken a boom which the enemy had laid a* 
croft h% and likewife fuftaineda very hot fire from 
ttotfr fides of the river, they arrived in fafety at thfc 
toWer, to the inexpreflibie joy of the inhabitants. The 
array of James was fo-difpirited by the fuccefs of this 
enterprife, that they abandoned the fiege m the night* 
'having loft a great number of men before the place. 

In 1690, king William landed in Ireland with a 
gallant army, when he fought the memorable battle of 
the Boyne, in whichi though he had the misfortune 
* u * - to 



t6 lofe tlie brave duke of Schomberg, yet he gained- a 
complete viSory over the French and Irifli, aoa obliged 
king James to retire to Dublin; and make, all the hade 
he could back to France. The next year general 
Gincle marched againft the Irifli forces, polled in a 
very advantageous fituation, near the caflkof Aghrim, 
with a large bog in their front. The Englifh met with 
a defperate refinance ; but having paffed through the 
morafs, with amazing intrepidity, they at laft put the 
en$my to flight. Auer this entire defeat, Gal way, fur- 
rendered, and Limerick capitulated, by which an end* 
was put to the Irifh war, and all Ireland was reduced - 
to the obedience of William and Mary. 

The king having fettled. the domeftic affairs of. the* 
nation, and exerted uncommon care and affiduity in 
equipping a formidable fleet, embarked again for. Hol- 
land. While he was there, promoting the gnmd cg>n~ 
federacy, r the French king refolvedto invade England* 
once more, in order* to reftore. James-. to* the throne ;-. 
when the emiuaries and pattizans began to beilir them- 
f^lves. The. exiled monarch impaired toIi^H^gue,. 
and was ready, to embark,, with a- confiderable force,: 
on board, the French fleet,, commanded by the^apuqit>- 
de Tourville. The miniftry of England were pot un-' 
acquainted with, thefeo proceedings.. Admiral, Ruffel. 
was.oxderedto put to fea withaffpAffible expfjditiba;^ 
and, ' being reinforced- by. the. Dutch Jyiaaron*, hfc- 
failed for the coaftof France with a fleet of ninety-nine* 
Ihips of the line,. befides frigates and nre-ihips; . Next* 
day hp.* difcovered the enemy's .- fleet under Tourville^ 
which confifted .of fixty-three fhips of the lirte/. The* 
memorable battle of LaHogue now commenced, .in*, 
which a great part of : the. French fleet waardefiroyed.» 
This vifciory proved.fo decifivey that during the re* 
maining part of the war, the Frepch v would not&azarcL 
another battle byv fea* James returned ivdefpair to. 
St. Germains, where his/queen had been delivered o£ 
a daughter. in>- his abfeoce. . In Flanders, during, tlujr 
campaign, the French took Namur.in the face of i the 
allies ; and fooa . after, -the* Englilh -were , defeated at 
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Steankak, fcf rfr* .duir of Lusarafcowsg. JBpT *** 
wkhftandrngall lik oMitbrow*, iWittiam watenwdr* 
tefp«8akfe »en«ray Jiorthje Eccnah.oation, by4rat«>fii»» 
wnoibfe {attitude* aada gemm»faiitf|il.m^6tt«K:««. 

About 4higi ahne, a difieniistn twk -place ibetweoo 
Maiy^nd hcrfdler Araie, priwc&iof JSeomafk, who 
vademnnt every anrtifLsatian ?tbe court cpold infltft. 
The psinceJsihad lately been ^reconciled to her iatber* 
end JNMttentered with ^eatjeal into his views. 

iki/iafiU-, iking William gaue the royal affent to the 
tnefttnalibill, which ena&ca that a parliament (hould 
«t>leaft te tbcld.once in .three years. During the time 
this bill was depending, ©r. John Tillotfon, archbifbop 
of tCanterbury, died erf a rfit of the palfy, finceiely 
lamented by .the public, -and deeply -.regretted by the 
king and queen, who fhed tears of forrow at his .death. 
The queen did not long furvive her favourite prelate. 
About a month after .his.deceafe, ihe was taken ill of 
tbedinaltpox, and died on the 28th day of December, 
in .the sadyear of her age, and the 6th of her reign. 
Though William was neither a fond huftand, nor 
ftibjeS to feelings of a .delicate kind, he exhibited 
every fymptona of an unfeigned ; grief upon the death 
of *he queen. 

The priacafc^f .Denmark was induced, by *hexarl 
qf Sundefkmti, to fend a fetter of -eendolence, on the 
death of 'her -filler, to. the king. Having now obtained 
a near^ripi;ofpe£tof the crown, fte was eafily perfuad<» 
ed.to adopt an appearance of reconciliation .with Wih 
hem . She was admitted into the pretence of tbe jktnjg, 
who pcefented her with her frfter'.s jewels, and icon- 
ferretLlbme othenfawrours on her, .more jgom (political 
views, than afleciion for her perfon. 

After the death of queen Mary, the friends of James 
renewed 4heir practices for efie&ing a refioration jai 
that /monarch. Certain individuals, whole zeal i£ar 
.lames overfliot their difcretion, now forced a defiga 
to iei*eking William, .and convey .him to France, or 
put him to- death, in cafe of refiflance. Adefcent ost 
England was iikewife .projec\ed. jBut attjheir fchemes 
3 - proved 



moved abmi*& A ttnipmaf. *fcic* fir fietrge 
Jarclap, *nd farcpral otters bad eattattd into* afaftsi- 
^nating (thefcigf, .*n£» mn en bam Mohintnd* fafliflg 
dtfcpiwrah tfee Aonmameptepal into an a&dstfiast, 
frigging tfofpfrlres tfraflffieacbotJrelin&fq«m:ofttte 
jfcu^g and bm govcraauv*. • - 

In 1697, a.nfigotiMtite far peace agras opened bo. 
pv&ifi *he contending srorcs*, at Ryivuzk, when tife 
articles were /Wcnhed by the Dutch, fingisftt, Spaniik, 
jwd Fmich a*bafladors. By this tmaty, the branch 
king, notwkhftanding Jam* 4*ad jpubhcly retnojjftrsaai 
a$ain£ h# trettiog with an nfurpe*, erased, that he 
would n«t difturb m diicjuiet die &og orGreat Britain 
tn the pofleffi,on of his realms or ^oyernmeot; nor 
aJFiA h£ en&niess nor favour ^coa^iraciefagaiatthif 
perfon. . . • r 

Ju 170-1, kiny Jamee expired at St. Gcmmm* in 
*he 6gth year *f bis age. This unfbrtutiato s&csnardi, 
fipce t{ie i&ifaaftriage of his'laft attempt for retianering 
bis t^ane, frajd laid afideali thoughts of worldly gran- 
deur, aUjid devoted bis whole attention to .the concerns 
of his fool. Hunting was his jchief diverfion; but 
religion was bif conftant care. > He Jed a.harralefc life, 
and fubjefted himfrff to uncommon penance and mora 
tofica&pn. jtfo pride and arbitrary temper fossa to 
have vanifhed with his greatnefs. He died witbiriie 
moft feryenl. mrfc of devotion, and was interred at 
£it own jrequeft in the church of the «Enghib fcenedic* 
fe^es a£ Pan** without any funeral Solemnity. 

Tftpjlgba© aft pafled, fornemottths before the death, 
of J#>fflas> for fettling the afucceiiup {to the crown ii* 
the bfcpuie of Hanoyer, his fcn was now proclaimed 
Xing of £ngfead, at St. Germains* and treated as inch 
fey the court of VerXailks. Hi* title vtb* likeviie re- 
cpgnjyted fey the king of Spain, ihedn^ of Savoy,, and> 
the pope. William cowpiaina^mufthof this manifeft? 
vipjatjon of tfce treaty of Ryfwick,. and immediateh* 
xecaUed his aj&baflador from Paris* .On the <?ther hand* 
Lewis difperfed a pjarikfcft^ thnmgh jadl the courts oi 
£urope, in. vindication of his awn conduct. 

P 6. So' 



BK*e4 tf wjifc fuch zaaV jjhot k patted «a tbchciuteof 
f^nm^ns by 9 majority of Ity. it node its way 
tbfrNgh *UeJbottfe.of lord* with equal dipstick ; and 
yboa V secaived the royal fcnttioo, the queea jcx* 
jweffed .the t*moft fatitfa&ion. 

fci JL7*0, Cleans were found to convince the queea, 
that *he whig* were JM> friends to the &#\mal religion* 
The «e«end cry of the deluded people .waft, that <ft /A* 
dww*mm*mger" which, thqugh groundkfs, tad 
great effefts. One Sacheverel, an ignocadt, wottthJeik 
fgwcjta?, had efpoufed this clamour in one of his far* 
WQ*s, xtkiube llayifh do&rines .of paffiye obedience, 
4*4 Qpfurefiftaoce. It wa& agreed by both parties to 
try £bsir $rength in this \man> lanfe. He was im» 
fegtcbsd .by we £oaunons, and found guilty by die 
W&t Jfibo <y*e^fcwred to pacts upon him .only a rery 
(iftaii^ejiUyre. After this trial, the queen's afie&ion 
VM entirely fdicnatad from the duohefs of Marlbprough. 
and the whig adminiftratioiu Her friend* loft their 
$Ugq», which were fupplied by toxies, an4 even the 
<WHMnaAd ojt -the .army wap taken fron? the duke of 
J&arV*,*Qugh f agtd given to the duke o£ .Ormonde 
ThM3 t«he honour of the nation was- facritced to court 
ifttt>gu£*, managed by Mrs. Ma&am t ablation of the 
du&he& of Marihorougb, who had jurppdanted her 
Ifc»efa8asfs^ - 

The office *>f ford hjgh tneafu^er was given to Mr.. 
Harjey,. afterward* earl >of £)xford» whole .chief coad- 
y#&r r .was lienry St. Aobn,. *he famous lor<d Boling- 
hwi&r # man of wasui imagination and -elegant ia&ev 
penetrating, eloquent, and ambitions-;, but, of loofir 
^Mv&mtwg principles.. 

In 17j,2, lord Bolingbroke wa* feat to Yerfailles ta 
ueinove ajl obftru&ions tx*the taeaty between England 
aftd France. He ww accompanied by Mr. Prior, aoui 
w*$ rec^iv^d by Lewis with the raojL difhnguijhedi 
ip.ad&s v of re^veft. Xhe aegociation being finuhed in- 
afew^daiy*, fitftoigbtoke jammed to England. 

la 
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- fo W3»ilba ^ifi#tfiqn? of the (w*y ; bqihg «*. 
.ohai^gefi, *«»ce ,pa$ pisppkimed iri JoMyjfoi, with-jiie 
*tfuaJ $<N§ewaOiK». Jn ;hjp v*pty, .Spain, yielded ; up (9 
.&*gl*Ml raJUL rigte to Cibca^ *nd the aOand of Mi*, 
nucp^ while fcraoc* r&figoed h^r preteWioas to JHu4r 
&**$ b?y, ^cya-Scot^, St. Ghrifto^r'*, m& New* 
fjPHftd!an4« ,fc w*s iifcewife agreed, tb?t die fp^tifir 
€$?*#)* of Qujikki .4h9uWcb€ dWpb(hefi, and fa port 
$Jejb*>yei. 

AftlfttltopClgP ^received the (anftioii of the par*. 
Ji^flp^at., the nftiAifens. no longer teftrained by the ti* 
pf co/fftmon dan^erj g^veloofe to thei* mutual anirnof 
&y. fiQlingbjrc&e %frarged the earl of Oxford wkfe 
having ritajntjiined a private co^refpo^deii.ce .with <h* 
hatffe of Hanover. ^O^ford w f rote a letup to tbf 
gi)pei»4 in, whicb jbe .^njdeavourQd -to ju£ify hU ow? 
condt|&, andftxpofe.the-tuthulent and ^aahitiaus ^¥"4 
of hjs *jyid. Jn a\l probability, the.tre^furer's gceateg 
crime w^*, hi# haying given umbrage to the iavpurke > 
lady Mafliam. ftejqg therefore removed from his em- 
ployment, BpUn^roke .triumphed in -the viftory he 
had obtained. His lQrdiShip'p ambjtioj), however, waf 
defeated, arf.the pl^ce of lord*rea£urqr yap filled by ^the 
fluke of .Shrevfbkrtry.. 

The Gonfofion fit .court, urx>n t thk occasion, Jiad fycl^ 
fcn effe& on the <jue4n'e fpirit* and qonftifciition, whic£ 
were .already grimly impaired by t^he gout, that {he 
w& imniedWeV iei^e4 vi& a lethargic ^ferder, ,q£ 
whiohifi^eifton^flr eyp>ed, *nthe50ljfei A ^ iyi4 
year oi ;hor .age, *nd tfce J$tb of .-he* ' ~' '** 
rtwga. Though ihe w.a* a feyou/k^-with ^e^r $*r? 
ty joipwliawent tilhtow,ar.ds the qnd of her reign, wh^g 
the-tqries affe&ed to idolize her, yet the peojje 4*gni f 
fiedjier^th.tbe_i»me pf fo good qvew 4nt^e. 

The.qweea had m footer breathe^ <her laft, <fchw or- 
fkrji wore iffued by : the cogency , for procl^ung jkW 
George in England, Scotland, .aud ^4^4* Tke$¥* 
of J9Qrfe^,y.a»jJien .appointed te^ftrry to JJ^nay^rttfe? 
intimation of )m JW^'fi&QtfSfM* mi X9 &&find &*n 
on Jus journey to England. < This prince, who waa 

for 
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*foh of Erneft Auguftus, firftduke, and afterwards clec 
tor of Hanover, and the princefs Sophia, grand, chutglf- 
ter of James I. was in the 55th year of his age when 
he afcended the throne of Great Britain, in pursuance 
to the aft of fucceflion. Notwithstanding the divided, 
ftate of the kingdom, the event took place without the 
teaft oppofition, tumult, or fign of popular difcontent. 

On the 17th of September, the king, accompanied 
by the eleftoral prince, landed at Greenwich, where 
he was received by the duke' of' Northumberland, cap- 
tain of the life-guards, and the lords 6f the regency* 
He walked to his houfe in Greenwich park ; and when 
he retired to hi* bed-chamber, he fent for thofe of the 
nobility who had diftinguiined therafelves by their zeal- 
for hi£ fucceflion ; but the duke of Ormond, the lord 
^chancellor, and lord Trevor, were not of the number. 
And the earl* of Oxford, after having, the next morn- 
ing, remained, a confiderable time unnoticed among the 
croud,, was only permitted to kifs his raajefty's hand; 
On the 20th, the king paffed through London, in his 
way to St* James's, with a numerous attendance of 
nobility, and great magnificence. 

An inftantaneous and total change w^s foon effected 
in every office of honour and advantage.. The tories; 
againft whom George had been milled into (irorig pre- 
poffeflions, were excluded from all (hare of the royal 
Favour, which was wholly engrofled by the whigs; 
Thefe early marks of averuon to that party, which the 
king took no pains to conceal, . alienated the minds of 
many from his perfon and government, who might 
otherwise have ferved him with fidelity and affe&ion* 
Among the principal changes, the duke of Ormond 
was, difmiffed from the command of the army, which 
his majefly reftored to the duke of Marlborough, - whom 
he likewife appointed mafler of the ordnance. Mr* 
Pulteney became fecretary at war ; and Mr. Walpole,' 
who had already undertaken to manage the houfe of 
commons, was* gratified with the double place of pay- 
mailer to the army and to Chelfea hofpital. . 
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Tbe-namber of the malecontents in, England was: 
now cbnfiderably increafed by the king's attachment » 
to the whig faftidn. The Clamour of the church's 
being in danger was revived,- jealoufres were excited, 
feditious libels difperfed, and dangerous tumults raifed 
in different parts of the kingdom. 

In 1715, gerieral Stanhope delivered to the houfe of 
commons 14 volumes, confifting ©f all the papers re- 
lating to the late negociatioris of peace and coinmerce, 
as well as to the ceffation of arms, and moved that 
• they might be referred to a feleft committee. Mr. 
Walpole, as chairman, foon after declared to the houfe 
that the report was ready, and in the mean time mo- 
ved, that a warrant might be iflued by the fpeaker for 
apprehending feveral perfons, particularly Mr. Mas 
thew Prior, and Mr. 1 nomas Harley* who being in 
their places were immediately taken into ctiftody. ' 
Mr. Walpole then impeached lords Bolingbroke apd 
Oxford. When die latter appeared in the houfe next 
day, he found himfelf avoided by his brother peers, as 
infectious, and retired with figns of confufion. Thfe 
duke of Ormond was likewife impeached of high trea- 
fon, who, perceiving that he could not expe&the be* 
nefit of an impartial trial, confulted his own fafety, ty 
withdrawing himfelf from the kingdom. When the 
earl of Oxford was fent to the tower, he was attended 
by a prodigious . coricourfe of people, who exclaimed 
agairift his persecutors. The cry upon this occafion 
was, *♦ High-churcH, Ormond and Oxford forever.* 
The duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke, who had 
retired to the -continent, having omitted to furrendefr 
themfelves within the time .limited, the houfe of lords 
ordered the eSrUmarihal to raze out of the lift of peers 
their names and armorial bearings. Inventories werfe 
taken of their pcrfonal eftates ; and the dukfe*s atchievei. 
meat, as knight of the garter, was taken down from 
St. George's chapel at Windfor. • *• 

By thjs time, a rebellion was- actually begun h* 
Scotland. The diffenfions, occafioned in that courttiy 
by tbe union, had never been wholly appealed ; and 

as 
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#s they had no hopes of diffolving that treaty, tbcgr de- 
termined to attempt fonsething of confequence inf avour 
0l the pretender. They maintained a correfpondcnce 
with -the malecontents in England* who finding toi» 
ielws totally excluded from any fcaife in the govern- 
ment and legislature, and expofed tp the inference and 
i\iry of a foQiOn which they defpifed, begin to wifh 
in earneit for a revolution. The chevalktr de St- 
George took advantage of this favourable difoofition, 
and by the affiftance of the French king, who favoured 
.bim in fecret, wan» enabled tp prepare a fmaU anna- 
jnent in the port of Havre. The dufee-of Ormond 
.and lord Bolingbroke, having retired to France, enga~ 

d in his fervice, and corresponded with the tories of 

igland. 

AU thofe intrigue* and machinations were dtfcoveiv 
ed, and-coinnmnicated toxhe court of .London, by the 
carl of St*i*v who tken r«{td&4 as Engltfb amtafikdox 
0t P^rw. Tbte iwfetemaa dete&ed *he chfevatier'a 
Jchepje w&le&wasyet i* embryo, and be gave iuch 
**riy notice of k, as^nifcled the king tortake ^ffieeiual 
xxtfim* for defeating the defign. Awt-the moA fatal 
Wow €0 ibe .pretender'* inlereft in F*wce, was -the 
«te*b *rf Lew* XIV. that ©Aentafcbus tyrant, who, 
i&T abPfte half a century, jacrificed the vepofe of 
Cbeiftendpni to bis initiate vanity and ' ambition 
tU$0R the dtictafe of Lewis, the duke of Of leans : eru 
*e*ed ago engagements with the 4tbg *rf Great Britain 4 
and *aft»4 «f affifthig the pretender, amufed his agents 
With ^ftsriaus and*qj»vpcal e^fmffions, calculated 
+0 instate the de&gn i>f the e^ptdiiiaa. 

The fwtasafl* q{ the .chevalier had -proceeded 100 
£ur do r^re»t wfth fefay, aa<k therefore, jslaived t* 
4ry thfttr ioFtuw in*toe whl. The *adi ©f Mar affeaiu 
Jb*ted 3QQx>f ins ©win Wfl&ls, proclaimed the pretender 
*t ^aft W>wn, and At up bis ftandawl at j&raexMar, 09 
the 6th of September. Soon tftar, *wo tc&Is arrived 
# Aror(>afeh, from Havre, with arms, aamumtion, 
wd a gn^at number of offices*, who affuied the^ad of 
fl&ft ibtf *ha chttadior would ioun fce with them in 

perfon. 



perfan. Xte carl now^ditmej tjie title, of lieutenant* 

fpacfal.of jhe pre$ender!s forces, and iaa.fljort tuiw 
ouofd tumfelf at <bp head of 10,000. men, .well armed, 
A*noqg the te^c}>. ^dheppott, were the nwnuiires af 
Hujttly.^nd Ivdlibardiae, the carls* of Marilcbal and 
SoutUejjk, andfeveral other chiefs q£ the jacobitje clans* 
Xn England, the earl pi Perwentwater and Mr. Pork 
ter .took the ftejd with a body of boric. Being joined 
by fome gentlemen from the borders of Scotland they 
proxrfawwd^erpret^ndfcr. in Warkwprth, Morpeth, and 
&\wrjxfait T,hey then attempted -to feize Newcaftie^ 
but b<;iog jm&iccefsfuU they retired towards Scotland, 
There jhey.wjere reurforced.hy fome of the Scottifli 
infurgejtfs, and .refcirjiiag again into England, were 
overpowered at Erefton, iri JLancaihire, by the king 1 * 
forces, ;under the general*. Wills and £arpent<ay ,wiiv 
obUfljedthem.to ty down ithejr arms. - ' - 
The i(ery jamieday ^AAvJbucJj the jcebels. were fub» 
dued at jyefton, ,tj>e jduke of Afgyl* defeated the «eb4 
army, under the earlof Afcr, coAiifiing^«bojat3i)r 
9000 ffpea, at Shwff-»wuir« about four mile* from 
Aberdeen .wbep *he ^a^l gf Mar retreated to, Penh. 
aft^r ,an abftinaje fight, ia which bo*h fide* claimei 
the-ujtjtory; thpiwb the«$arl, being fruikated in tisde* 
(ign of eroding the Forth, (hewed ijhaube kwg'^ £o* T 
ce».4)*d4he,advac«U|g£. 

The chewier had teen arrmfed with the hope of 
feeing the whpJe &ng4o& of England rife tip as pne 
man in his -behalf. Hp waft, iiov^ev^i, .convirjf ed *f 
the vanity 0/ bis ^pc$a*icw ,ju ttkat quarter, hy p 
fruklelk voyage, <whiqfc the duke,of Qppand tad xstpfe 
to the woftqrn coaft. Nothing, .therefore, r^rrjaine^ 
fojiuw, but to .haaard hi* perion amoijg his fcieijds ppt 
Scot^nd. tHe accordingly arrived in thqt country, 
and after being foleirmjy psoclaixned, . wgftt |o .$gqn%. 
wber^ hp exaftifed fooie a£to oi rpyalty, *md fe^faed 
determined tp ftay ur^il the cerejoooy of his ^oofoaar 
tion ihou^d be performed. The ci*e& of Jh& JwtK, 
hearing th# the king's ar»y, commanded <by the du£p 

of Argute, Jfcfckbesn, reiaWsd Jby : ft»0 Du*atowSW> 

and 
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and were marching towards them, being deftitiite of 
money, arms, ammunition, and provifion, refolvcd to 
abandon theenterprife. The chevalier was perfuad- 
ed to embark on boafd a fmall French fliip that lay 
in the harbour of Montrofe, from whence, 'attended by 
the earl of Mar, and a few other Scottifh noblemen, 
he arrived in five days' at Grax*eline; - Such was the 
iffue of a rebellion, which proved fatal tt> fnany noble 
families. . . ; 

The houfe of commons impesfched the earls of 
Derwentwater, Nithfdale, • Carriwath, and Wintoun; 
together with the lords Wfddrington, Kenmuir, and 
Nairn, for being concerned m it. They were all 
found guilty, and moft of themfuffered, notwithftand- 
ing the mercy of the king was ftrentioufjy implored in 
their behalf. Brtls of high tteafon were found in Lon- 
don againft Mr. Forfter, Mackintoih, and twenty of 
their confederates. Two-and-twenty were executed 
at Prefton and Manchefter ; and few or five were 1 
hanged, drawft, and quartered, at Tyburn. 

_ A few weeks after the execution of the rebels, the 
king 'gave the royal aflent to an aft for enlarging the 
time of continuance of parliaments for feveri years, 
tnftead of threfe years, as by the triennial aftj paired in 
the reign ofking WiHiamv ■•-.'' 

Robert Walpole, Efq. was now firft commiffionef 
of the treafury, and chancellor of the exchequer. 

In 1718, a quadruple alliance was figned at/Lon-i 
don, between the emperor, Great Britain/ and Hol- 
land. ; About thefariie time fir George Byng entirely 
defeated 1 the Spanifh fleet in the Mediterranean, the 
'Spaniards h'aving attacked the citadel of Mefllnay hi 
'Sicily, which was agreed to be given up to the em- 
peror. War Was foon- after declared againft Spain, 
both by Great- Britain and' France. / • - 

In 1720, the king '* having recommended N to the 
Commons the confideratton ^of proper means for leflen* 
ingthe national debt, it pro^tf frpVehide to the famous 
South Sea aft; which becarte produ&iVe of fo much 
mifchief and infatuation; Thefcheme <wa* projeQed 

by 
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by fir John Blunt, a direflor of the Sooth Sea conu. 

?>any, who had been bjed a fcrivener, and was pof- 
effed of. all the cunning, plaufibility, and boldnefs, 
requifite for fuch an undertaking. The South Sea 
company and the Bank of England laid their feveral 
plans before the houfe, for reducing all the public funds 
into one. This. occasioned many warm debates; but 
the commons pronounced at laft in favour of the South 
Sea company, to which great commercial privileges 
wefe granted in confluence. Their propofals were 
accepted on the firft pf February, and the aft received 
the royal aflent in April. As foon as the bill was 
palled, through the fcandalous arts pra&ifed to enhance 
the value of the flock, and decoy the unwary, th# 
ilock gradually rofe, in June, to the amazing ium of 
1000 pounds tor each (hare of one hundred. The 
whole nation was iniefted with the fpirit of flock-job- 
bing* to an aftonifiijng degree ; and Exchange Alley 
was crouded with a ftiange concourfe of every rank 
and denomination, whigs and toriev. male and female. 
AH other profeffions and employments- were utterly 
negle&ed, and the attention . of the people was wholly 
engroffed by this and' other chimerical fchemes, which 
were known by the name ol {nibbles. New companies 
Darted up eVeiy day, under the countenance of the 
principal nobility. Above one hundred fuch fchemes 
were projected and put in execution, to the ruin of 
many thoufan^s. 

The infatuation prevailed till the 8th day of Septem- 
ber, w,hen the ftocks began; to fall. The number of 
fellers daily increaied. On. the 29th it had funk to 
J 50. Several eminent goldfmjt^s and bankers, who 
had lent large funis upon it, wene obliged to ftqp. pay* 
raent, and abfconded. Public credit iuilained a terri- 
ble (hock, and the nation was thrown into a dangerous 
ferment. An infinite number of .families were over- 
whelmed with ruin; fo. that, ijothiag was heard but 
ravings of griefs difapf ointment, and delf^ir^ , 

The houfe ,of <;oi|unons, at length, took the. affair 

into coji&&ratk>n ;, au^ a committee of Jfecrecy was 

1 chofen 
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chofenf by balk*, to examine' the books, papers; and 
proceedings of the conipany^ In a fliort time the 
committee made a report, that they> had dif<overed a 
train of ttie deepeft viltainy arid fraud that hell ever 
contrived to ruin a nation. Sortie of the- dke&ors and 
principal officers of ■thfcconipanywere', in cotifequefice 
thereof, takenintocuftody. C^tS were expeitecr the 
hewfe-of commons. The* eftate* of the gre^fttlelin- 
qoents were confifcated tawards rftakiiag good the 
damages ftrftanied by the" jmblic ; and fUeh printer* 
regulations were' rrtade by tfee houfe of coalitions* at 
the cafe would admit of.* A fimilar frau4 had been 
pra&ifed in France, by a Miffiffippi company under 
the cfcfeftiorr of Mr* John Law, a Scotchman ; but this 
Sid not fefve at a warning to the EngKfli*. 

In 17£2, the king inlaid to have received from the 
duke of Orleans certain information of a frefh conspi- 
racy againft his perfon and government, in favour of 
the pretender. A camp was immediately- formed in 
Hyoe-parfc, andfeveral fuf^e&ed perfons were appre- 
hended. Do&or Atterismry, btflioptf RoShefter, was 
feifced, arrd hi« papers having been examined before a 
comniiwee of the council; he was conln1^tted , to<the 
tewenfor high'tieafon. Tne-duke of* Norfolk-, -thenar! 
of* Orrery, the lords North* and Grey* and fort* of 
inferior rank, were- conrfifced'to the fitafc-plaee'. M*. 
Layer, a young gentleman of thfc tetoplt, was ; triedat 
the KingVbench, for enlifting men into the pretender's 
fervice; of which being found guilty, he was hanged 
at Tyburn, and his head fixed on ^mp!e*-fcfec< He 
was the only berfon, wfeo ftrffered deatfc on thk-oeca* 
'lion. The Winop of Rochefter was deprived of his' 
office and 4 benefice, and banifted the kingdom ; and 
the king admitted the imprifoned lords and gentlemen 
to baik At the* fame l trnte- he gf anleri a pardon to ford 
Befingbroke; afrd foeti after art a&paiJed itftofing that 
nobleman to his;4an*«iy eftate. * * 

The feffion of parhartieflt, ift f f*4i wa* diftinguifhed 
hy thetrfat'of the earr.of Maoolestekl, tordJetoanoellor 
tf^ESOghadi Thlrwoteiemati, feavkig^onaived at ©or* 

• ' ' tain 
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tain venal pra&ices, touching the fale of places, aitJt 
the money of fuitors depofued with the maftefs of 
chancery, fo a» t«r incur the general reproach of the 
nation, was impeached by the commons, at the bar of 
the upper h'oufe. The trial lafted £0 days; The earl 
was convifieclof fraudulent practices, -and condemned 
in a fine of 80,0001. with imprifonment till that mm 
ihould.be paid. He was immediately committed to the 
tower, where he continued about fix weeks; but upon 
paying the money, he was difcharged, and fir Pete* 
King fucceeded him in the office of chancellor. 

In 1726, the king having received advice of fom^ 
inimical defigns of the Spaniards, lent a fquadron, un* 
der the command of admiral Hefler, to the Spamfli 
Weil-Indies. This brave officer, upon his arrival in 
thofe fea*, finding himfelf reflrifted by his orders from 
obeying thd dictates -of 4iis courage, and feeing his beft 
officers and men daily fwept off by tlie unhealthy clt* 
laate, and his ihips expofed to inevitable defkuclion 
from the worms, is faid to have died of a -broken heart ; 
while the people of England loudly clamoured againft 
the unfortunate expedition. 

It* coafequence of thefe hoftilhies in the Weft- Iu- 
<&», the emperor and Spain prepared to* make retfcKa* 
tiot^ on* the Engiifh; and thfe king of * rs 175 ' 7 
Spain laid fiege to Gibraltar, with an A#,u " J7 ^ 7# 
airay of twenty thoufand men. But the powers at 
variance, although they were extremely irritated againft 
each other, being equally averfe to war, a treaty was 
opened a* Aix>-la-Chapelte, for adjufitng all differ* 
ences, 4ftd< consolidating the peace- of -Europe.- The 
fiege of Gibraltar , was raifed, after it had lafted foufr 
month*; during which the Spaniards loft a great* num- 
ber oimen by ficknefs. 

KingGeojjte having appointed a rqgency, embark* 
ed-at Greenwich, on the ad day of June, arid landimj 
in Holland on the 7th, fet ouf x>n his journey to-Hane* 
vcc. He> wasfuddealy feiae* wilfo a parafytkdtfbrdcir 
on- the road, loft the faculty of fpeech^ became letjiar* 
gic, aad bong cosuvoy«d m^&tte of infenfib*l*ty> t* 

Ofaaburghg 
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Ofnaburgh, be there expired, on the Hthof June, in 
the 68th year of his age, and the 13th of his reign. 
George I. married the princefs «Sophia Dorothy, 
daughter and heirefs of the duke of Zele, by whom he 
had iflue, George II. and the queen of PrufSa. He 
came to England extremely well-difpofed to govern his 
new fubjects according to the maxims of the Britifh 
cogftitution, and the genius of the people; and, if 
ever he feemed to deviate from thefe principles, we 
may take it for granted, that he was milled by the venal 
fuggeilion* of a minifhy , whofe power and influence 
were founded oncorruption. His attachment to his 
German dominions, which has been much magnified, 

. was made ufe of by the Tories to render him odious to 
the Engiifh nation, 

. George II. was proclaimed king of Great Britain 
on the 15th of June, being the day after the exprefs 
arrived with the account of the death of his father. 
AH the great officers of ftate were continued in their 

^.places. Sir Robert Walpole kept pofleffion of the 
Uieafury ; and the fyftem of politics, which the late 
king had eftablifhed, underweut no fort of alteration. 
. 1 he king, in his fpeech to both houfes, at the open- 
ing of the feflion, profeffed a fixed refolution to merit 
the love and affe&ion of his people, by maintaining 
them in the full enjoyment ot their religious arid civil 
rights. In return, 800,0001. per annum, were fet- 
tled, by parliament, on the king, during his life ; and 
100,0001. a year, was likewife granted* by them, as a 
future provision for the queeni . in cafe flie ihould 
furvive his majefty, together with the palace at Somer- 
fet-hqufe, and Richmond old park. 

Some changes were foon after made in different de- 
partments of the civil oecbnomy. Lord vifcount Tor- 
rifigton was placed at the head of the admiralty ; the 
earl of Wellmorland was appointed firft lord commif- 
fipner of trade and plantations; the sail of Cheflerfield, 
a noblejnan remarkable for his wjt, eloquence, and po- 
liced manners, was nominated ambafiador to the 
Hague; the duke of Devoofhjre was dignified with 
•. * " the 
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the place of president of the council ; and the dukje af 
St. Alban's made matter of horfe. On the lkk«f 
Oftober, the coronation of the king and queen was 

{>erforaied at Weftminfter Abbey, with the ufual fo- 
emnity* Bv this time the courts of France and Spain 
were <perfe£lly reconciled. All Europe was freed from 
the calamities of war ; and the peace of Great B Hiatal 
fuffered no interruption, except from fome tranfieat 
tumults among the tinners of Cornwall, who, being 
provoked by a fcarcity of corn, rofe in arms, *tm 
plundered the granaries of that county. 

In 1728, petitions were delivered to the houfe of 
commons from the merchants of London, Liverpool, 
and Briftol, complaining of the interruptions they bad 
fuffered in their trade for feveral years, by the depre- 
dations of the Spaniards in the Weft Indies. Other 
merchants joining in the complain!, the houfe, in & 
grand committee, deliberated on the fubjeft, examhtai 
evidence, and paffed feveral refolutions, in which the 
Spaniards were accufed of violating the treaties fub* 
Tiding between the two crowns, and with having treats 
ed inhumanly the matters and crews of (hips, belonging 
to Great Britain. They therefore addrefled the king, 
defiring that he would ufe his endeavours to procure 
fatisfaction. The king promifed to comply with the 
requeft of the commons ; and the following year be 
gave them to underftand* that the peace of Europe was 
eftdbliQied by the treaty of Seville, lately conclu^ 
ded. He af lured them, that all former conventions 
made with Spain, in favour of the Britifh trade and 
navigation, wera renewed and confirmed by it, that the 
free uninterrupted exercife of their commerce was re- 
ftored, and that the court of Spain had agreed to an am* 
pie reftitution and reparation for the iiiuawfuj fci*ure$ 
and depredations complained of. 

The year 1730 was not diftinguifhed by anyLa&ionr 
of great moment in Great Britain. Seven chiefs of 
the Cherokee nations of Indians, in America, wepe 
brought to England. Being introduced to the king, 
t'aey laid their crown and regalia at his feet, and, by 
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an authentic deed; acknowledged themfelves fubjefts 
to his dominion. They were aftoniflied at the riches 
and magnificence of the Britifti court. 

The hiftory of Britain, at this period, chiefly con - 
fifts of an annual revolution of debates in parliament, 
in which the fame arguments perpetually recur on the 
fame fubjefts. Among thefe, fir Robert Walpole's 
famous excife bill merits attention. It met with un- 
common oppofition both within and without doors. 
After long and violent debates had been maintained by 
all the able fpeakers on both fides, it was carried in the 
houfe of commons by a majority of fixty-one voices. 
The oppofition which the mmifter encountered without 
doors, however, prevented his projeft from being car- 
ried into execution. The whole nation was alarmed, 
and clamoured loudly againft it. The populace crowd- 
ed round Weftminfter-hall, blocking up all the ave- 
nues to the houfe of commons. They even infulted 
the perfons of thofe members, who had voted for the 
miniftry on this occafion, and fir Robert Walpole 
began .to be in fear of his life. He therefore thought 
proper to drop the defign, by moving that the fecond 
reading of the bill flioufd be put off. The mifcarriage 
of the bill was celebrated with public rejoicings in 
London and Weftminfter; and the minifter was burnt 
in effigy by the populace. 

The fubjeft which of all others employed at this 
time, the eloquence and abilities of the members on 
both fides, in the houfe of commons, was a motion for 
repealing the feptennial aft, and for the more frequent 
meeting and calling of parliaments. Many judicious 
arguments were brought for and again ft it. The mi- 
niltry alledged that the increafe of papifts and Jacobites 
rendered it dangerous to weaken the hands ot govern- 
ment. They challenged the oppofition to produce one 
inflance, in which the leaft encroachment had Been 
made on the liberties of the people ; and they defied 
the moll ingenious malice to prove, that his prefent 
majefty had ever endeavoured to extend any branch of 
the prerogative, beyond its legal bounds. In oppofi- 
A . tion 
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tidntothis, many warm, nervous, and pathetic rtiQOfci 
(trances were urged in favour of the motion. It Via* 
fupprefled by dint of numbers. 

In 1736, the marriage of Frederic, prince of Wales* 
with the princefs of Saxe-Gotha, was celebrated. Upon 
this occafion Mr. Pulteney moved for an addrefs o£ 
congratulation to his majefty; and was fupported by» 
Mr. George Littleton, and Mr. William Pitt, wha 
feized this opportunity of pronouncing elegant pane-' 
gyrics on the prince of Wales and his amiable coa^, 
fort. Thefe two young members foon diilinguifl>ed 
themfelves in the houfe by their eloquence and (upcrior. 
talents. 

The beginning of the year 1737 was diftinguiflied 
by a rupture in the royal family, occajioned hy the 
prince of Wales carrying away the princefs of Wales* 
then near her time, trom Hampton -court, "where their, 
majefties refided, to St. James's, where (he was thai: 
night delivered of Augufta, now princefs of Brunfwick* 
On the 20th of November died queen Caroline, it* 
the 55th year of her age. The diffention ftill fubfi(U 
ed between the prince of Wales and his. father, wly> 
ordered the lord chamberlain to fignify publicly,, that 
no perfon who vifited the. prince, fhould be. adrakted 
to the court at St. James's. 

In 1738, the pjincefs of Wales was . delivered -of a 
fon, who was baptized by the name oi George, and is 
now king of Great . Britain, His birth was celebrated 
1 with uncommon rejoicings, and numerous addrefles 
were prefented to the king upon the occafion. Bufc 
the prince o£ Wales ftill laboured under the difpiea- 
fure of his majefty, and lived like a private; gentleman*, 
cultivating the virtues of focial life. 

When the feflion of parliament opened, the king, in 
bis fpeech, informed his people, that a convention hai 
been concluded and ratified between him and tji$ king; 
of Spain ; who had obliged himfelf to make repar*T 
tion to the Britilh fubjects for their loffes, by certajtf 
ftipulated payments. This famous convention, whicb 
was concluded at the Pardo, on the 14th of January, 
Q £ caufed 
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efttfed g«*at debates hi both houfes.- In the houfe #f 
ttofflidbns, the two contending parties fummoned their 
whole force for the approaching difpute. On the day 
appointed for cc-nfidering the Convention, 400 mem- 
fcers'Mad taken their feats by eight in the morning. AH 
ihe officers and adherents of the prince of Wales join- 
ad* the Oppofition ; and he himfelf fat 1 in the gallery to 
War the debate. Among many others Who fpoke to 
the dueftion, Mr. Pitt, with an energy of argument 
and diftion peculiar to himfelf, declaimed againft the 
Convention, asinfecure, unfatisfaftory, and diftionour- 
£bie« . Sir William Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney 

Kured all the thunder of their eloquence againft the 
bteffcfe of Spain, and the conceffions of the BHtifli 
ftiniftiy. Oft the other fide, fir Robert Walpole ex- 
erted Ml his fortitude and dexterity, in defence of him- 
felf and his Hifeafurts ; and an addrefs of thanks to his 
jfeajefty was carried by a fmall majority. To fuch a 
degree of mutual animofity were both parties inflamed, 
that the molt eminent members of the minority ac- 
tually iretirfcd from parliament, and wete by the na- 
tion in general, revered as martyrs to the liberty of the 
people. In the houfe of lords, the debate was main- 
tained with equal Warmth. Lord Bathtirit argued 
againft the articles with his ufualfpirit, integrity, and 
good fenfe. The earl of Chefler field attacked them 
#ith all the weight of argument, and all the poignancy 
df fatire. And the duke of Argyle, no longer a parti- 
san of the miniftry, inveighed againft them with all 
tfhe fire, impetuofity, and enthufiafm of declamation. 
They itfefe defended by the duke of Newcaftle, the 
earl of Cheltoondeley, lord Harvey, the lord chancel- 
lor, and in particular the earl of Hay, a nobleman of ex- 
tehfive capacity and uncommon erudition. The dif- 
ittte was learned, long, and obftinate; but ended in 
»vbur of the addrefs. 

In 1759, war being declared againft Spain, admiral 
Vefrnon was fent with a fquadron of Imps to annoy 
tfcek commerce ami fettlements in* America, when he 
*ook the town of Poito-Bello, with only fix fhips. 
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The nex% year, advice was received from A4mindl Vi- 
rion, that he had bombarded Carthag^na, and take^ 
Fort Chagre. 

The year 1741 was r^rnark^ble fpr an unfuccefsfu! 
expedition of general Wexjtworth and admiral V^rnoij 
againft Carthagena* owing to a difagreement whic$ 
arofc between them. The ipifcarriage of this expedi* 
tion, which had cofi the nation sui imx&enfe fum, waf 
po {boner known in England, than the kingdom wa$ 
filled with murmur and difconten^aud ^ people were 
depreffed in proportion to that fanguinp hope by which 
they had been elevated. The general d^fcontent of the 
people had a manifeft influence upon \hp eie&ion of 
members for the new parliament. The minifter novf 
tottered on the brink of ruin. He knew that the 
majority of a fingle vote would at any time commit 
him pnfoner to the tower, fliould ever the motion be 
made ; and he faw that his fafety could be effefted by 
no other expedient than that of dividing tjip oppofitapDt 
T^ he trjed i# feyeraj wgy§, and fixing n &"*» h* 
decided he would nev« r more fit jn the houfe q( com* 
roons. The king adjourned the parliament for p, few 
day?, and in the intej-inq, Sir Kobert Walpole wa$ 
created earl of Orford, and refigned all his employ- 
ments. 

The newly create^ earl, however, foo$ found meanf 
to transfer the popular v odium from himfelf, to tfiofe 
who had profeffed themfelves his jreeneft adverfaries. 
A coatitipq took place. -Some were gratified with 
titles and offices; and all were afiurea^ ih?t in thfc 
management of affairs, anew iy item would be adopted* 
according to the plan they U^emfelves (hould propofe. 

On the 17th of Feb/u^ry, the prince of Wales, at- 
tended by a nufoefoiis jetmue of his adherents, waited 
on his iriajefty, wjio received him gracioufly, £nd or- 
dered his guards to be reflpred. This reconciliation, 
and the change in the miniftry, were celebrated with 
public rejoicings all oyer the kingdom. 

In 1745, the fon of the old pretender refolyed tQ 

make an effort at gluing the Brititb crown. Being 
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furnimed with fome money, and ftill larger promifcs, 
from France, h* embarked for Scotland on board a 
fmall frigate, accompanied by the marquis of Tulli- 
bardme, and a few other defperate adventurers. For 
the conqueft of the whole Bntifh empire, he brought 
with him fcven officers, and arms for 2000 men. He 
landed on the coaft of Lochabar, and was iri a little 
time joined by fome Highland chiefs, arid their vaffals. 
He loon faw himfelf at the head of 1506 men, and 
invited others to join him by manifeftoes, which were 
dirperfed throughout all the highlands. The miniftry 
was no fooner confirmed of the truth of his arrival, 
than fir John Cope was ordered to oppofe his progrefs. 
In the mean time, the young adventurer marched to 
Perth, where his father; -die chevalier de St. George, 
was proclaimed king of Great Britain. The rebel 
&rmy advanced towards Edinburgh, which they en- 
tered without oppofition. Here, too, the pageaatry 
of proclamation was performed. But, though lie was 
matter of the capital, yet the citadel, which goes by 
the name of the caftle, with a good garrifon, under 
the command of general Gueft, braved all his attempts. 
Sir John Cope, who was now reinforced by two regi- 
ments of dragoons, refolved to march towards Edin- 
burgh, and give him battle. The young adventurer 
attacked him near Prefton-Pans, and in a few minutes, 
totally routed him and his troops. In this victory the 
king loft 1500 men, and the rebels not above eighty. 

In the mean time; the pretender went forward with 
vigour ; and, having advanced to Penrith, continued 
his irruption till he came, • to Manchefter, where he 
eftablifhed his head Quarters, and afterwards continued 
his rout to Derby. He determined, however, once 
more to return to Scotland, where, after many attacks 
and fkirmifhes, the duke of Cumberland put himfelf 
at the head of the troops at Edinburgh, which confifted 
of about 14,000 men. He refolved to come to a bat- 
tie as foon as poffible, and marched northward, while 
the young adventurer retired at his approach. The 
duke advanced to Aberdeen, where he wasjoiaedby 

the 
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fiie duke of Gordon, and forae other lords. The 
Highlanders were drawn up in order °f a n *174£ 
battle on the plain of Culloden, to the , * 

number of 8000 men. The duke marched thither, 
and the battle began on the 16th of April, about onje 
o'clock in the afternoon. In lefs than thirty minutes, 
the rebels were totally routed and the field covered 
with their dead bodies. The duke immediately after 
the battle ordered thirty-fix deferters to be executed. 
The rebellion being quelled, the legiflaturerefolved to 
make examples ofthofe who had been concerned in 
difturbing the peace of the. country. Many perfons 
who had borne arms in the rebel army were executed 
on Kennington common, neat London, at Carlifle, at 
Penrith, and at York. The earls of Kilmarnock and 
Cromartie, and lord Balnierino, were' tried by their 
peers in Weftminfter-hall, and found guilty. Cro- 
roartie's life was fpared, but the other two were be- 
headed on Tower-hill. Mr. Ratcliff, the titular earl 
of Derwentwater, foon after fuffered the fame fate; ; as 
did lord Lovat, who was turned of fourfcore. A few 
of the rebels obtained pardons, and a confiderable num- 
ber were tranfported to the plantations. 

Meanwhile the flame of war continued to rage on the 
continent, and many were the defeats, the victories, 
and the negociations which took place, till they were 
put a ftop to by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748- 
The peace was celebrated by fire-works, illuminations, 
and rejoicings, in which the Englifh, French, and 
Dutch, feemed to difplay a fpirit of emulation, in 
point of talte and magnificence. 

In 1751, the kingdom wa3 alarmed with an event, 
which overwhelmed the people with grief and confter* 
nation. His royal highnefs Frederic prince of Wales, 
in confequence of a cold caught in his garden at Kew r 
was feized with a pleuritic difordcr ; and after a fhort 
illnefs, expired on the 20th day of March, to the un- 
fpeakable affliciion of his royal confort, and the ui>- 
teigned forrow of all who wifhed well t6 their countrw 
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In 17*55, white the powers on the continent 6i Eu- 
fope were employed in ftrengthening their refpettive 
intereft, and concerting meafufes for preventing any 
interruption of the general tranquillity, matters were 
faft ripening to a rrelh rupture between the fubje&s of 
Great Britain and France, in different parts of America*. 

In 1754, the ambition and intrigues of the French 
tourt, by which the Britifli intereft was invaded and 
difturbea on the continent ot America, had alfo ex- 
tended itfelf to the Eaft Indies, where they endeavour- 
ed to embroil the Englrfh company wkh divers of the 
nabobs or princes, 

' In 1755, preparations for a vigorous naval war werte 
tarried on in England, with unparalleled Ipirit and 
fuccefs. Admiral Bofcawen, with eleven (hips of the 
line and a frigate, railed in April for the banks of New- 
foundland ; and in a few days after his arrival there, a 
French fleet from Breft came to the fame ftatiort, under 
the command of monfieur de la Methe. The thick 
fogs which prevail on thefe coafts kept the two arma- 
ments from feeing each other ; however, two of the 
French (hips, of 64 guns, which had been feparated 
from the reft, were taken, after a fmart engagement, 
by two Englifh 60 gun (hips. As foon as the news of 
this aftion arrived at Paris, the French ambaiTador was 
recalled from London. 

Oh the 7th of May, 1756, his Britannic majefty 
declared war againft France, and fent admiral Byng, 
with a ftrong fleet, to the relief of Minorca ; but he 
negleding to fulfil his inftruftions, the place was loft, 
and he Was tried and (hot at Portfmouth. On the day 
fixed for his execution, about noon, he walked out of 
the great cabin to the quarter deck, where two files of 
marines were ready to execute the fentence. He ad-- 
vanced with a firm ftep, and a compofed countenance, 
kneeled on a cuftiion, tied one handkerchief pver his 
eyes, and dropped the other as a fignal for his execu- 
tioners, who fired a volley fo decifive, that five balls 
pafled through his body, and he dropped down dead in 
an inftant. The time in* which this, tragedy was afted* 

did 



did notexc^d thr$e *ninj#&. ThqugMhcare apppsp 
to have been fome feverity exercifed upon this occafion, 
the w*»ple proved of, Jingtflfr fervice to the nation 
during the enfuiog wa^r. 

la .order to opncj&se <hc .good will of *r|afe whoa} 

their conduft bad.difohl^^d, and remove, from their 

own .(boulders, part of.wbat future cpnfiuie rrugbf 

jeofve, the pcefcnt mu*iftec$ admitted i#u>.a ftiare of thf 

adminilirfttion Mr. Pitt aadtMo. I*$gge, two gentle* 

men ^ftfieowdttbe^Bioft illufeift^p?tript«,,^ike.j4ifti»r 

gui&ed and aftmmt for their lijiifit; : Jind ^njtegiity> 

However mucb Jbe ipeopje w$re panned wit|x thoije 

promotions, the heterogeneous union was not .of long 

continuance. As the new .mern&$js of ..^ jj 1757, 

adroiniftratkwa were wafcher to., be >pejr- :. '; ./ 

fiiaded, nor intimidated, -into an)fjnjea£u;res, which they 

thought repugnant to* the trMeijrte*eftojf their country, 

ibev were reprefeated^to.tbeiE royalrnaftflr w~ #b$§fttft, 

imperious, ,and ignofcftt. Tfcefe fuggeftio,ns, ajftfufy 

inculcated, produced the defired fdiect. ' On the 9lp 

,of April, Mr. Pitt* byiis-majefty's fconimand, sefjgn- 

ed the fealsof fecxeta^ry .of ftate, as did Mr,. L,«gg$ tljf 

office of /Qhanoellor q! ithe ex^heq^er. gut -the wJ?o}e 

nation, riling up as one grog, in vin^ka^enpip^fiawa 

idolized, and the king 'bfeing:£pli£ited, *n a$fe%t aJUHr 

ber of addreffes, to reftore tfa^rici tQ *hei?r eptpioymflgjk 

Jus majefty, ever ready to jooeQt half-way : ft^e .wifl\$s o£ 

his faithful people, reinjlatedntltefti in.Ah«ir -j>laf$s r j& 

the month of June following, mi thereby gaye, vafit 

verfal faijtfa&ion, Mr. Fine, Mto.4utd ( ^<^.|PKt 

cipally conducW the political *qachine, yt& <griltilf4fr 

with the office of receiver- and pay-jnaaftertfgener^Ljflf 

:tbe land forces. Mwy^iflKff^Uemwn^v^r^^ifeevikfe 

fl^dein.Ae miniflerial arrangemem./ • j. ; . :., 

During thefe tranfa&ions, Mr. Clive, p*>e of the 
clerks of the Eaft India coropau) ', i4iftin#uitt*$d hin*- 
'ietf Jn *fae Eaft indies. Ahox olymnmg the saflfc of 
xotoadL, Jie ,had fucb antaeing jfutc^s, that *11 the 
downs ^tnd faftoriea *rf Aef «e^ t Qn/tbe« x ci>*il of Coro- 
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thandel, except Pondicherry, were, in a few years, 
taken by the Englifli. 

In 1753, the duke of Marlborough landed near St* 
Maloes in France, burnt many mips, with a great 
-quantity of naval ft ores . Lieutenant-general Bligh and 
captain Howe took Cherbourg!?, and demolished die 
fortifications. Soon after, captain Marfli took Sene- 
gal, and commodore Keppel the ifland of Goree, on 
the coaft of Africa. On the £6th of Jury, Cape Breton 
was re-taken by general Amfaerfc and admiral Bofca- 
wen, while fort Frontenac furrendered to lieutenant* 

funeral Bradftreet, and fort Du Quefne to general 
orbes. 

On the 1ft of May, the ifland of Gaudaloupe fur- 
rendered to the Englifli. In the fame month, Mariga- 

A TV tt«o ' ' ant€ * Santos, and Defeada, became fub- 
a. v. ,i7^y. j^ |Q Great j Britain# on. the 1ft of 

Auguft was fdught the glorious battle of Minder*, in 
which about 7,000 Englifh defeated 80,000 of the 
French regular troops. 

The command of the expedition againfl Quebec, 
;the capital of the French Canada, was given to general 
^Wolfe, a young officer of a true military genius*, 
Welfe's courage and perfeverance furmounted incre- 
"dKWte difficulties. He gained the heights of Abraham, 
fijfak Quebec, where he fought and defeated the French 
afffiy, but was himlelf killed. As he flood confpicu- 
-ous in the front -of the line, he had been aimed at by 
the enemy's fnarkfinen,; and received a ftot in the* 
writ, which, however, did not oblige him to quit the 
field. Having wrapped a handkerchief round his hand, 
%e* continued to give orders* without the leaft emotion, 
and advanced at the head of the grenadiers, when 
another ball unfortunately pierced the breaft of this 
voung hero, who feH in the arms of victory. Wolfe 
was a national lofs, univerfally lamented. 

The affairs of the French being now defperate, > and 
their credit ruined, they refoived upon an. attempt to 
retrieve all by an invahon of Great Britain ;. but, on 
the 18th of Auguft, admiwl Bofcawen attacked the 
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Toulon fquadron, commanded by M. de la Clue, near 
(he Streignts of Gibraltar, took three fliips, and burnt 
two. 

On the 20th of November, fir Edward Hawke de- 
feated.the Breft fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, 
off the ifland of Dumet, in the bay of Bifcay. After 
this engagement, the French gave over all thoughts of 
their intended invafion of Great Britain. In the be- 
ginning of next year, however, captain Thurot, a 
French marine adventurer, who with a jy 17go 
three Hoops of war had alarmed the 
coafls of Scotland, and a&ually made a defcent at 
Garrickfergiis, in Ireland, was, on his return from- 
thence, met, defeated, and killed, by captain Elliot, 
the commodore of three fhips inferior in force to the 
Frenchman's fquadron.. 

While the arms of Great Britain thus profpeced in 
every quarter of. the world, the king, without any pre- 
vious complaint,, was fuddcnly feized with the agonies 
of death,, at his palace of Kenfington. The diforder, 
which occafioned his deceafe, appeared to be a rupture 
of the right, ventricle off the heart, whereby a great 
quantity, of. blood was difcharged through the aperture, 
into the futrounding .pericardium. He died in the 
feventy-feventh ypar ot his age, after a reign of thirty-- 
four years, diftinguiftied by a variety of important 
events. . The circumftances, which chiefly marked his 
public, charafter, . were a predileftion for his native 
countty,. and a clofe attention. to the political interefts 
of the Germanic . body. . 



CHAP. I. continuedJ 

GEORGE II.. was fucceededby his grandfon, our- 
prefent fovereign. George HI. who upon the 
death of. his father, . Frederic prince of * tv llyrri 
Wales,, became heir, apparent to the A * JJ ^ 7f »°- 
throne. His majefty's fir ft. care after his acceffibn, 
wasto anemble.tke parliament, to whom he made a 
Q 6 fpeech, 
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Fpeech, in which he laid great ftrefs upon his being 
torn and educated a Brkon. From this endearing ex- 
preffion, and alfo from the general tenor of the fpeech* 
the people conceived the fondeft hopes of a happy and 
indulgent reign. 

Mr. Pitt, who fed conducted the war with a fpirk 
andfuccefs, never exceeded, if equalled, by any former 
minrfter, and who, by his penetration and fagacity, 
had dived into the defigns and intrigues of the enemy, 
difcovered a private treaty that had been lately entered 
into between France and Spain, termed the family 
rofflpaQ. He therefore propofed in council, that a 
fleet fhoiild be ferirto intercept the Spanifti flota, or to 
block up Cadiz. But this being over- ruled, Mr. Pitt 
and lord Temple, who were the only members to fup- 
port it againft the reft of the council, thought proper 
To refign ; which produced a change in the miniftry. 
The day after Mr. Pitt refigned the feals, a penfiofi 
of S,000l. a year was fettled on him by his majefly, 
for th«ee lives ; and at the fame time, a title was con- 
ferred on his lady, and her iflue. 

,The dofe of the year 1761 left the affairs of all 
Europe, both, military and p&litical, in a very inte- 
refting firuation. The endeavours, which had beei* 
made to bring about a peace, ferved only to increafe 
the animofity of the contending nations. Great Bri- 
tain, in particular, was never in a- more doubtful ami 
dangerous fituation ; for at this -time fhe was engaged 
in a war, riot only with all the great continental 
powers, but with the moft confiderable part of the 
maritime ftrength of Europe. Succefs, however, con- 
tinued to attend her arms t>oth by fea and land. In 
the month of February, the iflanrf of Martinique was 
taken by rear-admiral Rodney, and general Monckton. 
"The furrender of Martinique was followed 'by that 
of the iflands of Grenada, St. Lucia* and Sr.Vincent. 

An expedition was likewife undertaken againft* Ha- 

vannah, the capital of the ifle of Cuba. The command 

~*>t the navy was given to admiral Pococke, and* of- the 

luxa-force*, lo the earl of Albemarle; This 'impor- 

<- 6 tant 
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tant place furrendered 'to the Britifh dominion onthtf 
14<th of Atrguft, after a fiege of more than two months. 
So lucrattvea eonqutft had never before been made* 
In ready money and valuable merchandize, the plun- 
der did not much fall (hort of three millions fterling. 
In the Eait Indies, Manilla, the capital xrf the Phi- 
lippine i (lands, was reduced by admiral Cornifli and 
general Draper, The capture of a Spanifli regifter 
ihip, named the Hermione, by two Britifh frigates, 
added another million fterling to thefe valuable ac- 
murements. The treafure paffed in triumph through 
Weftminfter, to the Bank, the very hour that the prince 
of Wales was bom. ' 

Lord Bute, who, upon the king's acceflion to the 
throne, had been appointed groom of the Hole, and af- 
terwards, in order to take a more open a r) l i&o 
(hare in the condnft of affairs, had ac- 17W * 

cepted the feals as fetrefary of ftate, now fuceeeded 
the duke of Newcaftle as firft lord of the treafury. 
This nobleman being confidered as the head of the 
whig intereft, his refignation was followed by that of 
feveral others, of -great rank and influence. 
• In 176S, the preliminaries of peace, which had been 
figged by the British and French minifters at Fontain- 
bleu, were finally ratified on the 10th day of February. 
By this treaty, Great Britain received Florida in ex- 
change for the Havannah. Canada, Cape-Breton, 
Tobago, Dominica, St. Vincent, Grenada, and Sene- 
gal, were retained ; but all her other conquefts were 
reftored. 

The political drfTenfiorrs which firft arofe on the re- 
'fignation of Mr. Pitt, and became more violent *when 
the duke of Newcaftle retired, now rather «increafed 
than abated. The anti-minifteriahfts infifted /that the 
^peace was inadequate to our fucceffes ; and that the 
mterefb of the nation had been facrfficed, in order to 
render the favourite minifter fccure and permanent 
in his office. Gn the other hand, the earl 6f Bute, and 
-hi* * friends, . as ftrenuoufly maintained, that allthe ob- 
•jd&s fortvitich the war tadcoiamemd* were obiain- 



ed' and confirmed by the peace; and that the nation 
was- fo exhaufted, both with refpefl to men and money r . 
that fupplies for carrying on the war another year 
could not be raifed without involving, the country irr 
the deepeft diftrefsv The debates in both houfes were 
uncommonly warm upon the fubj eft ; and the oppov 
fition were difiinguiihed by the title of the glorious 
minority.. In addition to the popular clamour already 
excited againft lord. Bute, on the fcore of favouritifin, 
?nd on account of the peace, a tax laid on cyder, fub- 
jeft; to the laws of excife,. occafioned fuch violent ;au 
ucks upon him, that he haflily refigned; and Mr. 
George Greville was appointed firfl lord of die trea~ 
fu*y in his room. 

Many furious papers and ' pamphlets were at this 
time publiftied by the partizans of both fides- But one 
of the moftf violent of the whole Was a. periodical paper 
entitled The North Briton, conducted, it is faid, and 
-^principally compofed, by Mr,. Wilkes, member for 
the borough of Aylefbury. The fpeech of his majef- 
ty to the parliament haying been attacked with an in- 
decent freedom in number forty-five of this paper, the 
earls of Halifax and Egremont, fecretaries of ftate, 
iflued a general warrant for apprehending the author, 
printer, and publiiher, of the laid libel. . Mr. Wilkes 
was accordingly feized and fent prifoner to the tower. 
His papers alfo were feized at the fame time. But 
upon his being brought up to the court of common 
pleas, he was releafed, as the court were of opinion 
that the privilege of parliament extended to libels. 
After fighting a duel with Mr. Martin,, late fecretanry 
to the treafury, whofe character he had attacked .in his 
writings, Mr. Wilkes thought proper to retire, to 
France. During his abfence, he. was expelled the 
houfe of commons, for another libel,, which they con*. 
demned as blafphemous ; and not appearing c to the in- 
diftments preferred, againft ham, he was outlawed. In 
1768, he returned home, when, the fentence.of out- 
lawry was reverfed by loxd Mansfield in the court of 
king s-bench,* arid he fubmitted to the. featence.of a 
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Sne and imprisonment pronounced againft him by the 
feme court for the blafphemous libel. Some time 
after, however, he recovered 4,0001. damages for "hi* 
imprifonment in the tower upon an illegal warrant. 

The moll interesting event to this country, during 
the year 1765, was the pafling the American ftampafi, 
which firft kindled the fparks of that conflagration, 
which afterwards enveloped a great part of Europe, as 
well as North America, in its flames. 

The fpirit of party was now become fa general, and 
violent, that it was produftive of frequent changes, 
not only in public men, but in public meafures and 
councils. In the month of July, Mr. Greville^ and 
bis friends being difmiffed, a new adminiftration was 
formed, called the Rockingham adrmniftrations the mar- 
quis being appointed firft lord of the treafury. The 
chief bufinefs of thifriraniftiy was to undo all that their 
predeceflbrs had done;, particularly by repealing the 
cyder and ftamp aft*. 

In 1766, another entire change of adminiftration 
took place. The duke>of Grafton fucceeded the mar- 

S[uis of Rockingham, as firft lord of the, treafury ; 
everal other alterations were made ir* the inferior de* 
partments of ftate; and the cuftody of the. privy-feal 
was beftowed on Mr* Pitt,, now created* earl of. Chat- 
ham, upon whofe recommendation, it. is faid,.this 
miniftry was formed- The patriotic opinion which 
had been entertained of the late miniftry, was much in- 
creafed by the difintereftednefs they had fhewn upon 
quitting their offices ; as they retired without fecuring 
,to themfelves or friends a place, penfion, or. reverfion. 
On the other hand, the prefent procedure of .the earl of 
Chatham tended to lefien that popularity of which he, 
had before enjoyed fo toundlefs a (hare- 

About thifr time peace was eftablifhed in the Eaft / 
Indies by lordClive, who*returned the following year- 
A new enemy, however foon ftarted up. Hyder Alljr,, 
who, from a common. foldier had become a prince, of 
a large traei of territory, on the Malabar coaft,, in con- 
federacy vfith tjie viceroy of Decan, declared, war 
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againft the Engliflu The council of Madras fent a 
body of troops under colonel Smith, who obtained a 
complete vicrory over them, when the viceroy im- 
mediately made peace with the Englifh. Hyder Ally 
took refuge among the mountains, from whence he 
made frequent incurfions. But peace was at laft pro- 
pofed to him, and accepted* 

The flame which had been for fome time kindling 
between Great Britain and her American colonies, 
now began to blaze out. Some duties were laid, dur- 

A n I7fifc * n 8 tne * a ^ fe&Q* 1 °f parliament, on 
A.U- l • paper, glafs, and a few other articles, 
to be paid upon their importation into America from 
England. This was considered as a frefli invafion of 
their chartered rights. The general aftembly came to 
a refolntion to discontinue the ufe of all Brttiih manu- 
factures, , till thefe duties were repealed. In this 
refpeft they were foon gratified. But the duty on tea, 
which had been laid on in order to favour the Eaft 
India company, when they made their new agreement 
with government, ftill continued, and was- the means 
of caufing greater difturbances than ever in America. 
The breach between that country and Great Britain 

frew wider every day. At Bofton, the military having 
red upon a mob, for a riot at the cuftom-houie, feve- 
ral were killed; and captain Prefton, being tried for 
the murder, was acquitted by the jury, compofed of 
honfekeepers in the tpwn. 

A panic feems to have feized the miniftry on this 
■occsmon, and a great number of resignations took place. 
To the aftonifliment of the whole nation, among 
thefe was that of the duke o(f Grafton, who refjgned 
^iis office of firft lord of the treafury, and was fucceed- 
ed by Jord North, already chancellor of the exchequer. 
In 1772, a myfterious and bloody fccne was exhi- 
bited in Denmark, wjiich ftill continues in its original 
.darknefs and obfcwrty. The 'following are fome of 
-the fa£h attending it. The whale fovereign power 
"fcein£ engrqffed bythe king's mother-in-law, theqneen 
dowager, and tow fcaJkbrother, prince foedetick,' the 
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counts Strueivfee and Brandt, his majefty *s tw> prtncf- 
pie favourites, were tried for high treafon, condemned, 
and behfeaded. The queien-cenfort, Matilda, fifter to 
hi* Britannic majfcfty, veiy nairowly efcaped with her 
life. She wa# confined for- feme time, ami afterwards 
*Wiged to leave the -kingdom ; upon which foe retired 
to the caJHe of ZeJJ, in the elo&orate of Hanover* 
where (he kept a melancholy court, and died in May, 
1*75, after a few days illnefs, in the f£d year of her 
age. ♦ • . 

Diforders and difcontente continued to prevail, and 
every day to increafe, in all the American colonies. 
The Americans who formed die block- * j* 17 „ 4 
ade of Bofton, having thought proper to 
erefk works on an eminence called Bunker's-hill, 
which commanded the town and harbour, general Gage 
fent a body of troops, coniifting of £000 men, under 
the command of major-general Howe, and brigadier- 
general Pigot to diflodge them. After a moft obftinate 
and bloody eonflic^, in which the lofs of the king's 
troops amounted to upwards of 1000 men, the Ame- 
ricans were driven from their poft, and the works de- 
ftroyed. During the aftion, Charles-town, a place 
adjacent, and which is feparated from Bofton by the 
river Charles, was fet on fire, and bum t to the ground. 
Whether this was effefted by carcaffes thrown from the 
(hips, or by the troops, is uncertain. As foon as the 
news of the battle of Bunker's-hill reached the con- 
grefs, they appointed George Wafhington, efq. a gen- 
tleman of affluent fortune in Virginia, and who had 
acquired confiderable military experience in the com- 
mand*of different bodies of the provincials, during th© 
laft war, to be general and commander in chief of all 
the American forces. 

In 1776, Bofton was bombarded and evacuated, 
when general Wafhington took pofTeflion of it, and 
general Howe removed his troops to Halifax . In July, 
a frnitlefs attack was made upon Charles-town, in which 
.the English fuffered confiderably. About this time, 
general Howe landed, and drove the Americans out 
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of Long ifland, who abandoned New York to the Brr- 
tiflb forces. Offers of reconciliation were now made 
by Howe, and rejected. Sir Peter Parker and general 
Clinton took Rhode Ifla*d> and, the Engiifhalfomade 
feme incurfions into the Jerfeys. General Wafhing- 
ton foon after furprifed and took prifoners above 900 
of the Heflian troops, iii our fervice, with feveral 
ftands of arms* 

In 1777, there were two a&ions between the gene- 
rals Howe and Wafhington, and Philadelphia furren- 
dered to the king's troops. A plan was noto formed 
for invading the revolted colonies by way of Canada* 
and general Burgoyne undertook the expedition ; but 
after many difficulties, and fome defperate aciions, this 
anny was obliged to furjender themfelves prifoners of 
war to Gates and Aqnold. Our expedition, up the 
north river was more fuccefsful, under Clinton and 
Vaughan ; the former of whom., foon after, fucceeded 
general Howe as commander in chief., and, after eva- 
cuating Philadelphia, retreated with his army to New 
York. 

In 1778, the French entered into an alliance with 
the Thirteen United Colonies ; and as affairs wore fo 
gloomy an afpeft, the earl of Carlifle, Mr. Eden, and 
governor Johnfon, were fent as commiflioners to treat 
of peace ; but the hour was paft, and the terms were 
reje&ed with difdain. The war was carried on with 
mutual animofity, and the whole of Georgia was re- 
duced by the Britifh forces. Hoftilities next com- 
menced with France ; and the Engiifh admiral Keppel 
engaged the French fleet under count D'Orvilliers, 
Not a fhip was taken on either fide ; and, upon foma 
cenfure being paffed on. vice-admiral fir Hugh Palli- 
ifer's conduft, he applied to Keppel for redrefs, which 
. wa* denied. He then exhibited articles of accufation 
again!! Keppel, who was tried, and honourably ac- 
quitted ; and there the farce ended* 

in 1780, fir George Rodney, with a large fleet t 
captured five Spanifh (hips of the line, one of which 
was bit by being, driven on fhoxe, and another was 
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blown up. In America, general Clinton took-poflef*- 
<ion of Charles-town, White colonel Tarleton acquired 
fame, by his conduct in feveral fkirmifhes. The exe- 
cution of major Andre, adjutant-general to the Britifh 
forces,' who was taken in difguife within the American 
lines, and condemned as. a fpy, will always be remem-< 
bered with regret. 

In 1781, a defperate engagement happened off the 
Dogger-bank, between a Iquadron of Englifli (hip*, 
under admiral Hyde Parker, and an equal number of 
Dutch, (hips, commanded by admiral Zoutman. The 
a3ion was maintained for" three hours and forty minutes, 
with equal gallajitry on both fides ; but to whom the 
victory belonged ieems to remain doubtful. Thte 
Dutch fhips bore away for the Texel, with their con* 
voy, and the Englifh (hips were too much di&bled to 
follow them. 

Not long after, earl Cornwall* gained a victory 
over general Green, near Guildford, in North Caro- 
lina. The day, however, was now haftily arriving, 
in which Britain was to give up all hopes oi ever con* 

Suering America; for loon after, De Grafle reached 
ie Chefapeak, and, before' admiral Graves could at- 
tack him, general Wafhington, with his affiftance* 
furrounded earl Cornwall's army, who were obliged 
to furrenderprifoners of war to the combined forces of 
France and America, 

The conftant majorities in favour of lord North now 
began to diminifh, and the administration a t\ i^q? 
loft ground upon every important quef- 
tion; till, on the 8th of March, lord John Cavendifla 
having moved feveral refolutions as accufations of the 
miniftry, and thefe being rejefted on a divifion, but by 
a very fmali majority, lord North fignified his inten- 
tion of refigning ; and, on the 20th, declared he was 
no longer miniiter. A complete and radical change 
took place in adminiftration. The marquis of Rock- 
ingham, was appointed firft lord of the treafury, in the 
room of lord North ; lord John Cavendilh, chancellor 
of the exchequer ^ the earl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox* 
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principal fecretaries of ftate; Mr. Burke, pay-m?ftef 
of the forces ; lord Camden, prefident of the council ; 
the duke of Richmond, matter of the ordnance ; and 
admiral Keppel, firft lord of the admiralty. Suph 
meafures bemg immediately taken, as tended to effec- 
tuate a. general peace, negociatipna were opened for 
that purpofe at Paris. 

But the death of the marquis of Rockingham, which 
happened on the lft of July following, threw the 
cabinet into confufion. He was fucceeded by the 
earl of Shelburne, whofe appointment gave fo much 
offence to fome of his colleagues, that Mr. Fox, lord 
John Cavendifh, Mr. Burke, and two or three more, 
immediately refigned their places. Mr. T. Townfend 
was made iecretary of ftate, in the room of Mr. Fox ; 
and Mr. William Pitt, fon to the {ate earl of Chatham, 
who, though at a very early time of life, had already 
greatly di&nguifhed himfelf in parliament, was pre- 
vailed upon, at this very critical period, to accept the 
office or chancellor of the exchequer, in the room of 
lord John Cavendifh. 

The grand work of peace was, however, earned on 
by the prefent miniftry ; and a provifionat treaty with 
America figned at Paris, by which the colonies were 
acknowledged to be. " free, fovereign, and indepen, 
dent ftates." Such was the end of the conteft between 
Great Britain and the American colonies ; a conteft in 
which the former had expended upwards of one hun- 
dred millions of money, together with many thoufand 
valuable lives, and haa obtained nothing in return but 
difgrace and lofs of territory. 

Gibraltar, which had long been inverted by the 
Spaniards, ftill continued to be vigoroufly befieged ; 
and the reputation of the Britifh anhs was there nobly 
fuftained by general Elliot. That gallant governor 
had frequently permitted the befieged, without inter* 
ruption, nearly to bring their works to perfection, and 
then alrnoft totally demolifhed them. The Spaniards, 
therefore, on the 13th of September, made a very for- 
midable attack upon the fortrefs, with ten large bat* 
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tering Ikips, ffotn 600 to 1400 tons burden, under the 
cptnmand of admiral Moreno. A heavy cannonading 
was kept tip on both (ides, till at length the (hips were 
fet on fire by red-hot balls from the baftions, and then 
totally defttoyed by the gun-boats, under the conduft 
of captain Roger Curtis. 

Among the lofies fu&aihed by Great Britain, during 
this year, were thofe of the ifland of Minorca, and the 
province of Weft Florida, the Britifli navy alfo fuf* 
rcred greatly through Various accidents. The Ville dc 
Paris, le Glorieux, le Heftpr, and the Ramilies, all 
foundered at fea, in their return from the Weft Indies ; 
and the Royal George, of 100 guns, was overfet and 
funk, through mi (management, at Spithead. Admi&l 
Kempeiifelt, a very brave and meritorious officer, and 
upwards of 7O0> perfoAs, periflied in her. 
•■ On ttite &0th of January, 1793, the preliminary art i- 
clea of peace between Great Britain, France, and Spam, 
were figned at Vef failles by the refpeftive minifters of 
fchofe courts. But the general pacification was not 
completed during the admmiftration of lord Shelburne. 
For when the term** of peace underwent a fcrutiny in 
€he houfe of commons, they were fo feverely cenfured, 
that ihe miniftry, of which that nobleman was the 
head, found themfelves obliged to give way to the 
fuperior parliamentary intereft of Mr. Fox and lord 
North, who had by this time formed that famous coali- 
tion, which has been fo much the fubjeft of wonder 
and reprobation. The duke of Portland was promoted 
to be firft lord of the treafury ; lord North and Mr. 
Fox were appointed fecretaries of ftate; lord John 
Cavendifh was made chancellor <rf the exchequer ; lord 
Keppel, firft lord of the admiralty; lortl Stermont, 
president of the council; and the earl of Cariifle, 
keeper of the privy feal. 

About this period, intelligence was received from 
the Eaft Indies, that a peace had been concluded with 
the Mahrattas ; an event which promifed an interval 
of liability to our affaks in the Eaft. This favourable 
circumftaiice w«* foon fottewed by the death of Hyder 
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Ally, whofe enterprifing fpirit, and vigour of mind, 
were eminent; ana who was animated againft the Eng- 
lilh with an hoftility the moft rooted and incurable. 

The terms of the peace being finally adjufted and 
eftabliihed, the definitive treaties between all the con- 
tending powers, Great Britain, France, Spain, Ame- 
rica, and Holland, were figned on the 3d of Septem- 
ber. They were foon after ratified ; and on the 6th of 
Oftober, peace was proclaimed with the ufual folerani- 
ties in the cities of London and Weftminfter. At the 
conclufion of the war, the national debt amounted to 
the enormous fum of two hundred and forty millions 
fterling ; and the annual intereft of the fame to nine 
millions. 

As foon as peace was concluded, the next objed 
that engaged the attention of the miniftry, was the ftate 
of our affairs in India. Mr. Fox brought in a bill, 
propofing no lefs than to take from the dire&ors and 
proprietors of the Eaft India company, the entire 
management of their territorial and commercial affairs, 
and obliging them to deliver up their books of accounts* 

, and the whole of their property, to certain commif- 
fioners therein appointed. In its progrefs through the 
houfe of commons, the company petitioned againft the 
bill, and were heard by their counfel, who urged, that 
it was an invafion of private property, as well as a 
violation of public faith, and was therefore difhonour- 
able, impolitic, and unjuft. But the moft formidable 
antagonift it met with in that houfe, was Mr. Pitt, who, 
with his ufual. force of argument, dbjecled to it, as 
being an annihilation of the charter of the company, 
and calculated to eftablifh a new and unconftitutional 
influence. Notwithftanding this, through the intereft 
of the cpalefced parties, it was carried in the houfe of 
commons. 

f In the houfe of lords, however, the bill was rejected 
by a majority of nineteen. The king immediately de- 
termined upon the removal of the miniftry, and the 
feals were demanded of the Secretaries of ftate at twelve 

o'clock at night. The places «of firft lord of the trea- 
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fury and chancellor of the exchequer were conferred 
on Mr. William Pitt ; lord Gower was appointed 
president of the council ; the duke of Rutland, keeper 
of the privy feal ; and the marquis of Carmarthen and 
lord Sydney, fecretaries of ftate ; the great Teal, which 
had been held in coramiffion, was reftored to lord 
Thurlow. 

Early in 1784, his majefty thought proper to difiblve 
the parliament. Never was any decifion more futl 
and explicit than that which was given by- the people 
of England, at the prefent general eleftion, in favour 
of the popularity of Mr. Pitt, who, upon the opening 
of the new parliament, framed a bill for the regula- 
tion of the Eaft India company, in oppofition to that 
of Mr. Fox, Jately rejefted. By this bill they were 
made fubjeft to a board of controul, confifting of five 
commiflioners appointed by the king. 

In the Eaft Indies, the campaign of 1783 turned 
out fuccefsful ; which was chiefly owing to the death 
of the celebrated Hyder Ally. But the company foon 
after found a formidable enemy in his fucceflbr, 
Tippoo Saib, a perfon whofe charafter was equally 
great and fplendid. This chief defeated the Britifh 
army, under general Matthews, in a bloody and deci- 
five engagement, foon after the command devolved 
upon him ; he likewife gained many other advantages. 
A treaty, however, was at length agreed upon between 
him and the company. 

The year 1785 was alfo a period of political con- 
tention. Mr. Pitt prefented to the houfe a firing of 
proportions, tending to fettle the commerce of Eng- 
land and Ireland, on a mutual and equitable footing. 
They met with great oppofition in both houfes ; and, 
though they with difficulty patted, they were fo increaf- 
ed and mutilated, as to retain hardly any thing of their 
original form, On being fent over to Ireland, they 
met with great oppofition in that kingdom, and were 
foon thrown out with contempt, both countries con- 
sidering them as deftruftive to their ewn intereft. 

In 
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In 1785, a bill was brought into parliament by Mr. 
Pitt, to form a finking fund of one million annually, 
to be veiled in commiflioiien, and to be applied to the 
redu&ion of the national debt; which palled both 
houfes, and received the royal aflent. 

Much about the fame time, a treaty of commerce 
and navigation between his Britannic majefty, and the 
root Chriftian king was ligned at Verfailies, by Mr. 
Eden, and the count de vergennes. By this treaty, 
which was of a new and moil extenfive nature, an in- 
tercourfe was eftablifhed between France and Great 
Britain, on the bafis of reciprocal advantages. Duties 
were lowered, and privileges and rights granted to the 
manufacturing and trading fubjefts of each kingdom, 
which had hitherto never men known between them. 

In 17*7, Mr. Beaufoy, member for Great Yar- 
mouth, made a motion, at the requeft of the diflenting 
congregations in and about London, for taking into 
consideration the repeal of the corporation and teft 
ads ; which, after a long debate, paifed in the nega- 
tive, 100 ayes, to i78 noes. 

In 17S8, the king-Avas fei zed with a violent diforder, 
and continued ill a long time with very little hopes of 
recovery. In December, the parliament met, when 
both houfes turned their thoughts towards the appoint- 
ment of a regent, during his majefty' s incapacity to 
aflume the third branch of the legiftature, which was 
now extinft. Upon this fubjeft, a warm debate took 
place in the houfe of commons, wherein it was urged 
by Mr. Yox, and the other adherents to the caufe ot 
the prince of Wales; that his royal highnefs has as 
clear and exprefs a right to exercife the fovereign 
power, during the illnels and incapacity of his majefty, 
as if his royal parent had undergone a natural decealc. 
On the other fide, it was aflerted, that in cafe of the 
interruption of the perfonal exercife of the royal autho- 
rity, it belonged to the other branches of the legiflature, 
jto provide for the temporary exercife of the royal 
.authority in fuch a manner as they ftiould think requi- 
site ; and that, utilefs by their dccifion, the prince of 
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Wale* had no right, ftri&ly fpeaking, to aflume the 
government. - 

During the courfe of thii debate, Mr. Pitt, the 
chancellor of exchequer, made uie of the following 
emphatic expreflions. He maintained, that it would? 
appear from every precedent, and from every page of 
our hiftory, that to affert fuch a right in the prince of 
Wales, or any one elfe, independent of the decijion of the 
two houfes ot parliament, was little lefs than treafen to\ 
the confiitution of the country; from which he drew thi« 
conclufion, that the -prince of Wales had no more right to 
exercije the powers of government, than any ether per] on im 
thefe realms. 

On the 16th of January, 1789,' a refolution was 
carried, but not without great oppofi^ion, " That hi* 
royal htghnefs the prince of Wale* flibuld be empower-? 
ed to exercife and adminifter the royal authority, ac-» 
cording to the laws and conftitution of Great Britain* 
in the name, and on behalf of his majefty, under the 
Ayle and title of regent of the kingdom ; and to ufey 
execute, and perform all authorities* prerogatives, afts 
of government, and adminiftration of the fame, fuhjecl^ 
tojuch limitations and exceptions as /ball he provided.* 9 

On the 18th of February, however, the report given 
by the phyficians was, " that his majefty' continued to 
advance in his recovery." Upon the receipt of this 
information, which feemed to drflufe a general joy 
through every rank, as foon as the houfe of lords met 
on the following day, the lord chancellor acquainted 
the houfe, that fmce his majefty *s phyficians had prom, 
nounced him to be in a ftste ot convalefcence, the ac- 
counts of his majefty's progreflive improvement had in- 
creafed from day to day ; and the intelligence was that 
day fo favourable, that he conceived every noble lord 
would agree with him in acknowledging, tnat k would 
be indecent and improper to go on with the proceed + 
ings in which they were engaged, under the prefent 
eircumftances, when the principle of the bill might 
poflibly be entirely done away. Tfee houfe was ac- 
cordingly adjourned from time to time, till the .10th of 
, R March, 
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March, when a comroiffiorj, figned by the king's own 
hand, was ifTued to open the feflion of parliament. A 
fpeech was. thereupon made ia h» name by the lord 
chancellor; and addreffes feeing, in return, voted both 
to his majefty arid the queen, the regency bill was upon 
motion discharged, 

- The 53d of May being appointed by royal procla- 
mation as a day of general thankfgiving, on account of 
his ra^jefty's recovery, deeply impreffed with the fignal 
mercy he had. received, the king went publicly to St. 
Paul's, accompanied by the queen, the royal family, 
" both hoqfas of parliament, the great officers of ftate, 
andlhe whole corporation. of London, in order to re* 
turn thanks to God. The univerfal joy and loyalty 
which pervaded the cities of London and Weftminfter, 
Mill the grandeur of the fpe&acle, exhibited on this 
joyful occafiati, are fcarcely to be defcribed or cpn~ 
crived. The whole was conducted with the greateft 
ttfder and regularity, and an uncommon decorum was 
gbfcrved in the behaviour of the lower ranks. 



CHAP. I. concluded. 

IN the month of June, 1789, one of the moft un- 
expected revolutions took place in France, that ever 
happened m the political hemifpkere of Europe, in 
which the intereft and commerce of England are mate* 
sially concerned. On that day, the French king was 
^veiled of all his abfolute . authority, and reduced to 
one of the moft limited manarchs in Europe. The 
Baftile, that den of flavery and cruelty, was fo effec- 
tually demolished by the populace, as literally not to 
leave one ftone upon another. All the upbappy ftate 
priJbners, many ot whom bad langutihed for years in 
this execrable abode, were now fet at liberty. Among 
the number was lord Maaarine, an Irifh nobleman, 
who had been confined there for debt near thirty years* 
The national affembly , who were chpfen by the people* 
took from the king. the power of staking war. and 

peace. 
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peace, and aholifhed all titles of peerages, it being their 
opinion, that no diitin&ions , mould be known* btut 
fuch as arife from virtue, genius, and merit. 

Qn the 14th of July, a folemn feftival was held at 
Paris, when the French monarch made a formal fur* 
render of that power, which is dangerous * ^ . ^^ 
in the hands of any fingle man. From " 4 

this day, he was no longer to he considered a* th* 
abfoluie tyrant, hut a& the father and fcrvant of i his 
people. On the ahove day, in. the field of Mars» be 
took a< folemn oath to abide by the new constitution* a& 
prescribed by a degree of the national affembly. 3ut 
notwithstanding the folemn oath he bad taken, ths 
king foon afterwards endeavoured to make his efcape 
to the German dominions, when he was flopped oa tne 
borders of Flanders, brought back to Paris, and clofely N 
guarded in one of the royal palaces. In the m^aii 
time, the national affembly drew up a new code of 
laws, presented them to the king, who figned them* 
and for a time allayed the tumult* in that t kingdom* v 

In 1791, a dangerous riot took pla.ce aJt Bi$tfun£* 
ham. A public meeting having been announced to 
commemorate. the anniverfary of tfye French revol^tibrj, 
at the hotel, in Temple Row, a number of *perfon$ 
repaired. thither for that purpofe ; at laft a mpb affejn* 
bling in the- evening, deftroyed all the windows of the 
building, demolifhed Dr. Prieflley's cjwpel, his houfe 
at Fair Hill, and. feveral other houfes. The do&or'i 
grand philofophical apparatus, his extenfiye and valu- 
ble library, together with his manufcripts and furni- 
ture, were all committed to .the flames. The riot* 
continued five or fix days, during which time,, the 
mob, being reinforced by many thoufands from the? 
neighbouring country, razed to the grovn^and re- 
duced loathes a ffreat number of fine edifices. 

In i793, lord Cornwallis made, ajn advantageous 
peace witfy Tippoo Saib in the Ealt Indies, and re- 
ceived the two fipra of the tyrant,.,ashoftages. Led- 
{q14> emperor of Germany, died, this year ; a»d the 
ing 0$ Sweden was fhofc at a.nwdcjue.ra.de, 'by .toe ol hi* 
R 2 own 
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own fubjeSs. On the 10th of Auguft there was a 
dreadful engagement at the Thuillenes. The Swift 
guards were vanquifhed and maflacred; while the king 
and royal family were compelled to take refuge in the 
national aflembly. On the 2& of September, a terri- 
blc infurreftion happened at Paris, when the prifons 
were forced open, and all the ftate ptifoners and con- 
fined priefts, maflacred. 

The French convention having decreed the abolition 
•f royalty, and the formation of a republic, refolvfcd 
tfhat their king, Lewis XVI. ihould be tried before 
them. * The trial accordingly took place, and this 
tribunal, which abfurdly exercifed at once the incom- 
patible charafters of accufers, profecutors and judges, 
condemned the unfortunate monarch, who was pub- 
licly beheaded on the 2 1ft of January, 179S. 

On the III of February, the French declared war 
againft England and Holland. In the courfe of the 
fummer, Valenciennes funrendered to the duke of 
York, and Toulon to lord Hood ; but the latter place 
was afterwards evacuated. , 

About this time Paris prefented a fcene of horrors, 
unparalleled in the hiflory of civilized nations. Nume- 
rous executions took place, not only of individuals, 
iut whole families fufpe&ed of difatie£Hon to the rul- 
ing power, which was now chiefly in the hands of 
Maximilian Robefpierre, a man rifen from pbfeurity, 
and known only for his crimes. Among the illuflrious 
yiftims of his cruelty was the helplefs and unoffending 

?ueen, who perifhed by the guillotine, on the 16th of 
)ftober, in the 38th year of her age. Her fufferings 
had been previoufly. aggravated by the mockery of a 
trial. 

' On the 1ft of June, 1794, lord Howe defeated the 
French grand fleet, took fix fail of the line, and funk 
three; The Corficans, foon after, acknowledged 
George III. as king of Corfica, and accepted of a new 
conftitution. Towards the end of July, Robefpierre 
And his party were overthrown at Paris, and himfelf 
with twenty others guillotined. 

2 In 
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Ii* IC95, Holland was over-run by the French, 
when the Jtadtholder and his family fled For refuge to 
this country, and had apartments afligned to them in 
Hampton* court palace. 

The trial of Warren Haftings, efq. at {he bar of the 
houfeof lords, which commenced in 1786, now clofed, 
the court haying fat 149 days, with intervals of long 
adjournments. Mr. Haftings was acquitted. 

In 1796, admiral Elphinftone captured a large Dutch 
fle«fc under admiral Lucas, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
without firing a gun, when the Dutch fpice itiands 
furrendered to the Englifh. 

On the 29th of December, lord Malmftmry', who 
had been fent to negociate a peace with France,, arri VecL . 
ki London, having been compelled to quit Paris ia 
twenty-four hours. 

In 1797, admiral fir John Jervis, with fifteen fail* 
defeated the Spaniih fleet, confiftingof twenty- fev en 
fail of the line, and nine frigates, off Cape St. Vin- 
cents, and took four (hips of the line. He was, in 
confequence, created earl St. Vincent. 

On the 12th of May, an alarming mutiny broke out 
on board the fleet at Sheernefs. The mutineers block* 
ed up the entrance of the Thames, hoiiled bloody flags, 
and compelled all the fhips of war in the Medway and 
at the Nore to join the flag of revolt. The mutiny 
fprcad into tfie fquadron of admiral Duncan, moll of 
whofe (hips, left him and joined the mutineers at, the 
Nore. Several of them were, now taken into cuftody* 
when Parker, the leader, and fome of his co-delegates 
were executed. 1 » 

On the lKh of Oftober, admiral Duncan defeat*?! 
the Dutch fleet, and captured their admiraj, vice-admi- 
ral, and nine (hips of the line, for which he was created 
a vifcount. 

In 1798, the French entered Rome, and planted the 
tree of liberty before the capitol. They likewife over- 
ran Switzerland. Oh the 7th of July, Bonaparte 
landed at Alexandria, in Egypt. But on the 1ft of 
x R 3 Auguft, 
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Augnft, lord Nelfon gained a fignal viflory over the 
French" fleet at the mouth of the Nile. 

In 1799, the queftion of the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland was carried in both the Irifh houfes, viz. 
in the lords by a majority of thirty-two, and in the 
commons by a majority of two. In the courfe of the 
following year it was agreed to in Britain. 

In September, 14,000 troops embarked at Deal, for 
Holland, as did alfo the duke of York, prince William 
of Gloncefter, and lord Chatham. The expedition, 
"however, was unfuccefsful. 

In 1300, the Ruffian ambaffador left this country 
under the paffport granted for a courier. An embargo 
on Engliih mips loon after took place at Cronftadt, 
when ISO veffels were feized. In reference to this 
extraordinary condutt, the Peterfburgh cotnt gazette 
publifhed the Following order : •• Whereas we have 
learned that the ifland of Malta, lately in the pofleffion 
of the French, has been furrendered to the Englifli 
troops, but as it is yet uncertain whether the agreement 
entered into on the 30th of December, 1798, will be 
fulfilled, according to which this ifland, after its cap- 
ture, is to be reftored to the order of St. John of Jeru- 
falem, of which his majefty, the emperor of all the 
Ruffias, is grand mailer, his imperial majefty, being 
determined to defend his rights, has been pleafed to 
command that an embargo {hall be laid on ail Englifh 
ihips in the ports of his empire, till the above-men- 
tioned convention fhall be fulfilled." 

Much about the fame time an attempt was made on 
the life of Bonaparte, as he was going to the opera, by 
an explofion oi gunpowder, when* feme of the con- 
Ipirators were put to death, and 120 banifhed. 
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- CHAP. II. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTQRY. A* D. 1688— 1803* 

DURING, the reign of queen Afcne, a pomplaint 
was made to the houfe of commons of two fer- 
momf preached and publiihed by Dr. Sacheverel^ 
Teftor of St. Saviour's, Southwark, as containing pofi- 
tions contrary to the principles of the revolution, to 
the prefent government, and to the proteftant iiicceftion. 
Sacheverel was a clergyman, of narrow intelle&s, and 
an over-heated imagination. He had- acquired fome 
popularity among thofe who diftinguifhed themfelve# 
by the name of high churchmen, and took all occa- 
Cans to vejit his ammofity againft the diflenters. The 
houfe having confidered of the complaint, ordered the 
doftor to be taken into euftody, and impeached him 
at the bar of the houfe of lords* Upon this occafion, 
the tories were not idle* They boldly affirmed thai the 
whigs, who, they faid, had formed a defign to putl 
down the church, only intended by -the prefent profe- 
cution to try their ftrengtb before they would proceed 
openly to the execution of their projeQ, and the 
doft or was confequently coufidered as the champion of 
the high party. The eyes of the whole kingdom 
were turned upon this extraordinary trial. It Lifted 
three weeks* during which all other bufinefs was fuf. 
ponded ; and the queen herfejf was every d>y prefent, 
though in quality of a private fpe&ator. A vail mul- 
titude conftantly attended him to and from Weftmiru 
iler-hail, ftrivihg to kifs his baiid, an4 praying for his 
deliverance, as if he had been a martyr and confeffor* 
The queen's fedan was befet by the populace* exclaim- 
ing, "God blefsyour majeftyandthe church. We 
hope your majefty is for Dr. Sacheverel/* The mot 
dettroyed feveral meeting houfes* and plundered the 
dwelling houfes of many eminent diflenters. After 
obflinate difputes, and much virulent altercation, 
R 4 Sacheverel 
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Sacheverel was found guilty. Several peers, however, 
entered a proteft againft the decifion, which was, that 
he fliould be prohibited from preaching for three years, 
and his two fermon* he burnt Dy the hands of the com- 
mon hangman. The lenity pfthe fentence was in a 
great meafure owing to the dread of popular fcefent- 
ment. The doctor's friends confidered it-as a viftory 
obtained over the whig faction, and they celebrated 
their triumph with bonfires and illuminations. 
* In 1780, in confequence of fome indigencies lately 
*granted by the parliament to Roman Catholics, a great 
concourfe of people, amounting, it 'is fuppofed, to 
60,000, wearing blue cockades, aflembled in St. 
George's fields, in order to petition ^he two houfes 
againft thefe marks of lenity. From thence they pro- 
ceeded by different routs, in 4 quiet and orderly man- 
ner, to Palace-yard, where, being augmented by a great 
number of defperadoes, and evil qefigning perfons, 
who put cockades in their hats, and cried, " No po- 
pery," with an intent to rob and commit outrages, 
under the fanftion of the afibcktions, a riot enfued. 
A lawleft mob, for feveral days, paraded the flreets, 
pulling down houfes, fetting open prifons, releafing the 
prifoners, burning houfes, ftealing the'effefts, and ex- 
torting money from the inhabitants ; till the military 
put a Hop to their outrages, by firing upon them, and 
taking great numbers into cuftody . . The ringleaders 
were afterwards tried, condemned, and hanged upon 
the feveral fpots where they had committed their de- 
predations. The moft lingular of thefe tranfafiions, 
was their fetting fire to the prifons of the fleet, the 
kins's beach, and Newgate; and the moft alarming 
of their attempts was, that which they made on the bank 
of England, with an avowed defign to plunder it, and 
to defttoy the books* Lord George Gordon was af- 
terward* tried for having collefted this aflembly ; but 
as it appeared that he was actuated merely by religious 
principles, and had never encouraged the mob to com- 
mit t -nor even expected they would commit, any out- 
rage, he was acquitted. 

Fana« 
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Fanaticifm is not yet wholly banlfhed from the eajtfi^ 
and ambition dill lefs. This in fur reft ion is a proof, that 
it is eafy to ftir up the people with the cry, Religion is in 
danger. Who Knows what the confequence of fuch a 
tumult might have been, if, inftead of a lord George 
Cordon, it had been headed by another Cromwell I 

This obfervation is corroborated by the late riots of 
Birmingham, when the cry, Great is Diana of the 
EpbefianSt excited the mob to burn the houfes of inof- 
fenfive citizens, deftroy their meeting-houfes, and offer 
violence to their perfons. 

The eftablilhed religion in Scotland was formerly of 
a rigid nature, and partook of all the aafterities of Cal- 
vimfm, and of too much of the intolerance of popery. 
At prefent it is mild and gentle ; and the fermbna, and 
other theological writings, of many of the modern 
Scottifh v divines, are equally diitinguiflied by good 
fenfe and moderation. It is to be wiOied, however r 
that this moderation was not too often interrupted by 
the fanaticifm not only of lay feceders, but of regular 
minifters. 

Scotland,, during the time of epifcopacy, contained; 
two archbifhopricks, St. Andrew s and Glafgow ; and . 
twelve bifhopricks, namely, Edinburgh, Dunkeld, 
Aberdeen, Murray, Brechin, Dumblain, Rofs, Caith- 
aefs, Orkney, Gallaway, Axgyle, and the Iflcs.. } 



chap. nr. 

GOVERNMENT. A. D. 1688—1805, t ' 4 

IN the reign ^of William r the perpetual oppofitipn: 
between theVhigfr and tories, and the neQeffity of ■ 
large fupplie* to fupport the war on the continent* 
gav$ rile to two great and growing evils j. intimately 
connefied with each other ;, national debt v and the cor- 
ruption of the houfe of commons. At the feme time 
that the king, by a pernicious funding* fyftem, was- 
loading; the ftate witn immenfc fums, borrowed , to 
R. 5 mainta?' 
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itain his continental connexions, fie was Iibentf of 
public money to his fervants at home ; and em- 
'ed it with little ceremony, to bring over his ene- 
s, or to procure a majority in parliament, 
a order to put a ftop to this corruption, fo far as 
Fe&ed the reprefentatives of the people, a bill was 
jffht in for triennial parliaments; and William 
id himfelf under the neceflity of palling it, or ot 
ig the vote of fuppty, with which it was made to 
hand in hand. He was befides afraid to exert the 
lence of the crown, in defeating a bill of fo much 
fequence to the nation; more efpecially as the 
en, whofe death he was fenfible would weaken his 
lority, was then indifpofed. A fimilar bill was 
jrtea from Charles I. out repealed, foon after the 
oration, in compliment to Charles II. To this 
•rudent compliance may be afcribed the principal 
>rders during that and the fubfequent reign. A 
fe of commons, elected every three years, would 
e formed fuch a flrong bulwark to liberty, as muft 
e baffled and dilc our aged all the attacks of arbitrary 
*er. The more honett and independent part of the 
imunity,. therefore, zealoufly promoted trie prefent 
; which, while h .continued in force, certainly 
itribuied to ftem the tide of corruption, and to pro- 
e a more faif re*prefentation of the people* 
rhe fpeedy and fortunate fuppreflion of *hat rebel- 
i, in 1715, as muft ever be the cafe in all tree go. 
nment*, increafedthe influence of the crown. The 
g minillry, no longer under any apprehenfions from, 
encroachments of arbitrary power, and willing ut- 
y to crufti their political eneraiej, without forefee- 
the conferences as to public liberty, framed a 
for repealing the triennial aft, lately thought ef- 
ial, by their own party, to the freedom of the En- 
i conltitution, and for extending the duration of par- 
lents to the term of/even jears. Xhis bill, though 
inly oppofed by the tories, (who how, in contra* 
on to their principles, took the popular fide of all 
lions,) and toy many independent and unprejudiced 
6 . members 
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members of both houfes, was carried by a great majo- 
rity ; and George I. by the uniform fupport of the 
whigs, who in their love of power forgot their former 
maxims, found himfelf firmly feated on the Britilb 
throne- 
Sir Robert Walpole was confidered as firft minifter 
of England when George L died, and fome difference 
having happened between hiin,. and the prince of 
Wales, it was generally thought, upon the acceffion of 
the latter to the crown, that fir Robert would be dif- 
placed.. That might have been the cafe, could another 
pcrfon have been found equally capable* as he was*, to 
manage the houfe of commons* and to gratify that pre- 
dilection for Hanover which George II. inherited from 
his father- No minifter ever underftood better the 
temper of the people of England, arid none, perhaps* 
ever tried it more.. He filled all places of power, truft* 
and profit, and almoft the houfe of commons itfelf, 
with his own creatures ; liut peace was his darling ob- 
ject,, becaufe he thought that war mull be fatal to hi* 
power. During his long adminiftration, he never loft 
a (jueftion that he was in earnefl to carry- The ex* 
cilie fcheme was the firft meafure that gave a ftiock to 
nis power^ and even that he could have carried, had he 
not been afraid of the fpirit of the people. He- waft 
fe> far from checking the freedom of debate, that he 
bor* with equanimity the moft fcurrilous abufe that wa» 
thrown out to ; his face .. He gave way to one or two 
profecutions tor libels, in compliance to his friends* 
who thought themfelves affe&ed by them j. but it is. 
certain* that the prefs of England was never more free 
than- ducing his axunini ft ration-. And as to his pacific 
fyiicm> it undoubtedly more than repaid to the nation 
ail that was required to fupport it, by the increafe of 
her trade and the hnproveuaent of her manufactures J 
With regard to the king's own perfonal concern in 
public, matters* Walpole was rather his minifter than? 
his favourite ;; and. his majefty often hinted to him,, as 
Walpole himfel£ has been heard to acknowledge, that 
he was refoonfibk for all die rneafures of government.. 
iU " CHAP- 
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CHAP. IV, 

LITERATURE* A. D. 1686—1605. 

THE names of Newton and Locke adorned the 
reign of William III. and he had a particular 
eftecm tor the latter, at he had alfo for Tillotfon and 
Burnet, though he was far from being liberal to men 
of" genius. During this reign Locke wrote his EJfaj 
oh Government, and Swift, his Tal§ of a Tub. Thcle 
are two of the mod excellent profe competitions in our 
language, whether we confider the ftyle or matter.. 
The former is an example of clofe manly reafoning, 
and the latter of the irr^nftible force of ridicule, when 
fupported by wit, humour, and fatire. 

But as William, though a powerful prince, and the 
prime mover of the politica? machine of Europe, was 
regarded in England, by one half of the nation, as only 
the head of a faftion, many of the nobility and gentry 
kept at a diftance from court ; fo that the advance of 
talte was very inconfiderable, till the reign of queen 
Anne. Theij the fplendor of heroic a&ions called off, 
for a time, the attention of all parties from political 
difputes, to contemplate the glory of their country. 
Then appeared a croud of great men, whofe chara&erg 
are well knoVn, and whofe names are familiar to every 
ear. Then fubfifted in full force that natural con- 
nexion between the learned and the great, by which 
the latter never fai) to be gainers. Swift, Addifon, 
Congreve, Rowe, Steele, Prior, Pope, and other men 
of genius in that age, not only enjoyed the frteadflup 
and familiarity of the principal perfons in power, but 
moll of them in early He obtained places in fame of 
the lefs burthenfome departments of government, 
which put it in their power to pafs the reft of their 
days in eafe and independence. 

Thus raifed to refpeft, above the neceffity of writing 
fcr bread, and enabled to follow their particular vein, 

feveral 
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feveral of thofe men of genius united their talents, in 
furnilhing the public with a daily paper, under the 
name of the SpeQator; which, by combating with 
reafon and raillery, the faults in compofition, and the 
improprieties in behaviour, as well as the reigning vices 
and follies, had a wonderful effeft upon the tale and 
manners of the nation. It contributed greatly to polifc 
and improve both. 

The minifters of George I. were the patrons of 
erudition, and fome of them were no mean proficients 
themfelves. George II. was himfelf no Maecenas, yet 
his reign, yielded to none of the preceding in the num- 
bers of learned and ingenious men it produced. The 
bench of bifhops was never known to be fo well pro* 
vided with able prelates, as it was in the early years, of 
his reign ; a proof that his nobility and minifters were 
judges of literary qualifications. In other department* 
of erudition, the favour of the public generally fun. 
plied the coldneb of the court. After the rebellion in 
the year 1745, when Mr. Pelham was confidered as 
firft minifter, this fcrecn between government and 
literature was in a great meafure removed, and men of 
genius began then to tafte the royal bounty. 

Since that period, great progrefs has been made in 
ufeful fcience and polite learning. Hutchefon, Hart* 
ley, Reid, Johnfon, Hawkefworth, Kippis, and Paley, 
have excelled in philofophy, morality, and biography ; 
Sherlock, Porteus, Watlon, Blair, Campbell* and 
Gerard, in divinity and belles lettres ; Keill, Maclauiint 
Fergufon, Walker, Garnet, Nicholfon, and Dinwiddie, 
in mathematics, aftronomy, experimental philofophv, 
and chemiftry ; Hume, Robectfon, Stuart, and Gio- 
bon, in hiftory ; Fielding, Richardfon, and Sterne, is 
works of fancy dnd imagination. 

No nation in the world can produce fo many ex- 
amples of true eloquence astheEnglifl* fenate ; witnefs 
the fine fpeeches made by both houfes of parliament, 
in the reign of Charles I. and* thofe that have been 
printed fiace the acceffioa of the prefent family. 

CHJT 
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CHAP. V. 

ARTS*. A.©. 1688 — 1803.. 

DURING the courfe o£ the Jaft fifty. years, fode^ 
ties, formed for that purpofe,. have much con. 
tributed to the improvement of agriculture. For the 
art of modern gardening, we are indebted to. the tafte 
anil genius of Kent. He taught us to imitate nature,, 
or more properly fpeaking /» *Q upon her plans in form- . 
ing our pleaiure grounds, inflead of impremng upon 
every natural object the- hard damp of art ;. he taught 
us, that theperfe&ion of gardening, confiifoin humour- 
ing and adorning* not in conft aining nature ; confe- 
tjuentry,. that ftraight walks, regular parterres, circular 
and.fqiiare piece* of water, and trees cut in the uSape 
of animals, are utterly vinconfiftent with true taite*. 
In a word* the whole Secret of modern gardening con* 
fifU ift making proper ufe of natural fcenery,. wood and 
water* hiU and valley, in conjun&ion with architefture,. 
fo as to give beauty and variety to the embeliiihed 
grounds in judicioully veiling and expofing the fur* 
rounding country ; in contraitbg the luxuriant mea- 
dow with the barren heath* the verdant flope with the 
rugged fleep* die fylvan. temple with the ruined, tower*, 
the meandering rill with, the majjeitic river, and the 
jjmooth furface of the lake* of artificial fea v < with Na^ 
ture's moll fublhae ebjefi:,. a. view, of the .bo*uadIefs 
and ever -agitated o^ean. . 

The printing of linen and cotton cloths has been. 
carried to fuch perJaeQion* as to furpafa in beauty thofe 
of India. Our paper, tor the hbatng of roojgis has been 
taught to, imitate velvet and (attin^ and eve* to rival 
tapeftry.. Much taile and fancy . hawe been.eliiplayed 
w the patterns of our figured flic*;, a&dnttir carpets 
*ie with thofe of Ferfia m fabric, eqpallhcm in Wise, 
and exceed them in harmony of cotaujs* 

la 
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In architecture, Imgp Jones found a fucceilbr not 
unworthy of himf'clf in fifrChriftopher Wron, rendered 
immortal by the plan of St. Paul's and of St. Stephen'* 
Walbroke. Sir William Chambers, Wyat, Adam, and 
others, have adorned the capital and every part of thr 
kingdom with edifices in the pureft tafte of antiquity. 
They liave united elegance with conveniency, and 
lightnefs with folidity. 

Dryden, Pope, Thomfon, Gray, Cowper, Gold- 
fmhh, Beattie, Hayiey, Ogiivie, Ramfay, and Burns* 
are names celebrated in the annals of poetry. Nor have 
the Mufes been counted in vain by Southey, Pratt,. 
Bioomneld, and the amiable author of the Pltefutes jqf 
Hope. 

Hogarth, the firft eminent Englifii painter, if wc 
except .Scott, who excelled in fea-pieces, may be fa»4 
to have formed a new fchook But Hogarth .knew ' 
nothing of the elegance of defign, the delicacy of draw- 
ing, of the magic of colours. Thefe were rcferved 
for Engli£h painters of a higher order. Copley's cast 
of Chatham, Weil's Departure of Reeulus, his Pena- 
iylvania Charter, and his Death of Wolfe,, to fay now 
thing of Reynold*'* Ugolino* 'fill the mind with noble 
ideas, and awaken the heart to generouB emotions. 
Thefe painters have rmade public virtue vifible uifotne 
of its moi meritorious acts. Tliey have painted a* 
became the ions, of freedom. 

Engraving, of which painting may be feid to be the 
prototype, has not made lefs- progreis in England dur- 
ing the prefent century than the parent ait.. Historical 
pictures can only become the property of the rich, and 
are very liable to be injured by time or accident* 
Hence the utility k£ engraving in pktes of copper. It 
multiplies copies at a moderate price. The exhibitions 
of painting and Sculpture, in Somerfet-Haufe, have 
been extremely favourable to fche arts, by promoting 
a fpirit of emulation and exciting a greater attention 
to works of. genius of this kind among the psibfc ift 
^general. 

Muhc has been much encouraged duxiog ibe pxtefexit 
feign. The grand concerts, in the capital, afford 

ample 
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ample fcope to the native compofers ; whilft the Opera- 
Houfe, or Italian theatre, calls forth all the talents of 
foreign mailers, as well as all the powers of execution, 
both vocal and inftrumental, by the moft liberal re- 
wards, for the entertainments of the nobility and gentry , 

CHAP. VI. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. A. D. 1698 — 1S0S. 

DR. John Tilhtjbn^ who died in 1694, was the fon 
of a clothier in Yorkshire, and received his 
education at Cambridge. Though he was bred among 
the puritans, he cheerfully conformed at the reftoratkm 
to the church of England, and became "curate of 
Chefliunt, in Hertfordfliire. In 1663, the foeiety of 
Lincoln's Inn having made choice of hijn as their 
•preacher, he was foon after appointed dean of Canter- 
bury. He diftinguilhed himtelf by his zeal againft the 
progrefs of popery, both in his preaching and from the 
preis. His fermons are remarkable for elegance and 
perfpicuity. He attended Lord Ruffel, who was be- 
headed in 1683, and it is a lingular faft, that he urged 
upon him, as alfo did Dr. Burnet, the do&rine of 
non-refiftance, a principle which they both faw reafon 
to renounce afterwards. At the revolution he was 
taken into the entire confidence of king William and 
queen Mary ; and when Sancroft was impended, the 
metrqpoliticai feat was conferred on him, much againil 
his inclination* He was violently affailed with abufe 
by the non-juring party, to all of which he paid little 
attention, and when fome of the libellers were taken 
up, he laboured to get them difcharced. 
: ^ Sir William Temple, a celebrated ftatefman, who died 
in 1700, rendered his country important fervices as 
ambaflador to the United States, particularly in effect- 
ing the triple league between England, Holland, and 
Sweden, in 1688, and in bringing about the marriage 
of the prince of Orange to lady Mary,, daughter of the 
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duke of York. • In 1680 he retired from public affairs, 
and divided his time between his books and his gardens* 
but he w&s often confultedby the perfons who managed 
the government, and was often vifited by king Wil- 
Jiam. He was ajiriti obferver of truth, being of opi- 
nion, that none who failed once, ought ever to be trufwd 
again. He hated the fervitude of courts, ikying he 
could never be bufy to no purpofe, as many often are 
there ; and he was always unwilling to enter upon any 
employment but that ot a public minifter. His con* 
verfation was eafy and pleafant, efpecially at table, 
where he faid ill humour ought never to come. He 
hated difpute, and avoided expoftulations, which he 
ufed to fay might fometimes do well between lovers, 
but never between friends. In his Memoirs and Let- 
ter* he improved the harmony of the EnglHh language* 
His Mifcellanies contain a great many curious pieces, 
which difplay a conGderable depth of thought. 
, John Dryaen, efq. a celebrated Engliih poet, was 
born of an eminent family, in Northamptonfhire, in 
,1631, and educated at Weftminfter fchool, under the 
famous Dr. Bufby, from whence he removed to Tri. 
nity college, Cambridge. His reputation as a poet, 
together with his attachment to the court, procured him 
the place of poet-laureat on the death of Davehant in 
1668. In 1671/ he was expofed to ridicule on the 
ilage in the character of Bays, in the duke of Bucking- 
ham's comedy of The Rehearfal. In 1679, appeared 
an effay on fatire, written by the earl of Mulgrave and 
Mr. Dryden. This piece contained fome fevere ftroke* 
on the earl of Rochefter, who employed three fellows 
to cudgel Dryden as he came out of a coffee-houfe in 
Go vent -gar den. Having turned catholic in the reign 
of James II. he was difmifled from the office of noet- - 
laureat at the revolution, and was fucceeded by Shad- 
well, whom he feverely fatirized in his Mac Flecknqe. 
In 1695, he publifhed his admirable translation of Vit- 

S'l. Dryden's parts did not decline with his years. 
e was an improving writer to the lafi, even to near 
feventy years of age; improving even in fire and 
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imagination, as well as in judgment : witnefc his Ode 
on St. Caeciha's Day, and his Fables, his lateft per- 
formances. He was equally excellent in verfe and 
profe. " I hare heard him frequently own with plea- 
fure," fays Congreve, ™ that it he had any talent fot 
Englifh profe, k was owing to his having often read 
the writings of the great archbifliop Tillotfon. His 
verification and his numbers he could leafn of nobody ; 
for lie firft poffefFed thofe talents in perfe&ion in our 
tongue." He died in 1701, and was buried in Weft* 
minfter abbey, where there is a monument to his me- 
mory, erefted by John Sheffield, duke of Bucking- 
ham. Mr/ Dryden married lady Elizabeth Howard* 
daughter of the earl of BerkQure, by whom be had 
three fons. 

Mr. Thomas Brtrum, of facetious memory, who wrote 
fatires, and humorous feffays, was cdntemporary with 
Dryden.* But his wit being greater than h|» prudence, 
brought him frequently within danger of ftarvkig. 
Toward the latter end of Brown's life, however, he 
was in favour wkh the earl of Dorfet, who invited feita 
to dinner on aChriftmasday, with Dryden, and other 
•gentlemen celebrated for ingenuity ; when Brown, t» 
his -agreeable furprize, found a bank note of 50l. under 
his plate ; and Dryden,. at the fame time, was prefent* 
ed with another of IQOl. 

John Lockt, efq. who died in 1704, was the raoft cele- 
brated philofoplier of the age he lived in, and one of the 
brighten ornaments of Engliih literature. His Effays 
on Human Underftanding, and his Treatifeon Educa- 
tion, have rendered his name immortal. Mr. Locke 
gives the following advice to a gentleman who comj. 
plained that he had loft many ideas by their flipping 
out of his mind. " Never go without a pen and ink r 
or fomething, to write down all thoughts of moment 
that come into your mind. I muft own I have often 
omitted it, and have often repented of it. The thoughts 
that tome unfought, and, as it were,- drop into -the 
$nnd, are Commonly the moil valuable of any we have, 

and 
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and therefore ihould be fecured, becaufe they fefdotn 
return/' , - 

Dr. Gilbert Burnet, who died in 1715, was a native 
of Edinburgh, and educated at Aberdeen. At the age 
of twenty-fix, he was appointed profeflbr of divinity at 
Glafgow, when he married lady Margaret Kennedy, 
daughter of the earl of Caflilis. In 1674* he refigned 
his profefibrihip and fettled in London, where he was 
appointed preacher at the- Rolls, and lefturer 1 - of St* 
Clement's* About this time commenced his acquaint 
tance with lord Rochefter, which happily ended in his ' 
lordfhip's converfton. In 1668, he fettled in Holland 
on the invitation of the prince of Orange, to whom, in 
his intended defjgn of invading England, he was of the 
moil important Service. In 1689, he was made bifliop 
of Salisbury, and difiinguiflied . himfelf by his modera. 
tion towards diflenters, and for extending toleration* 
In 1«99* appeared his expofition of the thirty-nine 
articles of the church of Englarfd, which he had un- 
dertaken at the requeft of archbiftiop Tillotfon. His 
other publications are the hiftory of the Reformation, 
and of nis own time, an excellent treatife on the paftoral 
care, and feveral fermons. His life of the earl of Ro- 
chefter is an admirable performance, which young 
people fhould read with attention. It exhibits a pi&ure 
of the mifcries of vice, painted in the moft ftriking and 
glowing colour^* This diffipated nobleman, in his 
laft illnefs, fent up for all his fervants, even to hi* 
cow-herd, into his bed-chamber, to declare before 
them the horrors that he felt at the recolleftion of hia 
paft life, and hoped that what he then fuffered from 
his vicious courfes, would have the effeft of prevent- 
ing them from following his example. 

Nicholas Howe, efq. an eminent poet, who died in 
1718, was bred to the law, but paid more attention tfr 
the mufes. His firft production was, " The ambitious 
ftepmother,". which meeting with uncommon fuccefs, 
was followed by *! Tamerlane, " " The Fair Peni- 
tent," " The Royal Convert," and " Jane Shore. 1 ' 
He likewife tranllated Lucan's Pharfalia into Engliflt 

verfe* 
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and upon the acceflion of George I. was made poet* 
laureat. - 

• The Rev. John Flamfteed, a celebrated Englifli af- 
tronomer, when very young, difcovered a great turn 
for mathematical learning, and fent to the royal fociety 
calculations of fome remarkable eclipfes oi the fixed 
ftars by the moon, for which he received the thanks of 
that learned body. Sir Jonas Moore introduced him 
to the kins, and moil of the nobility at court, and pro- 
cured for him the place of aftronomer ?oyal. In .1675 , 
the foundation ftone of the royal obfervatory was laid, 
when. Mr. Flamfteed removed with all his apparatus 
to the queen's houfe at Greenwich, where he refided 
Jtill his death in 17 1 9. In the philofophical transitions 
are many of his papers ; but his great work is Hifioria 
Cekftis Britcmnica. 

. frfifk Addifon, ef<j. who died in 1719, wrote the 
molt admired papers in the fpe£tator, tatler, guardian, 
and other publications of the fame kind. In tbofe 

Gpers he has difcuffed an infinite variety of fubjefts, 
th comic and ferious, and has treated each fo happi- 
ly, that one would fuppofe he had ftudted that alone. 
He enchants us with all the magic of humour, and all 
the attractive charms of natural and moral beauty. 
Our language is more indebted to him, not only for 
words and phrafes, but for images, than to any other 
writer in profc. His Cato is one of our bed modern 
.tragedies. In 1716, by his inter-marriage with the 
countefs dowager of Warwick and Holland, he became 
pofleffed of Holland "houfe, near Kenfington. Here 
was the fcene of his lail moments, and othis afie&ing 
interview with his fon-in-law, the earl of Warwick, to 
whom he had been tutor, and whofe licentious man- 
ners he had anxioufly, but in vain, endeavoured to re- 
prefy . As a lail effort, he fent for him into the room 
where he lay at the point of death, hoping that the fo- 
lemnity of the fcene might make fome impreffion upon 
r bim. When that young nobleman came, he requefted 
to know his commands, and received the memorable 
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anfwer, " See in what peace a chriftian can die/ 1 to 
which Tickdl thus alludes : 
• " He taught us how to live; and, oh! too high 

" A price for knowledge, taught lis how to die." 

Dr. Johnfon, after drawing his charafter in a for- 
cible and elegant manner, fays, " whoever wifhes to ' 
attain an Engliih ftyle, familiar but not coarfe, and 
elegant but hot oftentatious, muft give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addifon. 

Dr. John RiilU an eminent Scottish mathematician, 
wrote an Introdu&ion to natural philofophy, which 
is an admirable preparation for the ftudy of Newton's 
Principia. In 1710 he was chofen Savilian profeflbr 
of aftronomy at Oxford, and, the year following, was 
appointed decipherer to the queen. In 1719 appear* 
ed his Introduction to Aftronomy. He died in 1721. 

Matthew Prior ■, a celebrated poet and ftatebnan* , 
having loft his father in his childhood, fell into the 
hands of his uncle, a vintner near Charing-crofs, who 
fent him for fome time to Dr. Bufby, at Weftminfter ; 
but, not intending to give him any education beyond 
that of the fchool, took him, when he was well advan- 
ced in literature, to his own houfe. Here he attrafted 
the notice of the earl of Dorfet, by explaining a dif- 
puted paflage in. one of Horace's odes, in which the 
earl, wno frequented the houfe, was a party. By thnf 
means he was fent to the univerfity of Cambridge: . 
At the revolution his patron brought him to court, and 
procured him the appointment of fecretary to the pie* 
nipotentiarie* in the congrefs at the Hague. Ivihg 
William made him a gentleman of the bed-chamber* 
and in 1697 he was nominated principal fecretary of 
ftate in Ireland. After having occupied thefe, and 
other high diplomatic pofts and lucrative employments; 
Mr. Prior died, in 1724, fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. He was often told, that a fellowJhip was 
too trifling a thing for him to keep, and even improper 
for his character: but he replied, that, " every thing 
he had befides was precarious, and when all failed, 
that would be brad and cheefe ; on wfaiok acctfswti* 
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iid not mean, to part with tt." Af the loft piece of human 
vanity, be left 5001. for 'his monument in Weftmin* 
fter-abbey.-^-Prior has written- with great variety, and 
his variety has made him popular. Hi* poems are 
very correft. He is never low and Mdora fublime. 
Whatever he obtains* above mediocrity feems the effort 
of ftruggle and of toil. Ahna has many admirers, and 
was the only piece among Prior's works of which Pope 
faid that he mould wi(b to be. the author. 
, Sir Cbrifttpher Wren was the mfrfl. eminent architect 
of his age, as well as an excellent mathematician. In 
1660, he was chofen Savilian profeflbr of aftronomy in 
Oxford. In 1665, he vifited France, and was foon 
after made furveyor-general of his majefty's works. 
The conflagration of the city of London gave him 
many opportunities .of employing his genius ; for the 
cathedral of St. Paul's, the parochial churches, and 
other public nru&ures, which- had been deftsbyed by 
Aal dreadful calamity, were Tebuilt from his defigns, 
and under his direction. After being prefident of the 
royal fooiety, and a aiember of parliament, he died 
in 1733. 

Sir Mate Newton,, who died in 1727, was the great* 
eft philofopher and mathematician that ever appeared 
in the world. His do&rine of the power of gravita- 
tion, and his theory of colours* will immortalize bis 
name. He likewife ftudied and explained the {cap- 
tures. Dr. Halley, before he applied himfelf to this 
fludy, was once {peaking rather freely on the fubje& 
of revelation, in company with this great map, who 
pointedly laid to him, •• I am always glad to hear you, 
fir, when you fpeak about aftxpnomy, or other part* 
of mathematics, becaufe that is a fuujeft which you 
have ftudied, and well understand; but you ihettld 
not talk of chriftianity, for you have not ftudied it ; / 
kmtCy ;and ajn certain you know nQthing j of the matter," 
. JGk • StmnS Qorit, *&<** of St* James's, Wdimin. 
#c*, i* ^opinion of Dr. johftftm, w*aa the moft com- 
plete litecary. chara&er that England tvec produced, 
tti^y.^ .t»a6b«ma^^ pfaitofcphy 

and 
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9&d claffical learning, metaphyfies and critical (kill 
were united in hipi. He died in i 72 9. 

Sir Richard Steele, a writer of great celebrity, who 
died ip 1729, in concert with owift, Addifbo, and 
others, publifhed the Tatler, Spe&ator, and Guardian. 
He wa$ a ready compofer, well verfed in polite litera- 
ture, and of an excee^ng lively genius, but not equal 
in ai)y refpefit to his friend Addifon* 

William Congreve, efq. a celebrated poet f was bred 
to the law ; but finding no charms in that profeiEon, 
he turned his mind to polite literature, particularly to 
dramatic compofition, and wrote a comedy, called 
" The Old Bachelor;" of which Dryden, to whom he 
was recommended* &id, " that he never faw fuch a 
firfl.play in his life." This,, and other comedies, with 
the tradegy of the Mourning Bride, procured him tire 
patronage of lord Halifax, who gave him fome lucra- 
tive employments under government. His honours 
were Hill far greater than his profits. Every writer 
mentioned him with refpeS ; and, among other teflimo- 
nies to his merit, Steele made him the patron of his 
Mifcellany, and Pope inferibed to him his tranftation of 
the Iliad. But he treated the mufe* with ingratitude \ 
for, having long converted familiarly with the great, 
he wiftied to be confidered rather as a man of fattMQil 
than of wit ; and, when he received a viftt from Vol- 
taire, difgufted hijn by the defpicable foppery of deli* 
ring to be considered not as an author, but a gentleman ; 
to wliich the Frenchman replied, " thtf, if he had beeq 
only a gentleman, he fhould not have come ty vifit 
him." He died in *729. 

John Gay, efq. who died in 1732, is well kjiown as 
the author of beautiful fables, which wiU be nead and 
admired fo long a$ any tafte for that kind erf writing 
fball exiIV His Beggars Qperq had a run. unparalleled 
in the hiftory of tfce fi*ge» W&g &e& in London 
fi*ty-three day* without interr^ptioia.. Qf iJbw perfor- 
mance, when it waft pciptttk *H« reception was dif- 
ferent, according to the different opinions of its readers. 
Swift commended i* for the e*cfllknce of its morality, 
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as a piece that placed all kinds ofvue in thefirongejl and 
mojt odious light; but others cenfured it as giving en- 
couragement not only to vice, but to crimes, by 
making a highwayman the hero, and difmifling him at 
taft unpuniihed. It has been even faid, that after the 
exhibition of the Beggar's Opera, the gangs of robbers 
were evidently multiplied. Up was buried in Weft. 
oiinfter-abbey, with this epitaph, written by himfelf, 
engraved on his tomb : 

" Life is ajeft, and all things Ihow it ; 

** I thought lb once, but now I know it.** 
Dr. Arbuthnot, an eminent ScpttiQi writer and phy- 
fician, who died in 17S4, was nearly allied to the nobfe 
family of that name. After being educated at Aber- 
deen, he came to London, and fupported himfelf at 
firft by teaching the mathematics. By accidentally 
admimftering refief to prince George of Denmark, he 
obtained the appointment of phyfician to his royal high- 
nefe, and in 1709 he was appointed phyfician in ordi- 
nary to queen Anne, and admitted' a fellow of the royal 
college of phyiicians. . In 1714, he engaged with Pope 
and Swift in a fcheme to write a fatire on the abufe of 
human learning, under the title of Memoirs of Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus. The doftor was one of that bright 
conftellation of wits which adorned the reign of queen 
Anne. His humour is generally attic, without any 
mixture of ill-nature, for he was himfelf a moft 
humane and amiable man* Dr. Swift in the " verfes 
on his own death," mentions Dr. Arbuthnot as one of 
±is intimate friends. 

••' Here fhift the fcene to rep/efent, 

•• How thofe I love my death lament ; 

*• Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 

" A week, and Arbuthnot a day ; 

4i St. John himfelf* will fcarce forbear, 

** To bite his pen and drop a tear ; 

•' The reft will give a ihrug and cry 

• • '\TmJotry--butWiattmuftdi*" » 

»■.-*'» 

• ■> • • lati Bolioghwfce. . 
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Dr. Lerham> who died in 1735, devoted himfelf to 
philofophical purfuits, and the agreeable ftudy ofnv 
ture, which he made fubfervient to the caufe of relj.. 
giopand virtue. His Phyfico-Theology, in which he % 
proves the exifterice of God, from his works of crea- 
tion, and his Aftro-Theology, in which he demonftrates 
the fame great truth, from a furvey of the heavens, aie ^ 
valuable performance?. 

Mrs. Rotve, an eminent , Englifti poetefs, whofe 
maiden name was Singer, died in 1737. Prior, the , 
poet, is faid to have paid his addrefles to her, which 
ihe declined accepting, and married Mr. Thomas Rowe, 
* an ingenious young gentleman, who foon left her, a 
widow, in which ftate ihe continued the remainder of 
her life. Her Letters, and Devout Exehi/es of the Heart, 
breathe a fpirit of philanthropy and rational piety. 

Dh Iia/iey, a famous aftronomer, who died in 1742, 
was the firft who obferved the great comet in 1680. 
He had the command of a fhip fent out by king Wil- 
liam for the exprefs purpofe of eftablifhing his theory 
of the variation of the compafs, when, by his aftrono- 
mical discoveries, he greatly improved the art of navi- 
gation. He was afterwatds appointed pfofeflbr of 
geometry in the univerfky. of Oxford, and aftronomer 
royal. , . 

Dr. Saunderfon , author of the " Elements of AI* 
gebra," who died ki 1739, .was deprived of his figljt 
by the Imall-pox, when he was only twelve month* 
old; fo that he retained no -more idea of the nature o£ 
colours, than if he had been born blind. Notwith- 
(landing this, he acquired a knowledge of the learned 
languages, and by hearing the works of, Euclid arid 
Archimedes read to him in their original Greek,. at* 
tainedthe higheft pitch, of mathematical fame. .His 
unhappy condition procured him many friends, and Jie 
was invited to Cambridge, not as a fcholar, but as a 
maft^r, where he taught the phibfopky arid optics p£ 
Newton to a crowded audience. Xhe queen granted 
him a mandate for making him a mailer of arts, in order 
that he might be qualified, for L.ucafian prbfeflpr of 
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-the mathematics, to which office he was ele&ed in 
1711, '" , 

* Alexander Pofe^ efq. an illuftrious poet, who; died 
in 1744, fays in his poems, <f that he lifp'd in numbers, 
iind that he could not remember the time when he 
began to make verfes." In the ftyle of ficlipn it might 
have been faid of him as of Pindar* that when he lay 
in his cradle, the bees fwarmed about his mouth. A pro- 
penfity to verfification manifefted itfelf in him. as ioon 
"as he had read Dryden, whom he preferred to the other 
poets. At the age of ten, he was imprefled with fuch 
: veneration for his inftru&or, that he perfuaded fome 
friends, to take him to the coffee-houfe which .Dryden 
frequented, and pleafed himfelf with having feen him. 
So early did he feel the power of harmony, and the 
•zear of genius. " Who does not wifb," fays John- 
fon, M that Pryden could have known the value of the 
homage that was paid him, and forefeen the greatnefs 
of his young admirer!" Self-confidence is the firft 
requifite to great undertakings ; and he that is pleafed 
:, with hijnfen, eafily imagines that he fhall pleafe others* 
After publishing fome well-written odes and tranfia- 
trons before he was fourteen, yearn of age, Pope went 
%o B\infield, and delighted himfelf with his own poetry. 
He tried all ftyles 1 and many fubje&s. He wrote a 
cjomedy, a tragedy, and an epic poem, which he afiter- 
. wards deftroyed;, and, as he confefles, thought himfelf 
the greateji genius that ever zvas* His paftorais firft in- 
troduced him to the wits of the day* his Windfor 
|Toreft added to his growing fame; but- his EiTay on 
Criticifm, .which is a mafter-piece in the art, extended 
it far and neat- His judgment as a poet being- univer- 
fally acknowledged from thofe admirable pieces, his 
[ next publication no lefs happily proved the extent of 
[ his farjey, and the power oi his creative imagination. 
'This was the •• Rape of the Lock," an inimitable dif- 
play ;Of poetical talents. This is the moft airy, the 
„-moft ingenious, and the moft delightful of all his com- 
pofitions, occafiohed by- a frolicfc of gallantry, rather 
too familiar, in which lord Petre cut off a lock of Mrs. 

Arabella 
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; Arabella Termor's hair. The defign of the^Poet is, as 
he tells us, 'to. laugh at the little unguarded' follies of the 

female fex. In 1T13, appeared his propofals for a 
tranflation of " Homer's Iliad," the mbfcriptions for 
which amounted tO'6000l. befides 12001. which Lin- 
tot gave him for the copy. He then purchafed^a 
houfe at' Twickenham, whither he retired with his 
father and mother. 'By* the affiftance of Broome and 
Fenton, he tranflated the u OdyfTey,'' and, not long 
after, appeared his " EfTay on Man," an ethical poem, 
in which there, are many beautiful and highly finifhed 
paflages. 

Pope's method of compofition was to write Kis firft 
thoughts in his firft words, and gradually to amplify, 
decorate, reftify, and refine them. He has left m bis 

" Homer a treafure of. poetical elegancies to pofterity* 
His verfion may be faid to have tuned the Englifh 
tongue ; for fince its appearance, no writer, however 
deficient in other powers, has wanted melody. In 

'poetical vigour, Dryden is fuperior to Pope; but 
though the former has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. 

Pope was fretful, and eafily difpleafed. He would 
fometimes leave lord Oxford filently, no one coulJ 
teU'why, and was to be courted back by more letters 
and' meflages than the footmen were willing to carry. 
His frugality bordered upon parfimony. When he 
had two guefts in his houfe,* he would fet a fingle pint 
upon the table ; and having himfelf taken two fmall 
glades -would retire, and lay, Gentlemen t leave you t* 
y$ur wine. He was, however, the friend of religion 
and virtue ; and his letters are replete with profefnona 
of benevolence. It has been fo long faid as to be com- 
monly believed, that the true characters of men may 
be found in their letters, and that he who writes to his 

. friend lays his heart open before him. But very few 
canboaft of hearts which they dare lay open to thcm- 
felves, and, certainly, what we hide from ourfelves 
we do not ftiew to our friends. In the eagernefs of 
<eonverfation the firft emotions of the mind often burft , 

S 2 - ou' 
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all his excellencies and alibi* defcfls has. To well main* 
taiaed his. claim to bfe considered as^rigi nal. 

The company of dean Swifiuwaaxourted by pcrfons 
of the firft rank in life and: literature. He had ajule 
never to* fpeak more than a minute. at a time, and wait 
for others to take up. the converfadon. . He was. pecu- 
liarly happy in punning; and ufed to fay, " that aone 
defpiied that talent but thofe. who- were without, it." 
He alfo greatly, excelled in. tefling-a ftory, but in the 
latter part of his life ufed xo tell, them rather too often. 
He never dealt in the double entendre, or profanenefs 
upon facred fubjefts; He loved to have ladies, in the 
company, becaufe it preferved, he fakl, the delicacy of 
converfation. 

\ Some time. after Dr. Swift came to the deanery. of 
St. Patrick's, . taking his. rounds through, the liberty, of. 
his precinft, he faw a nailer, and his: wife. at. work* 
very early in the morning,, and, flopping, to talk with 
them; afked how much they earned in; a. week, what 
children- they had; and how much money to cany on 
trade? They anfwered, they, had five children, noilock, 
nor. any money to carry on bufinefs, nor could they, 
ever havea-penny at the week-end, being obliged , to, 
pay very dear for iron, rods they got from the iron- 
monger, who employed, them to make nails, which.he 
had very cheap from them, and made, them pay. the 
higheft price for rod-iron, as he gave them credit* and 
took it out in work. The dean then afked the maa 
how much money would be fuffkient to buy in rodr 
iron and coal*, and to fell his nails- to another ironmon- 
ger, and to difoofe of fome in his. own (hop. The 
nailer anfwered,- " thirty {hilling* would make him 
vcfry happy." The dean replied, " fuppofe Lfhould 
lend you that money, how do yon propole to pay it ?" 
The nailer anfwered, " by a Hulling every week." 
*• Then faid the dean, I will advance you three gui- 
neas, to be paid by a Hulling every week ; I infill upon 
your being piui&ual in the payment, very honqft, 
and very induitoious, which is the fureft way to thrive/' 
The dean, although he often pa fled by the fhop, fee- 
ing 
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ing the nailer ftill continue his induftry, did not call 
on* him iri r three years ; thfen aiked-fchriB, M haW ha* 
wif« and children were? what ftock in trada he ha4* 
hy him? and whether he could bay him the money he 
lent him ? The nailer immediately (hewed him -hi* wife 
and children,' who were very clean and decently dreffed u 
told him how much his trade and ftock were increafed ; 
that he had the faioney -ready 16 pay hihi, for which- he» 
his wife, and children, were moil thankful, as in duty 
bbund* for their extreme happinefs'fram fo general)* 
and good a benefaftor '; and that, after paying the deanV 
he had thirteen guineas and odd money, and was out 
of debt.'* This debt the deanrefufed; and' made the 
nailer a prefent of five guineas rhbre for his great in- 
duftry and •{feconomy! vThis was the firft caufe of 
the dean ^ lending fmall fums to poor induftfioufrtra'def- 
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-The (kholars of Trinity college, Dublin* ;had in a 
gmif du Ccntr? invited. thfemfelves; to fapp«r?w4(fy the 
dean On$* Friday -night, ''on whieh ni^itvthey nevofv 
have' any fupper^ throujjho'ut "the y ear, > and are therew 
fore filing, as they call k,' arriong x their * friends. The 
dean very pleafahtly received them ; and, to their fur- 
prife,* fiipperwas brought in before they could imagine 
it was ready; The table-was laid out in the moft neafc 
manner, and the dean being- feated, feveral fervanta 
brought in the diihes covered. Gome gentlemen, fays* 
he, uitcover ; which they did, and found the. dithea 
Contain * nothing but ragofuts of old bboks and mufty 
rums'; at which, though perhaps not well pleafeit 
with their fare, they forced their features into a grin of 
complaifance; as admiring the dean's wit, not doubu 
hig but the fecond courfe* would make amends for th* 
ihfipichty bf the firft, and that Epicurus would follow 
Burgerfdicius and 'Keckerman.- The fecond courfc 
eaihe in, covered alfo: They did as before, and found 
nothing but fait. There, faid the dean, there is si 
feaft for Plato. ' There are Sakt Attica for you ; in- 
dulge, indulge. This produced another laugh. The 
fecond courfe being removed, in came the third, which 
'* S 4 confifted 
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eenfifted of plates covered, In number Rallying with 
the guefts; each uncovering his plate, found half-a~ 
crown* Some took them up, and others left them, 
and thus ended the entertainment: the dean uftiered 
them to the door in the waiter's phrafe of« kindly weU 
Ccme^ gentlemen. , 

* In the reign of king William, to whom Swift was 
no friend, on account of a negleft he met with from 
that prince, and therefore had connected himfelf with 
the oppofite p?u*ty, it happened, that the king had 
either chofen, or had a&aally taken this motto tor his 
ftate coach in Ireland, 

Nen rapui, fed recefi ; 
I did not fteal, but I received ; 
alluding to his being called to the throne by the peo- 
. pie, and to clear himfelf from the imputation of vio- 
lence; This was mduftrioufly reported' to Swift by 
on<* of his emiffaries: and what, faid he to the dean* 
do you think the prince of Orange* has chofen for his 
motto on his ftate coach ? Dutch cheefe % faid the Dean, 
ifkh a relu&ant fmile, (for he fcorned to laugh, and: 
even a fmile was extorted.) No, faid the gentleman, 
but, Nm rabui, fed rectpu Ay ay, fays Swift ; but 
there is an old faying and a true one, the receiver is as 
bad as. the thief An embittered reflection, not . un- 
worthy of his known mifaiuhropy, and rather fuperior 
contempt of the degeneracy of the human fpecies. 

A few days before his death, Dr. Swift took an 
airing in a carriage with a friend* in the -fhcenix park. 
Obferving fome workmen at a diftanee, he enquired 
what they were -about, and was informed they were 
building a* magazine. " A magazine! (replied, the 
wit, in his laft interval of reafon,)^" do my dear friend, 
oblige me with your pencil and tablet; 1 '* on which he 
inUamly wrote the following epigram, which is the 
laft flafli of his genius on record : , 

O folid proof of Irtfh fenfe ! 
Here Irifli wit is feen ; 

When nothing's left for a defence. 
We build a magazine ! 

Mr. 
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Mr. Colin Maclaurin, an eminent mathematician, 
author of a much approved fyftem of Fluxions, and a 
treatife of Algebra ; was educated at the univerfity of 
Glafgow, where he applied himfelf afliduoufly to the 
ftudy of mathematics. In 1717 he obtained the ma- 
thematical profeflbrfhip in the marifchal college of 
Aberdeen, and two years afterwards became a fellow 
of the royal fociety of London. In 1725 he wascho- 
fen to fupply the place of Mr. James Gregory* pro. 
feffor of mathematics at Edinburgh. In 1745 having; 
been aftive in fortifying Edinburgh again ft the rebels, 
he was compelled to fly from that place, and took re-, 
fuge with archbiihop Herring, at York. He died the 
year following. 

James Thomjbn, efq. an excellent paftoral poet,,wa*- 
the fon of a Scottifli clergyman. . He was educated at 
Jedburgh, from whencehe removed to the imiyerfity>of 
Edinburgh; where he* was- diftinguiihed as*a man of 
genius* Being deftgned for the church,, he performedi 
a probationary.' exercife by explaining apfalm, when* 
his difiion was fo poetically fplendid, that Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the profeflbr of divinity, . reproved him for fpeak- 
ing language unintelligible* te. a popular audience.. 
Having now refolved to go*o London, the only ftage - 
on whichapoet can .appear,., with any hope of advar*-: 
tage, he procured recommendations to feveral perform 
of confequence* which he had tied up carefully* in hi*- 
handkerchief; but as he palled along the. ftreet,-with 
the gaping curiofity of a new cofner, his attention was - 
upon everything rather than his pocket, .ami his ma- 
gazine of credentials were ilolen from him. - Thomfon, 
however, met with a kind reception from his friends, > 
and in a (hort time publiflied his Winter. He dedicated 
hi& Spring % to the countefs o£ Hertford, whole ppa&ice 
it was to invite every fummer fome poet into thet coun- 
try, to heat her veries and affift her ftudies* This ho- . 
nour was^ one fummer conferred on Thomfon^ who 
took more delight in caroufing with lord Hertford and 
his friends; thaiiaffjitl^g her Jadyjhip> poetical opera- 
tion»j antC tlwreforftaever recced aiioih^r famfmony 

SS * Hi* 
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Hi* poetical purfuhs were for a time interrupted by- 
his accompanying on his travels the honourable Charle? 
Talbot* toil of the lord chancellor, with whom he 
vifieed moft of the courts* and capital cities of Europe. 
Soon after his return, he loft not only his noble friend 
and fellow traveller, but aHb lord Talbot him&lf, and 
- thus became reduced from an eafy competency, to a 
flare of precarious dependence i in which he pafied the 
remainder of hit life* excepting the two laft ycarsof it, 
when be enjoyed the place of furveyor general of the 
Leeward ifiands, procured for him* by lord kyttelton. 
He died in 17*8. An inscription has been placed -on a 
brafs tablet over his grave in Richmond church, at die 
expence of the earl of Buchan. His Seqfons bring be- 
fore "lis the whole magnificence of nature, whether 
pleafing or dreadful, and have, neither in #yte nor 
imagery, ever been equalled. Thomfon think* in a 
peculiar -train, and he thinks always as a haan of- genius,; 
he looks round on nature with the, eye, which jaature 
bellows only on a poet. The reader wonders that he 
never faw before what Thomfon «fhews him, and that 
he never vet has felt what Thomfon impreffes^ Hip 
tragedy m Coriolanus was brought upon the ftage after 
his death, recommended by a prologue* which Quiq* 
who had long lived' with Thomfon in fqnd intimacy, 
fpoke in fuch a manner as fhewad Btim to be, on thia* 
t>ccafion, Ho after. The commencement of this berte- 
votence is very honourable to Qsiin, wJio is tepprted 
to have delivered Thomfon, then knowja to iim only 
•for his genius', from an arreft, fey a -very considerable 
*refefrt ; and its continuance is 'honourable Ao .both; 
for friendship °\% not .always the Jequeliof ohtigquotf. 
Thomfon was fitent .in mingfed conn»n>!, rhut ^^afrf^l 
smrfoftg' feleft friends, T^ho-ahrays Jpofcetwith the'inofc 
"le&ger praife i>f his facial qualities, kis.vrarmtb juxd 
Ttwiftancy <rf 'friendship, .and ;his adhenedce to his ijrft 

Suaintance when the adwancomentuaf ios le^tf&iptt 
9efi them feebirtd him. - . • : 

Dr. fyaac Watts, 4 divine aod rpoet «fi uncommon 
^%*ity* nre«eiv*d *» ^daca^iubdou Mir i, Rpwg, 
• " ' who 
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who kept an excellent feminary in London, and to 

whom' mV grateful' {>ujpil infcribed an ode, which was 
inferted in hW H6r«e ^yric<e. • In 1696 he went tb 
refidc'with fir Johh r Hartbp, as tutor to lfts fori, in 
^vhrdh fituation *he 'continued four years.' ' He ; after* 
wards entered into the family of fir Thomas Abney, 
and "became Jaftor' of the congregation in BeiVy-ftreet, 
Stl Maty Axe? 'Ifr 1758 he received the degree of 
D. D.'irofli the uiiiverfities of Edinburgh ana Aber- 
deen. • He*dfediir')74»L Drl Watts was a pious arid 
-amiable' man' J ^utterly' free from 'all bigotry and fe&a- 
rian pride. ' His talents were highly refpe&abje, and 
he 1 employed them in the m'oft ufeful way.' Fe*w meh 
have left Behind fuch purity of character, dt fuch 
monuments of laborious piety. ' He has 'provided in- 
ftruftion for all a£es, from rhofe who are lifting their 
firff leilbns, to the enlightened readers of Malbran'dte 
and Locke; he' has left neither corporeal, nor fpirituM 
nature unexamined ; he has 'taught' the art of reafbriirig, 
and the Tbienbe of the ftars. 3rlis treatife ofiidgic has 
teen' received into the uhiverfities, andtherefore'Wa'nJs 
no private recommendation* " Few books haVe Been 
pernfed ? by , me, , fays Dr. Johnfon, with greater jflea- 
'fure than his Improvement sf the Mind; 6f \vhicn tfie 
radical principles mat mdeea be found iri Lotktfc's Cdfl- 
duft of the Vriderjlanding) Hut* they are* f6'£Xpxrt&6& iRd 
ramified by 'Watts, ^fsto confer Upon him 1 the ttierit df 
a work m th'JHigheft degree hfeful and pleafihg; Whpr 
ever 1 has the care of inftruHing^ther^, ;may be charge]! 
with de^ficiencvin his duty, ^t this book is hot re'co^i- 
mended.'"^-|He excels itt devotional p6etry \ and^s 
verfion of the pfaims ii the beft .* By hi$ natural tempjer 
Drl'Watts * w^ i: <juick; of refentment ;' ,but,"by '1h» 
'eftabliflied ari'd'ha&itUal yra&iceV he '.was 'gentle, mbdeft, 
r ah'd indffenhVe 1 . His* tendernefs appeared Hn his atten- 
tion to HhildVen, and to \Keio6t; \ "' * r '. t" \\ 
'* Dr. Con^eh Mi4dte)on\ t V famous " dwine ,anjd aritic, 
travelJecKnto Italy, 'whicV'gave Oc^aflori* for'nii ve-V- 
kno\vh' letter from Rome*; mewing the" ex&S ^on.for- 
Viiy^betweeii^otoery^rid {Ja£^ifW :,; Hii &»ii£\jffi- 
.v; ;,:q o:.:. b r\ ., *S : 6^ J l> ]' ** u * J formance, 
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fbrraance, Is the hiftory of Cicero, perhaps one of the 
completeft pieces of biography ever written. 

Lord Bolingbrok^ who died in 1 75 1, was one of the? 
fineft writers that any age has produced. His Letters 
an Hiftory are excellent ; but his philosophical works 
flioufd be jead with caution, as they contain many 
things which clafh with the great truths of revelation:. 

Dr. Doddridge^ an eminent diflenting miiiifter, and 
author of many ufeful publications, was at the head of 
a flourifhing academy in Northamptonfhire, about 
twenty years. His " Rife and Progrefs of Religion in 
the Soul" and his " Life of Colonel Gardiner," deferve 
the ferious attention of youth. He died in 175 1 . 

Dr. Butler* bifhop of Durham, who died in 1752* 
.fcefides a volume of elegant fermons, publiflied a moft 
valuable work, entitled, " The Analogy of Religion „ 
■ natural and revealed, to the' Conflitution and Courfe ot 
Nature." In early life, he was placed by his friends, 
who were difTenters, in a feminary of that perfuafion, 
yrtiere he had for a fellow -pupil the eminent Dr. 
Watts. ' 

'Dr. Whifion v a divine and mathematician of ttncc?m- 
iiion parts and learning, was fir lfaac Newton's deputy 
arid fiicceffdr, in the Lucafian profeflbrfliip' of mathe- 
matics, Cambridge. He publiflied feveral works ex- 
planatory of the Newtonian philofophy, and had the 
'Juonour of being one of the firft* who rendered thofe 
principles popular. The work by which he is bed 
Known*' is "A Theory of the Earth from its Original ta 
^theVonfummation of all Things;" wherein the creation 
fcfttie world in lix days, the univerfal deluge, and the 
( 'g&\ez;al conflagration, as laid down ia the holy fcrip- 
* tupes, are fliewn to be* perfeftly agreeable to reafon 
an^liilofophy.— Being in converfation with fir Robert 
Walpole; the difcuuife' happened to' turn upon poli- 
tics, when Whiftro affirmed J* that there could be no 
- f t ue policy without being bottomed by morality.' * Sir 
Robert replied, " he had heard a great deal of thofe 
theories in his time : but as men were conftituted, it 
would \>e impoffible to put them into praftrce." 
5 . Whifton 
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Whifton ftill continued in his opinion, whilil fir Ro- 
bert took the contrary fide ; at laft, feeing no end of 
the argument, Whifton drily replied, '* Suppofe, fir* 
you try my advice for once, and then give me your opi- 
nion afterwards." — The queen walking with him, in 
Hampton- court Gardens, ob Served, " that however 
right he might be in his notions on fome fubjeQs, it 
would be perhaps better if he kept them tq himfelf." — 
" Is your Majefty really ferious in your advice ?'* 
faid the old man. " I am really," replied the Queen* 
" Why then," fays Whifton, not the leaft aba/hed, 
" had Martin Luther been of your way of thinking, 
where would your Majefty have been, at this time V 
He died in 1752. 

Dr. Mead, author of an ingenious treatifeon Pttifont, 
and phyfician to George II. was at the head of his pro- 
feffion for almoft half a century. He was a very libe- 
ral man, and confidered as the Maecenas of the age* 
The clergy, and in general all men of learning were 
welcome to, his advice ; and his doors were open every 
morning to' the moji indigent* whom, he frequently 
aflifted with money* No foreigner of any literature, 
taile, or even curiofity, ever came to England without 
being introduced to Dr. Mead. He died in 1754. 
/ Henry Fielding, efq. was a writer of a. very liveljr 
imagination. His genius mines to the greateft advan- 
tage in his Jofeph Andrews and Tom Jones, two fterk 
ing novels, whofe merits are too well known te need 
an encomium. He poflefled an eftate of 2001. per 
annum, and married a lady with 15001. This for- 
tune, had it been conducted with prudence and ceco- 
nomy,. might have feciired to hhn a ftate of indepen- 
dence for life, and with the helps it might have derived 
from the produ&ions of a genius unincumbered witt 
anxieties, and perplexity, might have evea afforded 
him an affluent income ; but, fond of figure and mag- 
nificence, he threw wide open the gates of hofpitalitjr, 
and fuffered his whole patrimony to, be, devoured by. 
hounds, horfes, *n& entertainments. He died at Lir- 
ton in 1754. The 5 laft gleam of'hii wit and 1 humour * 

faintly 
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fa*»tfy, ^rkied in th£ jqurria} Jie left behind hira of 
^lis Voyage to' that place. 

TVilltam Collins \ efq. an * unfortunate,' but admirable 
po£jt,'fiift courted the potice of 'the' public 'by forrie 
verfes to' a Lady a^/w^,* published' in* the Gentleman's 
Jjiagaziqe.. He came to London "a literary adventurer, 
jyith many projects in his head, ' ancT very little money 
in' his pbck'et. He defigned many' works;' J)ut the 
•fr.equent call? of immediate necefjity broke his fchemes, 
ana/u0e^£d him tp purfiie no fettle*} purpofe'. A man, 
4Q.ufyYur.of his dinner, or trembling' at a creditor, is 
V;o,t much dirppfed to abftraclcd meditation, or remote 
ip.juirje^. He piiblifhed propofals "for a Hiftory of 
the Revival of Learning; but pfoDaJbly not a page of 
if. wfl£ v ever written. His Oriental Eclogues, Jio'wevef, 
Vid. *^is Ode on t/:e fiqflicns, lu/Hdently evince 'Jiis merit 
a^ ^ pafloVjjl "and deTcriptiye'poef/" IJuring the latter 
pait Qjf'&is life!, .he languished under mental derange - 
^lertf. He was for fprrie tiirie 'confined in a houfe of 
lu^aj^ics/ and ahe/\v ards . retired to tlie care of his' fitter 
in Ctuchpfter,' his*' native ' city, 'where death in 1756 
-came to his relief 

* t)r"., Hartley/ an .eminent phy.fician, who died in 
1757, is well kxiow/i by an excellent work, entitled, 




JSpo^.;.'^ nejt,to^t, pt'. Parley's is o.he of'the teft. 
The .lat# Dr. Reid of „Gla&ow Jias alfo written on 
trie Intelgectiial lovtfp. of . fffan in a very mailer ly 
manner. * 4t v * ••»*.« .^. » t 
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/$4pjuel fiicfyrtfon, eTg, author P.f the admirabl 
$i$gl Jt^mela 4 ;' P^riua,' ana Cn^rle^s.GrandTfori, !wa. 
^a^as ail" apprentice .to'a printer, ^nd' carried' ori 
lhat bufnefs |br rri^ny . years' \fi ,Sali jpbivry- court, 1 Fleet - 
IfreeC w;i|i* .^re^t ^T^^pn- ' Tamjly ^rnisWtiihes, 
arfd /edulous ^ppirca.tiorii '^ip f<jr Injtm-ecl^his' weak 

f" fi^,'as\to^ke him,' according tp the ^ifeffion of 
• cSP e » {rimhliftgly alive . aVfier? and fie ' Jhed ' ' ot ' tlife 
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Pr- I4<md\ % celebrated Etogliib diflcnting djvjne, 
who fettled in yublip, devoted hi| literary purfuits to 
th« defence of ffyjftianity, ,v*'kh the grcatgft'honour to 
himfelf, ^\d a4 v ^ n ^e to the noble cauje. ^vh'icft he 
pleaded, If is Yjew pf the Deiftical Writers, is a moft 
valuable wprfc. fie died ii* 176 \. % 

I^ord t^ij/fiyfi, of hnmprtal memory as a circum- 
navigator, was a cool and fteady mau, hut top fond of 
play, ot which he knew little, and was therefore the 
cpnftanj , dupe pf /harpers. This made 6ije wittily 
ohtefvz, 'tfoft V. though he had been round the world, 
he was newer in it/' His Voyage was drawn up under 
his own eye, by Mr. Robins, notwithftanjing it Is 
pu})lifljied *ip the pame of the chaplain, Mr. Vl r alter. 
In 17$ 1, he was- appointed firll lord of the admiralty, 
andj fome years ai,ter, commanded the channel fleet, 
having ujndorhjm .the gallant fir lylward Hawke. The 
lajl fervice jn wljich he was engaged, wap in convoy- 
ing to Er^gUn.tJ^erprefent rnajefty. He died in 1762. 

\¥itti$m Shenjlone* efq. a very agreeable poet, after 
quitting the uniycrfity, retired to hi* paternal* eftat£, 
the ^eafywjej, wjhjich he lai,d out in great tafle. Heqe 
^.devjpt^dj^ini^lf.to rural pleafures ai\d poetry.' To 
.^m^ellifli .the ^or^n pf feature is a Iaudabje amuferaen|. 
This l ^e. did wiijh fucji ju4§meqt and fancy, as made 
his 4iuk 4pipain»$e envy t qt the great, and , the admira- 
tion of ,the (ikilfu) ; ^ pl^ce to be yifued by travelers, 
an4 c^co* py 4^%ne.cs. lie j)la,nted walks" in un- 
^njating cu^es, jnade , water run where it would ue 
heard, ,an4 l ^agn^teiwl)ejce / it would be feen, left inter- 
jvajs.ivjjere {t^e^ye w^hj be jplcafed, 'a*n£ tljicienfjd 
jhe pj^tatijpp lyf&te tjjere .was ibrne^hinjj to'be cdn- 
cetalea.^ t . The pkafnre of SJienifone, ^pweyer,' jwa&'ajl 
j^bjsey^v .£k .valued wjiat he. valued merely for its 
Ipoks. ^Qthii^r^fed hismdigr^ation mpre.than to aflc 
t if ther^ were any jfiflje^ in his .wa^er. In time his 
e^nce* »broi)g}it clarnQurjs .a^t \|ijrpV .which f ovVr- 
opwer^4lthe, ]arnb ; S,^Ieat flnj^JWe .tf.pnct's long; anjl 
.Wl k rQ Y& ww;Ijaiuft£$ by ^ngi vjer^ different, from % 
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arid his death, in 1763, was probably haftened by his 
anxieties. He was a lamp that fpent its oil in blazing. 
There are fome admirable ftanzas in his Pajioral Bal- 
lad \ and the School-mijlrefs is a pleafing poem. 

Allan Ramfay, efq. a celebrated Scottifh poet, wrote 
fevefal excellent fongs and much efteemed poems ; but 
his. beft performance was, " The Gentle Shepherd^ a 
beautiful paftoral comedy, in which nature is painted 
to the life. 

Dr. Young, an excellent writer both in profe and 
verfe, firft publifhed his poem, called " The Loft Day," 
which gave great fatisfaftion, and procured him nu- 
merous friends, amongft the reft Addifon ; for whofe 
•' Spectator" he wrote ' feveral papers. The turn of 
his mind inclining him towards the church, he entered 
into orders, was made chaplaitf to the king, and ob- 
tained the living of Welwyn in Hertfordshire. . In his 
latires, entitled " Love of Fame the Univerfal Paffion" 
the characters are felefted with difcernment, and drawn 
with nicety ; the illuftrations are happy, and the re- 
fle&ions juft. Young has flie gaiety of Horace without 
his laxity of numbers, and the morality of Juvenal with 
greater variation of images. But Swift fays, that 
*• the. poet lhould have been either more angry or 
more merry." In 1739 he married lady Elizabeth, 
Lee, daughter of the carl of Litchfield, and widow of 
colonel Lee* She died the next year, and this mourn- 
ful, event produced his "Complaint, or Night Thoughts ," 
in which he has exhibited a very wide difplay of ori- 
ginal poetry, .variegated with deep reflections arid 
Unking allufions, a wildernefs of thought, in which 
the fertility of fancy, fcatters flowers of every hue 
and of every odour. " In thfe work," fays Dr. John- 
.fon, •' which finely reprefents the author's melancho- 
ly and morality, particular lines are not to be regarded ; 
the power te in the whole, and in the whole there is a 
.magnificence like that afcribed to a Chinefe planta- 
tion, the magnificence of vaft extent and endlefV diver- 
Sty."* He .died in 1765, aged : eighty- fouri " Dr. 
[?fmg enj6ys the credit; ofcan txtempbr? epigram: on 

Voltaire* 
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Voltaire, who, when he was in England, ridiculed,^ 
in the company of the jealous Engiiln poetf Milton's 
allegory of Sin and Death. 

" You are fo witty, profligate, and thin* 
44 At once we think thee Milton, Death and Sin." 
The Rev. Laurence Sterne, author of ** Trijiram 
Shandy" feveral excellent xt Sermons" and M A Senti- 
mental Journey " was an original and ingenious writer. 
Of his fkill in delineating and fupporting his chara&ers, 
thofe of his uncle Tohy, and of Corporal Trim, afford 
ample proof. To his power in the pathetic,, whoever 
lhall read the ftories of Le Fevre, Maria, the Monk, 
and the Head Afs, muft, if he has feelings, be a fufE-, 
cient teftimony. On entering mto orders he obtained 
the living of Sutton through the intereft of his uncle, 
who was a dignitary of York cathedral. He married 
in 1741 ; ,and foon after was made a prebendary of 
York. « The following incident, about tnis time, very 
much contributed to eftablifli the reputation of Mr~ 
Sterne's wit. .. He was fitting in the coffee-houfe a^ 
York, when a ftranger came in, who gave much ; of* 
fence to the company, confifting chiefly of gentlemen* 
of the gown, by. defcantinff too freely upon religion,, 
and the hypocrify of the clergy. The young fellow*' 
at length actdrefled himfelf to Mr, Sterne, afkmg him, 
what were his fentiments upon the fubjefl ^ when % 
inftead of anfwering him directly, he told the witling* 
that " his dog was reckoned one of the mod beautiful^ 
pointers in the whole country, was very good-natured', 
but that he had an infernal trick, which deftroyed all 
his good qualities! he never fees a clergyman," con« 
tiuued Sterne, *' but he immediately' flies at hlmV'-r- 
44 How long may he have had that trick, fir?"— 
" Ever fince he was. a puppy." The. young man felt 
the keennefs of the fatire, turned, upon his heel, and t 
left Sterne ,to triumph. In 1762, Mr. Sterne went 
to France, and two years after to Italy, for the re- 
covery of his health. He died in 1768. Garrick, 
who was his intimate friend and admirer* wrote the. 
following epitaph, for him : 

' " Shalt 
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" Shall Pride, a heap of fculp^ur'd marble raife, 
*' Some worthjefs unmburn d' tilled Fool to pfaife, 
41 And (halt we not by one poor grave- ftbhe learn T 
•' Where genius, wit, and' 'humour, fleep 'with 
Sterne.' 1 .,.*..--...•■ 

Dr. Ahnfide, who died in 1770, was a celebrated 
poet* and phyficiari to the queen. Hjs great work is 
The Pleafuris of Imagination, which he pubiifhed at' (he 
age of twenty-three. ' It 'is an example, of great J felicity 
0t' genius, and uncommon amplitude of acquifitions, 
of a young mind fto red with images,' and iriuch' ex- 
e"r,cife.d in combining and' comparing them.' In' the 
general fabrication of hislines, 1 lie is, perhaps, fu£erior 
to any other writer of blank verfe. * His flow fs fmooth, 
and his paufes are muficalT When 'the copy was' 
brought *to, Mr. Dbdfley to be fold for ' 120J! he carried 
ij: to Mn Pope, who ' advifed' him riot to make a 
niggardly offer, ; for thts was no everyday writer. AKen- 
Gie/was one of innumerable' inffarice's to prove,** lhat 
very. fuDlime qualities ' may foririg ' from 'very ' low 
fifuations in life ;' for he had this in 'common with the 
high 'and mighty cardinal Wolfey, that he was the*fon 
6T a butcher at Newcaftle upon Tyne; ' * •> , ' t v ' 
4 Dr. "Smo/let, a writer of great* celebrity; was bred a 
furgeon,' arid was at the fiege of Carthageria in* mat 
capacity. OT this. expedition he wrote' an acrimonious 
account, inferted in' His novel of Roderi'c Random, 
which was pubiifhed in 17.49, and brought the author 
corifiderable reputation. In the courfe of a Few yeari 
appeared Peregrine Pickle, Ferdinand Count Fa/borii, 
Sir 1 Launceht Greaves, and Humphry Clinker;' all of 
them pppular works. The Critical Review was fet 
on foot by him, aricf he continued to be the principal 
. manager of it till '17.63, when he went' abroad for the 
recovery of his health. In 1766 he pubiifhed an ac- 
count of his travels; but his health 'Hill continuing to 
decline he. reyifited Italy, and died -there in 1771. 
The dbclor was a man of extenfive abilities, and a 
(hrewd obferver of life and manners, which he has ad- 
mirably pourtrayed in his different publications. ' ' * 

' ' : Thomas 
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Thqma&.Gray, LL.B. an eminent poet, who djed. 
in 1771, after risking the tour of France and Italy 
with Mf. Horace Walpole, refit! ed chiefly at T Cam-' 
bridge, where he; was appointed profeffor of modern 
biftory. He was perhaps the moK* learned man. in 
Europe, being equally acquainted with the elegant and 
profound parts of fcience. His Ekgy in, a Country 
Church -yard, abounds with images; which find a mirror 
in every mind, and with fentiments to which every bo- 
fom return* an echo. After the death of Cibber, Mr. 
Gray had the honour of refufing the laurel, which waSj 
beftowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

Dr. Gregory; an eminent phyfreian of Edinburgh, 
died in 1773. He wrote with great ability in the fine 
of his profeffion, buf his moral writings are thofe^ by 
which he is belt known. Thefc are, *** A compara| 
tive. View, of the, State of Man, and, other Animals ;* 
alnd'" A Father's Legacy to his, Daughters.'" 

Hard' Che/terfeld, an eminent ftateimaii, and ejegant 
writer, was a particular favourite of George II. whq 
made him high fteward of the houfehold, anfl after- 
wards lord lieutenant of Ireland. -In 1768 he loft his 
fbn,; which, with his own infirmities* rendered the re- 
mainder of his life very unpleafant. ^fidelity could 
npt fupport him in the time of trial, and lie funk into" 
a^ftate of 'wretched defpondency. His celebrated Let- 
ters to his Son difplay a brilliancy of talent, and much 
knowledge of the world, but Qie\y him, to be deftitute 
of principle, and defective in judgment. With his 
Ibrdmip the art of pleafmg is every thing. But let 
young people ever remember^ that a man of polifhed 
manners, and mere external accomplishments, without 
a good heart and virtuous conduft, is no better than a 
paintedjepulchre . He died in 177S. v 

Lprd Lythlton, an ingenious and good man, diftin- 
guif£ed himfelf in parliament as one of the warmeft 
opponents of fir Robert Walpole. In 1737, he be- 
qarne. fecretary to the prince* of Wajes, who being 
driven from St. James.'s,, kept a feparate court;, and 
'openly countenanced -the oppofition. When fir Hx>- 
1>ert Walpole retired, Lyttelton was made one of the 

lords 
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fords of the treafury. In 1747, he publjflied his 
Obfervations on the Converfion of St. Paul; atreatife to 
which Infidelity has never been able to fabricate a fpe- 
cious anfwer. His laft literary work was the Hi/lory 
of Henry II. which doe* honour to his judgment and 
candour. His lordfhip married mifs Lucy Fortefcue 
of Devonfhire, with whom he lived in the higheft de- 
gree pf connubial felicity. But human pleamres are 
mort. She died in childbed about five years after- 
wards, when, after bewailing her lofs for fome time, 
he was content to feck happinefs by a fecond marriage. 
But the experiment was unfuccefsful. He died the 
death of a Chriflian in 1773 ; of which event his phy- 
fician gave a very affe&ing and inftrufitive account. 
•• Doctor," faid he, 4i you fhall be my confeffor. 
When 1 firft fet out in the world, attempts were made 
to fhake my belief in Chriftianity. I faw difficulties 
which daggered me; but I kept my mind open to 
convi&ion. The evidences and dbftrines of it, 
fludied with attention* made me a molt firm believer 

- of the Chriflian religion. I have made it the rule of 
my life, and It is the ground of my future hopes. I 
have erred and finned, but have repented, and never 
indulged any vicious habits." When the fymptoms of 
death came on, he gave his dying benediftion to all 
around him, faying, " Be good, be virtuous, you muft 
come to this." 

s Dr. GoMfmitb, a pleafing poet and hiftorian, travel- 
led over the greater part of the continent, enjoying the 
' fcenes of nature, and ftudying the human palhons'. 

, He fubfifled chiefly by a little fkill in mufic, which 
jniade him acceptable to the peafantry ; but he often 
met with a kind reception at the religious houfes, where 
his genius and learning were much efteemed. On his 
return to London, he rofe by degrees into fame, from 
his poems, plays, and other writings. He might have 
acquired a competency, had he not been too generous, 
and otherwife lavifh of his money, which conftantly 

. kept him poor. He died in 1774. His Vicar of Wake* 

field* 
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yields Traveller v and Defer ted Village \ have great merit, 
and will always be admired. 

Dr. Hawkejwortb, author of the Adventurer, an ex- 
cellent periodical publication, was bred to the bufiftefs 
of a watch-maker. Archbifhop Herring was fo well 
pleafed with this work, that, he conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D. He was employed to compile an 
account of the difcoveries made in (he South Seas, for 
which he received, the enormous fum of 60001. He 
then became an Eaft-India direftor, and died in 1775. 

David Hume, efq. a profound and fagacious hiftb- 
rian, died in 1776. His Hiftory of England is the 
bell extant. In his other writings he often lofes him- 
felf in the mazes of fcepticifm. The young and un- 
experienced, therefore, ought not to enter the laby- 
rinth, left they fliould not fo eafily find their way out, 

William Pitt, the illuftrlous earl of Chatham, firft * 
diftinguilhed himfelf in parliament, by his powerful 
eloquence in oppofition to fir Robert Walpole. For 
this the duchefs of Marlborough left him in herivill, 
in 1745, 10,0001. During, his own admin iflration, 
his eye ran through every, department of the flate, and 
therefore, as he was vigilant, all was a&ivity and 
promptitude. Thus the defigns of the enemy were 
baffled, and his own were executed before they wefre 
fuipefled. On the death of George II. a new fet of 
men came into power. The earl of Bute became the 
confidential friend of the young inoriarch, and Mr. 
Pitt, finding neither himferf nor his meafurey accept- 
able, refigned his place about the end of 1761. When 
the important qtieftion of general warrants was dif cuffed 
in parliament, his love of rational liberty broke forth 
in (trains which a Tully or .a Demofthenes Would have 
liftened to with fatisfaftion. Hie declared them' re- 
pugnant to every principle of freedom. Were they 
tolerated, the moll innocent could not be fecure. " By 
the Britifh constitution," continued he, " every man's 
houfe is his caflle : not that it is furrounded by walls 
and battlements ; it maybe a ftraw-built 5 fhed ; every 
•wind of heaven may whittle round it ; all the elements 

of 
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of lieaveir may enter* it? but" the kihg "cahftbt ;''the 
king dare not.*' The earl of Chatham, " from the 
beginning of tlie'Americari war,* fet' himfelf vigoroufly 
in oppouypn to the mad" meafures «of an infatuated 
miniury. ' His eloquence Ihook the fenate, and echoed 
through the kipgdom. "He warned the- nation, againft 
an unnatural $na fruitlefs conteft^; and hi« laft effort ia 
public was in fpeSkijig on the. queftion of American In- 
dijperitfence, on the &th day ot Aj>fil, 'Tf78. In the 
mielft of 'his' fpeechbe was fei zed with a convulfive fit, 
aiid died on the 1 1th of the fame month. His remains 
lay in ft ate in the Jerufalem chamber, and were "after- 
wards depofited with great fojemnity in Weftrainfter- 
AJ)bey, wliere a monument was ereftcd to his memory. 
Dr. Armftrong, an- eminent phyfician and poet, tfied 
in 1779. The Art' of preserving Health will tranfmit 
" his name to pofienty as one of the firil Englifh writers. 
There is a eraffical correftnefs and clofenefs of ftyle in 
this poeiri that are truly admirable,' and the fubjecT: is 
raifed and adorned by numberlefs poetical images. 
Dr. Mackenzie, in his tiiftoryof Health', has this 
beautiful eulogium of it : •• To give ev.ery charming 
defcription and beautiful. 'paflage of this poem, one 
muft transcribe the wfrole. We cannot, however, ex- 
peft new rulep, where the principal defign was to raife 
and warm the heart into a compliance, with the folid 
precepts of the ancients, which he has enforced with 

ffeat ttfength and elegance. And, upon the whole, 
e Has convinced us, by his own example, that we 
.are not to blame antiquity for acknowledging, 
V One power ofphvfic, melody and Jong" 
j David Gar rick, efq. ;who died in 1779, wasa/ra- 
£igy of theatrical accomplifhments ; for he could, with- 
out the leaft preparation, transform himfelf into any 
character, tragic or comic, and feizc inftantaneoufly 
.upon any pailion of the human mind. The town 
.often wilhed to fee the celebrated. Quin and this great 
aftor fairly matched in two characters of equal impor- 
tance. The Fair Penitent prefented an opportunity to 
difplay "their feveral merits, when it was obferved that 

Quin 
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.Quia changed colour, and Carrickfeeme J to* &e em* 

. barr^ffed. The , former was # too proud > to ;own ni* 
feelings 4 on the occafion ; but Ga^rick was' tieard to 
fey, " I believe Cfcuin.was as much frightened as my- 
felf." Qiun had been ftronglypatronizedf fey Frederic 
Prince of Wales, r and ; was employed to .inftruft' the 
royal, children in acorreft pronunciation. The Ring's 
firft.fpeech being .praifed for grace' and di&ion, Quin 
exclaimed, " I taught the boy." With thefe m'enof 
.wit, and talents Macilin was contemporary x [ whofe 
greafeft character w^as Shylock, and hi* performance 
of it drew from Mr. Pope the following couplet : 
" r Thi$ is the Jew 
: " That Shakefpeare drew." 
Though Ma^cklin was very benevolent, he had an ex • 
traordinary . fet of features, which made Quin fay, 
" If God writes a legible hand,' that fellow's a vil- 
lain. " 

*. , Dr. Warhurton, author of/ the Divine Legation of 
Mojhj was a, prelate of gigantic abilities. He wrote 
a vindication, of Pope's EHay on Man, ^n confequence 

. oi, which a firm triendfhip was eftabliflied between 
them. Mr. Pope introduced him to Ralph Alien, 

, efq. pf Prior Park, "whofe niece he married. The 

. poet left him half of his library, and the property "of 
his works. In 1746 he was called by. the fociety* of 

. J-incQln's, Inn. to be their preacher. He was after- 
wards .made , dean pf Briftpl, and at length bifhop of 
Qloucefter. He died in 1779, having fur-vived his 
intelleftual faculties. .... 

. James Harris \ efq. father of lord Malmfbury, a 
gentjeman of uncommon parts and learning, after being 
appointed . cpmmiffioner pf the admiralty,* was made 

. fecretary to the queen in 1774. Bifhop £owth fays 
that his Hermes, ox a Philosophical enquiry concerning . 
Ujtiverfal Grammar, " is the moll beautiful and perfect 
example of analytic that has been. exhibited firice the 
d**ys of.Ajiftptle.". .He died in 1780. 
< Sir William Black/lone •, a learned lawyer, whofe name 
is immortalized by his Commentaries on the Laws of 

England 
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England* obtained Mr. Benfon's prize-medal, at Ox- 
ford, for the beft vcrfes on Milton. At the age of 
twenty he cbmpofed a treat ife on the elements of archi- 
tecture, for his own ufer The ftudy of the law put an 
end to thefe amufing purfuits. As a counfel, how- 
ever, he made but little progrefs, having no ready flow 
of eloquence dr graceful delivery. In 1770, he be- 
came one of the judges m the court of King's Bench ; 
from whence, (hoftly after, he removed to the Com- 
mon Pleas. He died in 1780. 

John Dunning, lord Afhburton, who died in 1783, 
was one of the moft diltinguifhed pleaders that ever 
adorned the Englifh bar. There were few caufes tried 
in the court of King's Bench, in which he was not 
employed as leading counfel either for the plaintiff or 
defendant. His induftry and zeal for the intereft of 
his clients were equal to his abilities. The caufes of 
the poor and oppreffed he frequently pleaded without 
reward. 

Dr. Johnfbn, who died in 1784, was one of the 
greateft writers of whom this country has to boaft. In 
his Dictionary and Periodical Publications, he has 
fixed our language and regulated our morality. Though 
he was feventy-two years of age when he began his 
Lives of the Englifh Poets, we perceive no decay of 
intellect; nor abatement of his wonted vigour. On 
the contrary it is a treafure of found criticifm, and a 
model of literary biography. Soon after the appear- 
ance of this work, nature gave fyrhptoms of failure, 
and warned him of his di Ablution. This was an event, 
which he had always looked to with dread. But the 
laft days oi this excellent man were fun -fliine. His 
gloomy apprchenfions vanifhed ; he faw the ground of 
his confidence, and departed in ftrong" faith and lively 
hope. John fon had a noble independence of mind, 
and could never bear to ftoop to any man however 
exalted, or to difguife his fentiments to flatter another. 
His judgment was uncommonly acute and fleady, his 
imagination quick and ready, and his converfation bril- 
liant and inftru6Hve. 
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Dr. Lowtk, bifhop of London, when profeflbr at 
Oxford* delivered thafe admirable left uses on the Sm- 
cred Poetry of the Hebrews, which have immortalized 
his name. He publifhed likewife an/excellent Gmunmar 
of the Englijh Language s and a Tranflatkn of Ifaiah % 
the fublimeft poetry in the world. - He died in 1 TO7. 

John WhUehurJl, F. R. S. an eminent philosophical 
and mechanical genius, having fettled at Derby as a 
watch-maker, made the clock and chimes of the beau- 
tiful tower of AH Saint's church, in that city. From 
his vicinity to the many ftupendous phenomena in 
Derbyfhire, conftantly prefented to his obfervation, he 
was excited to invefiigate their caufes. Being appoint- 
ed {tamper of the money-weight* in 1775, he removed 
to London, where he loon after publifhed his *' En- 

?uirv into the ^Original State and Formation of the 
iarm," which will remain a monument of his fame 
to future ages. He died in 1768, at hishoufe in Bolt- 
court, Fleet-ftreet, where Mr. Fergufon, another cele- v 
brated felf- taught philofopher had recently lived arid 
died. His death>was lamented not only byhis nume- 
rous friends, but by every lover of icience and 
virtue. 

Thomas Day, efq. who died in 1789, during the 
American war, publifhed feveral poems and pamphlets, 
reprobating the conduft of Britain in that contefh 
His fame, however, would not have been fecured by 
the merit of thefe publications. His Sandford and 
Mirton, a book purpofely intended for the ufe of chil- 
dren, does him the greateft credit. This excellent 
work, as well as RQbihfon Crufoej and Buny art's 
Pilgrims Progrefs, ought to be in every young gemlcw 
man's library. 

Dr. Adam Smith, profeflbr of philofophy in the unw 
verfity of Glafgow, died in 1790. His *' Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, and his popular work, entitled 
** An Enquiry into the* Nature and Caufes of the 
Wealth of Nations," are mafterly performances. 

Dr. iHenry, J&a eminent Scottifn divine and hiftorian, 
xikxo died in 1790, is well known as the author oi an 

T hiftorv 
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hiftory of .Great Britain, on a new plan, which has 
been highly approved. This. abridgment is, in great 
meafnre,* written on the fame plan. 

John Howard, efq.-the pnilanthropift, vifited all 
Europe, "not to furvey the fumptuoufriefs of palaces, 
or the ftatelinefs of temples," fays Mr. Burke; " not 
to make accurate meafurements of the remains of an- 
cient grandeur, nor to form a fcale of the curiofity of 
modern art ; nor to colled medals, or collate manu- 
fcripts :-r-but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to 
plunge ,into the infeftion of hofpitals ; to furvey the 
manhons of forrow and pain ; to take the gauge and 
dimenfions of mifery, depreflion and contempt ; tore- 
member the forgotten, to attend to the negle&ed, to 
viftt the forfaken, and compare and collate the dif- 
trefles of all men: in all countries." In 1789 he pub- 
lifhed an account of the principal lazarettos in Europe, 
in which: he figmfied, his intention of revifiting Ruflia 
and Turkey, and of extending his route into the eaft. 
A little before he left England, when a friend expref- 
fed his concern at parting with him, from an appre- 
henfion that they ftould never jneet again, he cheer- 
fully replied, " We (hall foon meet in heaven; 1 ' and 
as he rather expe&ed to die of the plague in Egypt, he 
added, " the way to heaven from Grand Cairo is as 
near as. from London." This good man did actually 
fall a facrifice to his humanity ; for in vifiting a fick 
patient at Cherfon, who had a malignant fever, he 
caught the infeciion, and died in the beginning of the 
year 1790. Mr. Howard's labours have had .their 
effeft in this conntry, by caufing his plans to be adopt- 
ed in moft of our. prifons. . 

The Rev. Thomas Warton* B. D. a celebrated bio- 
grapher and poet, in 1785, obtained the appointment 
of poet-Iaureat, and. at the fame time was elected Cam- 
den profeffor of ancient hiftory, in the univerfity of 
(Oxford His hiftory of Englifh poetry evinces a 
Angular combination of extraordinary talents and at- 
tainments. He died in 1790, and was fucceeded in 
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thelaureatfhip by Henry James Pye, efij. a dfefcendttt 
or the ever-memorable patriot John Hampden. v 

Dr. Price, an eminent diffenting mimfter, whodteft 
in 1791, is univerfally known and celebrated for Wi 
great abilities in arithmetical calculations. His dis- 
sertations on providence^ on prayer, on the reafon fdt 
expecting that virtuous men (hall meet after death in ft 
Jbte of happinefs, and on the importance of chriftia- 
nity, are replete with religious inftru&ion. 

Sir ioflma Reynolds, a moil eminent painter, and 
president of the Royal Academy, died in 1-791. He 
chiefly applied himfelf to portrait paintings* though he 
fometimes painted hiftorical fubjetts in a ftyle of \m+ 
common excellence. Dr. Goldfmith fays of him, 

** He was born to improve us in every part, 

•* His pencil our faces — his manners our heart." 
He was the firft promoter of the literary club, of. 
which Johnfon, Burke, and other great men werri 
members. 

Sir Richard Arkwright, a celebrated manufacturer; 
was originally a barber at Wirkfworth, in Derbymire* 
At Warrington he got acquainted with one Kay, »i 
clock-maker, and projeSed with jiim a machine for 
(pinning cotton. He afterwards erefted works at 
Crumford, iri Derbyfliire, and acquitted a fortune of 
near half a million fterling. His fyftem of machinery 
to. which he gave the name of a " SpmniflgJenny,* A 
has given employment to thoufands of families, and 
been productive of great commercial advantage to iiis 
country. He was knighted on prefenting 'an'' addrefi' 
to- his majefty, in 1786, as* high lheriff (A'XW towiXf 
of Derby, and died in 1795. '• • ■ ! * 

William Murray > earl of Mansfield, held the office' of 
lord chief juftice of the king's bench, for upwards <}f 
thirty jljars, with a fplendor and reputation u*uivalle£. 
As a lawyer, he was undeniably the firft mail of thi 
age. The benevolence of his private life was equal Uf 
the excellence of his public character. Of his difi$- ; 
tereftednefs let it be obferved,' thai he thrice refufe^ 
ihe .office of lord high chancellor, and never took any 
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^tiniOTibnolxifaent from the late king, for hiinfelf or 
..any per.fon belonging to bim ; and when the fufferenf 
Iby'the' dreadful riots, in 1780, were to be reiniburfed 
py tjie public, his lordfhip, in conjunction with, the 
late great and fooi fir George Savilfe, nobly refufed 
toy compensation whatever, though his houfe in 
iRkoflafbury-fquare was burnt to the ground, with his 
^e. library, raanufcripts, ,and other invaluable effe&s. 
He died in 1793. . 

f Edward Gibbon, efq. an elegant hiftorian, was born 
•t Putney,, in 1737. At the univerfity of Oxford he 
c^ntra&ed the principles of popery, which greatly 
alarmed his father, who, to recover hiro, fent hinvjo a 
protejlant miniftef at Laufanne, in Switzerland, where 
he did indeed renounce his new creed, but at the fame 
tinte .became a freethinker. His hiftory of the ^ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire," is written in a 
brilliant ftyle, and abounds with proofs of the genius 
and erudition of its author. It is to be lamented, how- 
ever, thai: he deviated from the ftrift province of an 
hiftoorian, to throw out reflections injurious to rthe 
$aufe of chriftianity. But he has been fufhciently 
anfwered by bilhop Watfon and others* He died in 
1794. - . . . . \ 

,I)r. Gerard, profeflbr of divinity in the univerfity 
of Aberdeen, was the author of an excellent Effay on 
Genius, Sermons, and Evidences $f Chriftianity* He died 
ifl 1795. 

-, Pr. Kipipis, an eminent divine and biographer, foon 
after .the .commencement of the Monthly Review, be- 
gjxv&£$, wri*or, in that journal. He was, the editor of 
the new edition of the Biographia Briiannica, in which 
Opacity) he diitijigtfifhed himfelf to great. advantage. 
He \wfitfer the Life of Captain Cook, in one volume 4to* 
Jie^alialfo the writer of the Hftory .of KnAuIedge, 
£e&rning, . and Tq/ie. in Great Britain, contained in die 
ftfcvy Annual Regiftqr.. The do&or was a judicious 
aqd intelligent writer, and his ftyle is .pure and per* 
fg&uQus. lie died in. 1795. 

/j. V: . ... . .:. Drv 
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Dr. James Fordyce, an eloquent divine, who died la* 
1796, was early fettled miniiler of the parifh of Bre« 
chin, in Scotland, and afterwards removedhtc* London,. , 
wliere he had a great and refpe&able congregation iii 
MonkwelUftreet. He will long be knowji ad the 
author of Sermons to young Men and Wonten% and of* 
Addreffes to the Deity. 

Dr. Campbell, principal and profeiTor of divinity in* 
MarifchaL college,- Aberdeen, who died in 1796, : was 
one of the beft critics and theological writewof the* 
age. His Differtationon Miracles, his Tranflation of the 
Gtofpeliy and his Phtfofophy of Rhetork, will tranfmit 
his name to the latefl pofterity. 

Robert Burns, a ScottiuY poet of extraordinary ge^- . 
nitis, died in 1796. This pupil of nature was only a 
ploughman in Ayrfhire, and had a common, education 
at the parilh fchool.. His works; which were lately 
publifhed, are highly efteemed. The following beau* « 
tiful fong, in which the wounded and dying of a vi&o* 
nous army are- fuppofed to join,, may ferve as-a fp6- 
cimen<; 

u Farewel, thou fair day, thou green earth, and ye flues t - 

Now gay With the broad fetting fun ; 
Farewel loves and friendships, ye dear tender. ties,, 
Our race of exigence is run ! 

Thou grim king of terrors, thou life's gloomy foe, . 

G6 frighten the coward and (lave ; 
Oo fo^ a them to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know 

No terro*, i ia ft thou to the brave ! 

Thou ftrik'ft the poor peafam,- h e finks in the dark,, ' 

Nor faves e'en the wreck of a name . _ • * 

Thou ftrik'ft the young hero,— a glorious mark { \ 

He falls in the blaze of hJ s fame ! . , ' 

i 

In the field of proud hpnour, — ouw wor d s i n our hands, * 

Our king and our country to fave, 
While viaory Ihine* on life's laft ebbing Catndsv ', •' 

Ohi who would not die with the brave P 

T 3 Edmund 
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Edmund Burie, efq. who died in 1.797, was one of 
tjie moll eloquent men of his age ; perhaps fecond to 
none in any age. He was a very elegant and forcible 
writer. His effay on the Sublime and Beautiful is a 
compofition of much tafte. The Vindication of Natu- 
ral Society is a happy imitation of Bolingbroke, and, in 
faft, it deceived for a time the greateft admirers oi that 
writer. - 

> Thomas Pennant, efq. a celebrated naturalift and anti- 
quarian, after travelling over his own country, went 
to* the continent, where he became acquainted with 
Bufion, Pallas,, and Linnaeus* He was the author of 
an " Hifory of London" of " Britijh and Indian Zoology" 
and of ieveral ". Tours " He likewife publiihed a 
14 Bijhry of Quadrupeds." He died in 1798. 

James Burnett, lord hionboddo, the learned and inge- 
nious author of the Origin of Language, died in 1799, 
at the advanced age of eighty-five. A conftitution of 
body, naturally framed to wear well and laft long, was 
ftrengthened to his lordihip by exercife, guarded by 
temperance, and by a tenor of mind too firm to be 
deeply broken in upon by thofe paflions which con- 
rirme the principles of life. He ufed to walk much in 
the open air, and fometirnes to* ride. It is faid» that 
he even found the ufe of what he called the Air Bath, 
or the praflice of occafioftally walking about, for fome 
minutes* naked, in a room filled with freih and cool 
air, to be highly faint ary. «, 

William Lcufer, efq. the celebrated author of the 
Tajk, and other delightful poems, died in ]*<**• *» 
his works there are many beautify -^'<p t,ons °* the 
charms of rural retirement , 

" Man immur'J in cities, ihll retains 
* urn inborn inextinguiihable thirit 

" Of rural fcenes, . compearing his lofs 

M By fupplemental ihif*>> the belt he may. 
,f* Themoft uafun^ 11 d with the means of life, 

" And they *>><* never pafe their brick wall bounds 

•« Tu range the fields, and treat their lungs with air, 
"■*•''" Yet, 
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-■ *S Yet feel the burtiing inittnft : over head : ^ 
•' Sufpend their crazy boxes, planted thick, ' 
•* And water'd duly. There the pitcher (land* 
• * A fragment, and the fpoutlefs tea-pot there ; .. 
" Sad witneifes how clofe pent man regrets 
•' The country, with what ardour he contrives 
•'• A peep at nature when he can no more. .* 

" Hail, therefore, patronefs of health and eafe, . : , .: 
<£ And contemplation, heart eonfpling joys 
44 And harmlefs\ pleafures, in the throng'd abodt •■ 
" Of multitudes unknown ! hail, rural life ! 
*' Addrefs himfelf who will to the purfuit • 
" Of honours, or emoluments, or tame;. > » 
" 1 (hall not add myfelf to fuch a chace, 
** Xhwart his attempts,' or envy his fuccefs. 
" Some mull be great. Great offices will have 
" Great talents : and God gives to every man 
11 The virtue, temper, underftanding, tafte, 
•• That lifts hinwntp life, and lets him fall , 
* 4 Juft in the niche he was ordain/d to fill." - 
Mr. C.owper tranilated into Englifh blank verfe, the 
ltitd and , Odyfjey of Homer, which were, publifhed ] in 
two volumes 4to. in 179.1. : . . .- 

The Rev. Dr. Blair, profeflbr of Rhetoric and 
Belles Letters, in the univerfity of Edinburgh, wljo 
died in. 1800, as a man of tafte and judgment, muft be 
allowed almoil the very firit rank among his contem- 

(>oraries* In his Sermons, he is often fbkmnly fub- 
ime, more frequently tender and foftly pleafing, fome- 
times • meltingly pathetic. Such periecl; cc^rreftnefi 
was never before united with a fire fo pure and vivid. 
pr. Johflfon's opinion of them is contained in the folr 
lowing paragraph of a note to Mr. Strahan : " I have, 
read over Dr. Blair's firft fermon with more than ap* 
probation i to fay it is good, is to fay too little. His 
doctrine is the bdi limited, the belt expreffed : there if 
the moft warmth without fanaticifm, the moil Rational 
tranfport." Mr. Strahan and Ivjr. Cadell gave. one 
hundred pounds for the fir A volume. T.he.fale,, how- 
ever, was fo rapid and extenfive, and the approbation 
T 4 of 
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of the pubHc fo high, that; to their hbnour be if re- 
corded, . they made Dr. Blair a prefenr, firft of one fum, 
and afterwards of another of 50l. thus voluntarily 
doubling the ftipulated price; and when he prepared 
another volume, they gave him at once SOOl. His 
Le&tmes on Rhetoric afford the bell fyftem of the prin- 
ciples of tafte and the laws of literary compofition, 
T/vhich has been offered to the world fmce the age of 
Quintilian. From about the time of the publication 
of die ffecond volume of his fermons, he had' a penfion 
from her tnajelty of 3001, annually, which, when h« 
ceafed to leclture on rhetoric, was augmented to 3d0l. 
The copy-money of* his works, received at* different 
times, might amount in all to nearly 40001. 

CHAP. VII, 

* - * 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 
A. D. 1 68$— -1803. 

A FTER the revocation of the edi& of Nantz, the 
•"• perfecuted Proteftants of France, to the number 
of al molt a million, who had beeri chiefly employed in 
fhe French manufactures, took refuge in England, 
Holland, and other countries, where they could enjoy* 
the free exercife of their religion ; carrying along with 
them their arts arid ingenuity, and even the fruit9 o€ 
their induftiy, toa very great amount, in gold and 
fllver. They were much careffed in England, where 
they improved or introduced the manufacture df hats, 
of'filfc, and of linen. The importation of thofe arti- 
cles from France was foon prohibited, as inconfiftent 
'with national intereli; the culture of flax was encou- 
raged ■;' raw or unmanufactured filk was imported from 
Italy and China; beaver {kins were procured from 
Hudibn'sBay, where fettlements had been eftablifhed, 
and' where all forts of furs were found in the greateft* 
plenty, and of the moil excellent quality. Clock and 
watch-work- was executed, in England, with the 

utmoii 
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kinds of machinery, cutlery, and jewelry ; the cottoiu 
manufactory, now fo highly per fefted, was introduced ;t 
and toys ot every fpecies were at length finiihed with; 
fo much tafte and facility, as to become an article ofr 
exportation, even to the European continent^ and prt-j 
vately to France itfelf, the birth-place of fafhion* and) 
the nurfery of'fplendid bagatelles. : i 

In the mean time, the colonies in North Amfarfca 
enlarged their boundaries, and incrdafed in wealth/ and! 
population. New England furnifhed mails and. yardd 
for the royal navy, as well as timber for other wfes ; , 
New York and New Jerfey, formerly known by>. tho 
name of Nova Belgia, conquered from the Dutdh,:andr: 
Pennfylvania, fettled a few years before the revolution 4 
produced abundant crops of corn, and a variety. 6&, 
other articles for the European markets, as well. as fon 
the fupply of the Englifh iflands in the Weft Indies,;) 
the tobacqo of Virginia and Maryland was become a 
ftaple commodity, mliigh requeft, and a great fouicel 
of revenue ; and the two Carolinas, by the culture 06 
rice and indigo, and the manufa&ure of tar, pitch, and» 
turpentine, fo neceflkry to a naval and coraraerciaL 
people, foon became ot vail importance. 

But the moll beneficial trade arofe, and foil conti- 
nues to proceed, from the colonies in the Weft India 
iflands. . The rich produce of thofe iflands, which itf 
chiefly intended for exportation, and,, all carried in the* 
imps of the mother- country, affords employment to a» . 
great number of feamen ; and as* the inhabitants,- whof 
do riot fo much as jnake their own wearing apjiarei, otc 
the common implements of hufbahdry,,,arevf applied 
with clothing of all kinds, houfehold furniture, tools r 
and even the luxuries of the table, from Britain and 
Ireland, the ititercourfe is a&iyeV^d produftive o£. 
mutual prbfperity and happinefs.-. 

Of the Britifh commerce, that, branch which. wer* 
enjoyed exclufively, viz, the commerce with ouncolo* - 
nies, was long regarded as the moft advantageous* Yet 
frace the fcparation ot the America** ftaftea tetft Great 
I\5 Britain, 
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Britain, the trade, the induftry, and manufactures of 
the latter have continually increafed. New markets 
have opened, the returns from which are more certain 
and lets tedious than thofe from America. By fupply- 
ing a great variety of markets, the (kill and ingenuity 
of our artifans have taken a wider range ; the produc- 
tions of their labour have been adapted to the wants, 
not of riling colonies, but of nations the moft wealthy 
^mdithe moft refined ; and our commercial Jyftem, no 
longer refting on the artificial bafis of monopoly, has 
lieen rendered more folid as well as more liberal. 
^ The trade of England to the Eaft. Indies .conftitutes 
one of the moft ft upendous. political, as well as com- 
mercial machines, that is to be met with in hiilory. 
"The trade itfelf it exclufive, and lodged in a company, 
^hich has a temporary monopoly of it, in confidera- 
rioti of money advanced to the government. Befides 
their fettlements on the coaft of India, which they en- 
joy under certain reftri&iohs by aft of parliament, the 
Kaft India company, through the various internal re. 
volutions which have happened at Indoftan, and the 
ambition or avarice of their fervants and officers, have 
acquired fuchlterritorial poffeflions, as render them the 
moft formidable commercial body that lias been known 
in the i world, fince the demolition of Carthage. 
Their revenue* are only known, and that but imper- 
fectly, to the directors of the company, who are chofen 
by the proprietors of the ftock. The annual amount 
of them is fuppofed to be about four millions- fter ling. 
The expences of the company in forts, fleets, and 
armied, for maintaining thofe acquifitions, . are. cer- 
tainly very great ; but after thefe are defrayed, the 
company not only clear a va-ft- fura, but were able to 
|tay to government four hundred thou (and pounds- 
yearly for a certain time, partly by way of indemnifi- 
cation for the expences of the public in protecting 
them, and partly as a tack tribute for thofe poffefliona 
that are territorial, and., not commercial. This com- 
pany export* to the Eaft Indies all kinds of woollen 
manufacture,, and all forts of hard-ware. Their im- 
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ports conGA of gold, diamonds, raw filks, pepper ♦•?!, 
and China ware, for home confumj|tion ; a:H o: 
wrought filks, muflins, callicoes, cottons, and all the 
woven manufactures of India, for exportation to Jo- 
reign countries. . . ' 

With Turkey, Italy, Flanders, and Holland, the 
balance of trade is in favour of England. The goods 
exported to Poland, chiefly by way of Dantzic, are- 
many, and the duties upon them low. A greater quan- 
tity of manufactured tobacco is fent to that country, 
than to any other. 

The acquifitions which the Englifh made upon the* 
coaft of Guinea, particularly their fettlement at Sene- 
gal, opened new fources of commerce with Africa. 
At prefent, England fends to that coaft,' iron, brafs, 
lead-Biot, fwords, knives, fire-arms, gun-powder, and 
glafs manufaftures.. The returns are in gold duft,, 
gum, dying and other drugs, red- wood, and. ivory. 
~ During the infancy of commerce with foreign -parts, , 
it was judged expedient to -grant- exclusive charters to>- 
particular bodies . or< corporations of men ; : hence the* 
Eaft India, South Sea, Hudfon's Bay, Turkey, Ruflia,, 
and Royal African companies;, but the trade ib Tur- 
key, Ruflia, and Africa, is now laid open, though- 
the merchant who purpofeV to ; trade thither muft be- 
come a member, of the company, be fiib jeft to their ~ 
laws and. regulations, and advance a^ fmall fum at 
admiflion,, for the purpofes of; fuppprting. confuls^ 
forts j. &c. 

With regard to the. general'account of England's > 
foreign balance, the exports have been 1 computed at 
(even millions fterling, and its imports at five, -of which . 
above one million is re-exported :. fo that if this cal- 
culation be true, England gains, annually, three mil- 
lions fterling. in trade ; . but this is a point upon which * 
the moft experienced merchants, . and ableft calculators^ , 
differ. , It muft be acknowledged, however, . that many; 
exceptions lie to particular eftimates. The. improve- 
ments at home, in, iron, filk, linen, cotton, . and other 
ttaaufa&ures, . and the imports from America,. muft r 
X 6 greatly 
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oreatly diminifh the Englilh imports from abroad. On 
3ie other hand, fome of the other European nations are 
making vigorous efforts for rivalling the Engliih manu- 
factures. Yet eur foreign trade does not amount to 
one-fixth part of the inland ; the annual produce of the 
natural produces and manufactures of England amount, 
ing to above forty ±two millions. The gold and filver 
erf England are received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, 
the American colonies, and Africa, but great part of 
this gold and filver we again export to Holland, and 
the Eaft Indies ; arid it is fuppofed that two-thirds of 
tjie foreign traffic of England is carried on in the port 
of London. 

Cornwall and Devonfliire fupply tin and lead, and 
woollerf manufactures are common to almoft all the 
weftern counties. Dorfetfhire makes cordage for the 
navy, and feeds a great number of flieep. Somerfet- 
fhire, befides furnifhing lead and copper, has large 
manufactures of bone-lace, {lockings, and caps. 
Briftol is faid to employ £000 maritime veffels of all 
fizes,' coaflers, as well as fhips employed in foreign 
voyages. It has many very important manufactures. 
Theglafs-bottle and drinking-glais works occupy fifteen 
large houfes. 

Liverpool, which at the commencement of laft 
century was only a hamlet of the parifh of Walton, is 
now become, with refpeft to commerce, the fecond 

}>ort in the kingdom. It has an excellent' harbour, 
brmed'with great labour and expence, fliips being 
admitted into noble wet docks, fecured by large flood 
. gates. Its trade to America and Ireland is very con- 
iiderable, A great number of fhips are employed in 
the G'Veeitfand whale-fifhery, and in the coafting trade 
{*> London. Many good {hips are built at Liverpool. 

Manufactures of all kinds are carried on in London 
and its neighbourhood. The gold and filver manufac- 
tures of the metropolis, through the encouragement 
jpven by the court and the nobility, equal, if they do 
not exceed, thofe of any country in* Europe. Col- 
chefler is famous for it? manufactures of bay s and fergesv 

and 
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and Norwich for its excellent ftuffs, camelots, drug- 
gets, and ftockings. Birmingham, though no cor- 
poration, is one ofthe largeft and moft populous towns 
in England, and carries on an amazing trade in excel- 
lent and ingenious hard-ware manufactures. It is 
here, and in Sheffield, which is famous for cutlery, 
that the true genius of Englifh art and induftry is to be 
feen ; for fiich are their excellent inventions for fabri- 
cating hard wares, that they can afford them for a 
fourth part of the price at which other nations can fur- 
nifh the fame of an inferior kind. 

The northern counties of England carry on a very 
great trade in the coarfer and flighter woollen manu- 
fa&ures; witnefs thofe of Halifax, Leeds, Wakefield, 
and Richmond, and, above all, Manchefter, which, 
by its variety of beautiful cottons, dimities, tickens, 
checks, and the like ftuffs, is become a large and po- 
pulous place, though only a village, and its higheft 
magiftrate a conftable. Beautiful porcelain and earthen 
ware have of late years been manufactured in different' 
places in England, particularly in Worcefterihire and 
Staffordfhire. . The Englifh carpets, efpecially thofe 
of Axminfter, Wilton, and Kidderminfter, much ex- 
cel in beauty any imported from Turkey, and are' 
extremely durable. Paper, which was formerly im- 
ported in vail quantities from France and Holland, 
is now made in every part of the kingdom. It is 
highly probable, that, in a few years, the inland 
navigations which are completed in many parts of the 
countiy, will make great alterations in its internal ftafe. 

After the extinfiion of the rebellion in 1745, Mr, 
Pelham difcoVered the true value of Scotland, as to 
coThnterce. All the benefits received by that country, 
for the relief of the people from their feudal tyranny, 
were effefted by that great man. The increafeof their 
Hupping, within . thefe fifty years paft, has been very* 
confiderable. The exports of thofe fhipsare compofed 
chiefly of Scotch manufaftures, fabricated from the* 
produce of the foil, and the induftry of its' inhabitants* 
In exrhang?r they import rice, cotton, fugar,- and rum,* 
• ' from 



from * the Weft Indies and other countries. The? 
fisheries of Scotland are not confined to thein owa- 
coafts, for they have a great concern in the whale- 
fifhery, carried on upon the coaft of Spitfbergen. The 
benefits of thefeand other fiflberies are perhaps equalled* 
ty manufactures, particularly that of iron at Carron, 
in Stirlingfhire. Their linen manufa&ure is in a- 
flourifhing ftate. The town of Paifley employs an in- 
credible number of hands, in fabricating a particular 
kind of flowered and flriped lawns, which aje areafon- 
able, and elegant wear. Sugar-houfes, glafs-works,. 
and paper-mills, are erected every where. The Scotch 
carpeting makes neat and lafting furniture; and fome 
eflays have lately been made, with no inconfiderabte 
degree of fuccefs, to carry that branch of manufacture* 
to as great perfection as. in any part of Europe. The 
trade carried on by the Scots with England, is chiefly 1 
from Leith, and the eaflern ports of the nation;, but. 
Glafgow was the great emporium for the American 
commerce,, before the commencement of the war with 
that people. The coal trade to England is well known ;, 
and they turned even their ftones to account by. their 
contract for paving the ftreets of London. If the great 
trade in cattle, which the Scots formerly carried on- 
with the Engl ifh, is now diminiQied, it is owing to the 
belt of national, caules* that of an increafe of home 
x confumgtion.. 

It may not be improper Here to remark, that the- 
vital principle of all trade, which alone can render it. 
advantageous to individuals, or the world at large, con- 
fifts in an equality of barter. In the commencement of 
every new colony, we fee this ppfition exemplified to* 
the life.. One man becomes an huibandman,. a fe- 
cond a Qiephexd,. a third a fiflierman, a fourth, a me- 
cranio,, or an importer of foreign commodities, till at. 
length every, trade is , introduced for which .there is av 
mutual, demand. All are alike aware that the. com* 
modi ties in which they deal are of prime neceflity ;. and,, 
therefore, the barter, muft be upon equal terms. Inu 
fuch a foliation of things, trade is an uaiverfal bkffing. 
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At firft, undoubtedly* there muft not only exift an 
equality of barter, but, in a very cpnfiderable degree, 
an equality of property, yet the happinefs of the co- 
lony by no means depends upon the latter, provided 
the equality of barter be ftill adhered to ; nor can fuch 
equality ot property continue long. The great degree 
of induftry in fome, and of idlenefs in others, a varia- 
tion in the poffeffion of mental or corporeal powers, 
smd a multiplicity of other circumftances, will necef- 
farily, in a ffiort time, produce an inequality in the 
property ;.of the inhabitants.' Such inequality, how- 
ever, may be highly beneficial 'to the rifing ftate, by 
allowing thofe who poffefs more ample wealth than the 
reft, and who have no neceflky for peribnal labour to 
fupply their wants, an opportunity of engaging in new 
ftudies and purfuits, which may eventually be an ad- 
vantage to the, fociety at large. But the moment thi$ 
inequality of wealth is allowed to produce an inequa- 
lity of barter, trade will begin to exift no longer as an 
equal and univerfal bleffing, and inequality of wealth, 
will immediately become a ferious evil. Let us fup- 
pofe that the agriculturift is the wealthy man, and that, 
he is determined to take every advantage which his fu- 
perior poffeffion of wealth will permit him. His 
neighbours, being lefs fortunate than himfelf, muft be. 
fupplied with his own article of grain. They cannot 
exift without it. They become dependent upon him,, 
and, be the price or quantity of wares demanded, 
what it may, it muft be acceded to ; and the agricul- 
turist immediately accumulates frefh riches,, .while ha 
impoverifhes thofe around him. This- is precifely. thei 
fituation of Great Britain, at the prefent period.. 
There is much inequality of property amongnisj. which,-, 
as lias already been obferved,. is in itfqlfc an advantage 
gather than an evil, and which aftually was fo.ac.piu, 
tury ago, when thofe of large poffeffions^did not devote, 
their fuperiority of wealth to the purpofe of perfonal 
tirade. At that time the equality of barter, was much, 
more univerfal, from the hufbandman to the merchant ; 
aod thougkthe nation could not boaft of fo large a capU 
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tal embarked, or fo extenflve a commerce refultiiifr 
from it, yet from thk very circutnftance of equality of 
barter 4 , every rank, excepting the fmall circle of mo- 
nopolifls, was comparatively richer and' happier. At 
the period' now referred to, thofe who were poflefled' 
of large fortunes retired from the commercial world 
altogether, and lived upon the rental of their accumu- 
lated property* They did not interfere with, and con-- 
fequently did not injure, the equal barter of the mar- 
kets. But the times are changed. We are now be- 
come a nation of traders. Men of all ranks, and of 
all fortunes, choofe to employ their property, in com-* 
mercial adventures. They choofe alfo to gain as much 
as they poflibly can, in proportion '- to the capitals 
they employ. What tnuit inevitably follow ? The 
weak mull yield to the ftrong'. The latter have it in 
their power to demand a price, which, exorbitant as it 
may be, the former cannot poflibly refufe, becaufe the" 
commodities they will generally be foKcitous to v£nd, 
as being productive of the greateft profit, are thofe of 
prime neceflit-y, and which, by confequence, the for-' 
mer muft unqueftionably poifefs for the purpofe of 
aftual exiftence. ' ^ 

With regard io the military Jiate bf Great Britain, 
the celebrated Blackftone obferves* «• that, in a land of 
liberty, if is extremely dangerous to make a diftinft 
order of the profeffion of arms. In fuch no man* 
Oiould take up arms, but with a view to defend the 
country and its laws. He puts not off the citizen 
when he enters the camp ; but it is- becaufe he is a ci- 
tizen; and would wHh to continue fo, that he makes* 
himfelfv for a while a foldier." The laws and consti- 
tution of thefe kingdoms formerly knew no fuch ftate, 
as that of a perpetual ftanding foldiery, bred up to no 
ether profeffion but that of war ; and it was not till 
dhe reign of Henry VII. that the kings of England had 
fo much as a guard about! their perfons. But as the 
mode of keeping ftanding armies has prevailed over all 
Europe for a confiderable time, it has alfb, for manjr 
year* paft, been annually judged neceflary by our le-- 
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giflafttre, for thrffafety' of the kingdom, the defence of 
the pqffeflions of the crown of Great Britain, and the 
preservation of the balance of power in Europe, tb 
maintain, even in time of peace, a (landing body of 
troops, under the command of the crown. Thefe 
however, iffo fa&e, are di (banded at the expiration of 
every year, unlefs continued by parliament. In time 
of war there have been in Britilh pay, natives and fo-' 
reighers, 150,000 men, befides the militia and vo- 
lunteers. 

The maritime flats is nearly related tb the former, 
though much more agreeable to the principles of our 
free conftitution. The royal navy has ever been the 
grealeft defence and ornament of this country. It irf 
ks ancient and natural ftrength ; the floating bulwark: 
of the ifland, from which, however ftrohg and power- 
ful, no danger can be apprehended to liberty ; and ac- 
cordingly it has been affiduoufly cultivated!, from the 
earlieft age*. The complement of feamen, in time of 
peace, has ufually been about 15,000 men. In time 
of war, after the commencement of our conteft with: 
America, they amounted to above 100,000 men. 

There are, perhaps, in England and Wales, eight 
millions of inhabitants; in Scotland, about two millions ; 
and in Ireland, two millions and a half. La fome latfe 
debates in the Irifli parliament, however, it was affcrt- 
ed, that the number of inhabitants in Ireland amount 
to three millions. 



CHAP. VIII. 

MANNERS. A. t>. 16>88-M8(J$. 

DURING the courfe of laft century, the manner* 
of the Englifh have undergone a confiderable* 
change. Their ancient hofpitality has much decayed, 
and many of their favourite diversions are now difufecL- 
Thofe remaining, • are operas, dramatic exhibitions, and* 
fometimes mafquerades in or near London ; but con- 
certs 
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tens of muftc, and card and dancing aflemblies, are 
common all over the kingdom, Tjit intenfe applfca* 
turn which Englilhmen give to bufmefs, their feden- 
tary lives, and luxurious diet, require exercife; they 
are, therefore, very fond of ftag and fox»hunting, and 
of horlie races. The athletic diverfion of cri&ket is 
flili kept up, and pra&ifed by people ofthe higheft 
rank. Ringing of bells is a fpecies oi mufic, which the 
Englifh boafl of having carried to perfection. Ang- 
ling, fowling, and courfing, tennis and billiards,, 
bowls, ikittles, and quoits, are familiar to them* 

One of the peculiar diverfions praftifed by the gen- 
tlemen of Scotland is the Gdff, which requires an 
equal degree of art and ftrength. It is played by a bat 
and a ball; the latter is fmaller and harder than a 
cricket ball ; the bat is of a taper" conftru&ion, till it 
terminates in the part that ftrikes the. ball, which is 
loaded with lead, and faced with horn. An expert 
player will fend the ball an amazing diftaoce at one 
ltrokc ; each party follows his bail upon an open heath r 
and he who urikes it with feweft ftrokes into a hole, 
wins the game. The diverfion of Hurling is, perhaps 

f>eculiar to the Scots. It is performed upon ice, with 
arge flat ftones, often from twenty to two hundred 
pounds weight each, which they hurl from a common 
Jiaud to a mark at a certain diftancc ; and whoever is 
neareft the mark is the vifclor* 

Two kinds of diverfions, and thofe highly laudable 
are peculiar to the Englifh. Thefe are rowing and 
failing. The latter, if not introduced, was patronized 
and encouraged by his preient majefty's father, the late 
prince of Wales, and may be confidered as a national 
improvement. The game a£U have taken- from the 
common people a great fund of diverfion,- without an- 
iwerirlg the purpofes of the rich ; for the farmers and 
country people deftroy the game in the nets, which 
they dare not kill with the gun. This monopoly o£ 
game, among fo free a people as the Britons, has been 
often attacked, and a.s often defended* 

- - The 
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> The hiftory of the ftage is a fubjeft of great philo- 
fophical curiofity ; as it is, in every nation, intimately 
connected with the hiftory of manners. Even from 
the mode of playing in different ages, there is fome- 
thing to be gathered beyond the gratification of idle 
curiofity- Our tragic aftors, before the appearance of 
Garrick, feemed to have had a very imperfect notion of 
their bufinefs. As they could have little opportunity 
"to obferve the motions, and ftill lefs to hear the difcourfe 
of royal perfonages, efpecially on great and moment- 
ous fubjects, or while un4er the influence of ftrong 
paflions, they had recourfe to imagination ; and gave 
to all the fpeeches of fuch exalted characters, and by 
habit to thofe of every character, an inarticulate deep-* 
toned monotony, accompanied with a ftrutting ftateli- 
nefs of gefture, altogether preternatural, which they 
miftook tor majefty. To acquire only the tread of the 
Jiagi was a work o\ years. But no (boner did Garrick 
- fet his foot upon the theatre, than this difficulty va- 
nifhed. Having a found judgment, ajuft tafte, and 
keen fenfibility, with a difcernment fo acute as to en- 
able him to look into the inmoft recefles of the heart ; 
a marking countenance ; an eye full of luftre ; a fine 
ear ; a mufical andv articulate voice, with uncommon 
power to modulate it to every tone of paffion, lie rofe 
at once to the height of his profeflion, and taught the 
fympathifing fpectators, that kings and heroes were 
men, and fpoke, and moved, and felt, like the reft of 
their fpecies. Other players followed his eafy and na- 
tural manner, to the great advantage of theatrical re- 
prefentation. 

Tins new ftyle of acling* introduced a good tafte in 
writing. Garrick and his difciples difplayed their be- 
witching power of moving the paflions, chiefly in the 
pathetic and awful, fcenes of Shakefpeare and Otway, 
to which they drew more general admiration. Origi- 
nals were composed in the fame juft tafte. Among 
thefe, we ftill fee with pleafure the Gamefter % Douglas, 
and BarbaroJJa. The Elfrida and Carafiacus of Mafon, 

and 
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Mid the Medea of Glover, are equally pregnant with 
nature and pailion. 

The genius of Garrick, as an aftor, was not confin- 
ed to tragedy. In many parts of comedy he wag no 
left excellent. The comic mufe, however, was back- 
ward in her favours for a time. We had few new 
comedies of any merit, till Hoadty produced the Suf- 
picious Hufband, and Foote thofe inimitable Jketches of 
real life, which were fo long the delight of the~ town, 

f and have juftly gained him the' name of the Englifli 
Ariitophanes. At length Sheridan, in the School for 
Scandal, and Colman, in the Jealous Wife and Clandef- 
t'me Marriage \ united the humour of Plautus to the 
elegance of Terence, and our comedy feemed to be 
perfefted. But a new fpecies of comedy has fince been 
imported from France; in which, as often happens 
in the great drama of the world, ludicrous and intereit- 
ing circumftances are blended, and fcenes of humour 
interchanged with thofe of fentiment. Kelly's Falfe 
Delicacy, and Cumberland's Wejl Indian, are preciou* 
piecetin this new tafte* 

Mufic formed an eflential part of the dramatic en- 
tertainments of the ancients * in thofe of the moderns, 
and efpecially in ours, it was long only an occafionafc 
auxiliary. Our firft fuccefsful muficai piece, the ce- 
lebrated Beggar's Opera of Gay, is faid to have been 
written in ridicule of the Italian opera. The authoi , 

. however, forefaw the pleafure the comic opera would 
afford to* an Engl ifh -audience, independent of that cir- 
cumftance, and only called in the contraft of charafier, 
in order to procure a more ready reception to his new 
drama. If burlefque had been his chief objeft, he 
would have made Macheath and all his gang warble 
Italian airs. Gay, on the contrary, adapted the words i 
of his fongl to native tunes. Thefe tunes had all 
been heard by molt of the audience in early life, when 
the mind was free from care ; in the fcenes of rural 
innocence of the walks of gay frolic, when the youth- J 
ful heart beat high with ambitious hope, or repofed in ' 
the luxury of infantine paffion ; while reafon was loft l 
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in dreams of ineffable delight, and fancy was fed with 
illusions of unchangeable love. Every tune recalled 
ibrne agreeable feeling, or former happy ftate of mind. 
The eifefi df the mufic was accordingly altogether 
viagical ; and it would have been ftill greater, if the 
airs had been fung by perfons whom the audience could 
have loved or refpefctcd. But as this^yas-not the cafe, 
the Beggar's Opera, in confequence of its mufical en«* 
chantraent, had a very immoral tendency.— Our mu- 
fical comedy was afterwards much refined and improv- 
ed, by 'the exclufion of profligate manners, and by ju- 
dicioufly intermixing fcerres of fentiment with thofe of 
hurhour ; as in Love in ,d Village th& Duenna, and 
fome other pieces, of a -Angular kind, which have de- 
fervedly ipet with a favourable reception. 

The immortal Handel, having quarrelled with the 
proprietors of the Opera- Houfe, brought on the En- 
glim ftageanew fpecies of mufical drama, to which 
he gave the name of Oratorio, and in which iie exerted 
all his powers of combining harmony, to the delight 
and aftoniihment of the whole mufical world. Ame 
attempted .to inipire his countrymen with a tafte for 
the JSeriouj Opera,. With this view, hefet to excellent 
mufic, and brought upon the Englifh ftage a tranflation 
of the Artaxerxes, of Metaftafio, which ;was received 
with the moil enthuffaftic applaufe. 

With regard to genius, the inhabitants of Great BrU 
tain- are not fo remarkable for invention, as for improv- 
ing the inventions of others. The intenfe application 
which they give to a favourite ftudy is incredible. » It 
abforbs all their other ideas. This creates the nume- 
rous inilancea of mental ab fence that are to be found 
among them. 

.The amazing increafe of territory as well as com- 
mercial property, in the Eaft Indies, has introduced 
into this .country a fpecies of people, who have be- 
come rich without induftry, and, by diminifliing tfce 
value pf gold and filler, have created a new fyftem of 
finances. This has occafioned a fpirit of luxury and 
gaming attended with the mod fatal effefts, and an 
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Tl\e attachment of the Highlanders to tliis drefs 
jrendered it a bond of union, which often proved dan. 
fferous to government. Many efforts were made by 
Sie legislature, after the rebellion in 1715, to difarni, 
and oblige them to conform to the Low-country drefies. 
The disarming fcheme was the mod fuccelsful ; for 
when the rebellion in 1745 broke v out, the common 
people had fcarcely any other arms, than thofe which 
they took from the king's* troops. Their overthrow at 
Culloden rendered it no difficult matter for the kgif- 
Jature to force them into a total change of their drefs. 
Its conveniency, however, for the purpofes ef the 
field, is fo great, that the Highland regiments ftill re- 
tain it. Even the common people hare of late refumed 
the ufe of it ; and many of the Highland gentlemen 
wear it in the fummpr time. 

. The wojnan'splaid has been but lately difufed in 
Scotland by the ladies, who wore it in a graceful man- 
ner, the drapery falling towards the feet in large folds. 
A curious virtuofo may find a Jtrong refemblance be- 
tween the plaids, and the variegated and fimbriated 
jkaperies oi the ancients* efpecially the Tufcans, who 
were prpbably of Celtic .qriginal. 

CHAP. IX. 

INCIDENTS AND CURIOUS PARTICULARS. 
A. D. 16S8— J&QS. 

IN 1695, the bank o£ England was eftabliflbed. 
Durjbng -the fame y$ar, the firflt public lottery .was 
4rawn. • , • . ; 

In 1707, the fifcft Brjtifh parliament met. 
« In 1727, in^ppul^tion was firft tried on criminals 
jwith fuccefs.. 

In 1740, tljere wa* a vej^ jevwe fiaft, which eon- 

^n^ed nine w^ofeji. Jhfi cifflcr Thames^ coveted 

with fuch a cruft of ice, .ibata, multitude iaf people 

4wielt upon it in tents, and many booths were ereaed 
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ior the entertainment of the populace. pThe price, of 
all forts of proviiions was fo uncommonly high, that 
feveral families muft have perifhed by cold and hunger* 
had not thofe of opulent fortunes been infpired with a 
remarkable fpirit oi companion and humanity. 

In 1744, commodore An fon returned from his voy- 
age of three years and nine months, in which he had 
furrounded the terraqueous globe. After havingiuf- 
tained incredible hardfhips and mifery, from the (nat- 
tered condition of the {hips, and the fcorbutic diforder, 
he fell in with, and took the rich Spanifii (hip, which 
failed annually between Acapulco,in Mexico, and 
Manilla, one of the Philippine iflands ; in which were 
treafure and effects to the value oi 313,0001. With 
this rich prize, and the produce of fome other fmall 
veffels he had captured, together with the plunder o£ 
the town of Plata, which he had taken -and burnt, the 
whole of which amounted to nearly the foregoing fum, 
the commodore proceeded to Canton, in China, and 
from thence, by the Cape .of Good Hope^ reache4 
England in fafety. • 

in 1750, the month of January, and the beginning 
of February, were diflinguiflied, the firft by a very 
remarkable aurora borealis, appearing to the north-eaft 
of a deep and dulky r/ed colour, like the reflection of 
fome great fire ; and the ktter was ufhered in by ter- 
rible peals of thunder, flafhes of lightning, and fuch a 
tempeft of wind, hail, and rain, as overwhelmed with 
.fear and confternation the inhabitants of Briftol, where 
<jt chiefly raged. On the 8th day of, the fame month, 
the people of London were ftill more dreadfully alarm- 
ed by the fhock of an earthquake; and on the very 
fame day of the next month, they were again affright- 
ed by a lecond (hock, more violent than the firft, and 
ftill more alarming. As thefe two ftocks appeared to 
.be periodical, a tanatical foldier.prophefied that ano- 
ther concuflion would happen on the lame day of April, 
and totally dellroy the cities of London and Weff- 
ininfter. This prediction fpread fuch an univerfal 
alarm, that or the, evening of the 8th of April, the 
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fields about the. metropolis were filled with an incre- 
dible number of people of ail ranks, who waited in the 
mod fearful fufpenle, until morning and the return of 
day difproyed the truth of the dreaded prophecy. 

A great number of felons being confined about thift 
time in Newgate, the air acquired fuch a peftilentul 
degree . of putrefaction, that when they were brought 
to trial at the bar of the Old Bailey, in May, it pro- 
duced among the audience a fever, which infe&ed and 
proved fatal to the lord mayor of London, to one alder- . 
man, two of the judges, feveral lawyers, the greateft 
part of the jury, aud a confiderable number of the fpec- 
tators. 

In 1756, the fuba or viceroy of Bengal, having got 
poffeffionof the Engliih fa&ory at Caflimbuzar, march- 
ed to Calcutta at the head of a numerous army, and 
immediately invefted it. As the place was in no pof- 
ture of defence, the governor, with Tome of the prin- 
cipal perfons, abandoned the fort, and took refuge on 
board a fhip in the river. Mr. Holwell, the fecond 
in command, with the afliftance of a few gallant offi- 
cers, defended it for a time, till being overpowered by 
numbers, he was obliged to fubmit. The viceroy pro. 
mifed, on the word of a foldier, that.no injury Ihould 
be done to him or his garrifon, But notwithftanding 
this, they were all driven, to the number of 146 per- 
ions of both fexes, into a place called the black-note 
prifon, a cube of eighteen feet, in which were only 
two windows, and thofe open to quarters from whicn 
they could not expeft the leaft refreihing air. As it is 
lmpoflible to conceive or dfefcribe the fituation of thefe 
unhappy pei fons, thus cooped up in fo confined a place ; 
fuffice it to fay, that after experiencing all the lncon- 
v^niencies that muft naturally arife from a difficulty of 
respiration, the moft intolerable thirft, and the horror 
of feeing their friends drop every moment around them ; 
when the morning returned, no more than twenty-three 
furvived. The inhuman ruffians, who guarded the 
miferable viclims, derived 'entertainment from -their 
agonies; and the more lavage Suba would .not have 
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fpared the lives of the few furvivor*, but from the 
hopes of discovering treafures, which only exiftad i» 
his own imagination. 

In 1765, general warrants, except in cafes of high 
tneafon, were declared illegal. 

In 1770, the 4ook*yard at Portsmouth was fet 00 
fire in feveral places. The damage, by the definition 
of naval ftores and warehoufes, amounted to 150,0001. 
A. reward of lOOOl. was offered for detecting the in- 
cendiaries, but without effeft* 

In 177£,. the Sing's two brothers* the dukes of 
Gtoucefter and Cumberland, having married privately, 
th^ former the countefs-dowager of Wald^grave, the 
latter a widow lady of the name of Hortoo, daughter 
of lord Irnham ; and it i>eibg, neceflary, in all hewdfc- 
tary monarchies, to keep the fucceffion a» dear and 
difHhft as poflible, a bill was brought into parliament 
for that purpofe. .By this bill it was enabled, thai all 
the defcendants of his late majefty, except the ilTueof 
fuch princejfes as have married, or may marry into 
foreign families, fltall be incapable of contrading mar,- 
riage without the. previous* confent of the late king, or 
his fuceeiTorson the throne, figniiied under the g*eat 
feal, and declared in council ; and that every fuch mar- 
riage, without fuch confent, ihall be null and void; 
^limiting the prohibition, however, to twenty. five yeare 
of age, after which, upon giving one years notice of 
theiT intention to the privy -council, they may marry 
without the oonfent of the crown, ifparliamqpt dgas 
not, in the mean time, difapprove of tlie contraft ; an4 
further, all per ions who Ihall knowingly prefume to fo« 
lemnize, or affift at the celebration or fuch illicit mar* 
riage, ihall be liable .to all the pains and penalties- of 
the flatvite ot praemunire. A protett, iigned by a 
great number of peers, was entered into the journal? 
of the houfe of lords againft thisJriH* 
' In the courfe of this feffion, likewlfe,* material 
alteration was made in the criminal law* of Use king* 
dom* Formerly, when a felon refufed. to plead, he 
was Arwoiiediout .upon his back, at full length, and a 
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heavy weight laid upon hi* breaft, which was gradual. 
iy, though (lowly, increafed till he expired $ during 
which operation he was fed with nothing but a cruft of 
bread, and fome dirty water. By a bill, which was 
now pafled, this barbarous pra&ice was aboHfhed, and 
all felons refuting to plead are adjudged to be guilty of 
the crimes laid to thetr /charge. 

In 177S, captain Phipps, afterwards lord Mulgrave, 
in the Seahorfe, and captain Lutwidge in the Carcafe, 
were fent out by the government, in order to difcover 
whether there was a poffibilky of difcovcring either a 
north-etfft or north- weft paffage to the Eaft Indies; 
but after failing to the latitude of 81 degrees, 30 mi- 
nutes, they were prevented by the mountains, or rather 
iQands of ice they met with, from proceeding any far- 
ther, and they therefore returned home without oeing 
able to accompliih their purpofe. 

The reign of George III. indeed, feeras to have 
been particularly diilinguifhed by the fpirit of adven- 
ture. Four different voyages have been performed 
round the world, for the fimilar purpofe of making 
discoveries in the South- fea : the nrft, by commodore 
Byron ; the fecond, by captain Wallis ; the third, by 
eaptain Carteret ; and the fourth, by captain Cook ; 
and none of them have entirely -failed in the bbje6fc of 
their deftination ; each of the circumnavigators having 
either found out fome new countries, or foniething 
new in the manners of thofe that were already known. 
Captain Cook, indeed, performed a fecond voyage 
round the world ; and was aftifeHy engaged in failing 
round it a third time, when, to the infinite regret of 
all lovers of real merit, he was cut off in a fcuffie with 
the inhabitants of one of the new-difcOvered iflands in 
South-fea, called O-why-hee. 

In 1775, hoftilities commenced in the American 
colonies. 

In 1777, much confufion, apprehenfion, and fuf- 

picion, were excited, by the machinery ef a wretched 

enthufiaft and incendiary, known by the appellation 

ci John the Painter, but whofe real name was James 

• Aitken, 
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Aitken. This perfon* ivho was a man of the motk 
abandoned chara&er, fet fire- to the Tope-houfe in the 
dock-yard of Portfmouth," and to a warehoufe and 
fome dwelling- houfes in Quay-lane, Brifiol. And it 
appeared by his own confeflion, that he intended to 
have deilroyed all the dock-yards in the kingdom, in 
©rder to impede the naval preparations, and 'in ex- 
pectation of being liberally rewarded by the American 
States. But before he could carry any more of hi^in- 
fernal defigns into execution, he was feized, tried, 
condemned, executed, and hung in chains: 

In 1778, a bold adventurer, named Paul Jones, 
bearing a commiflion from the American congrefs, 
committed feveral depredations on the coaft of Great 
Britain/, he firft landed at Whitehaven,: where he 
lurnt a fliip in the harbour, and even attempted to fet 
ire to the town; he afterwards landed in Scotland, 
js native country, and plundered the houfe of the earl 
A Selkirk, whofe plate he fold by auftion in Paris. 

In "1780, there were dreadful riots m London, 
;)uring the fame year, a terrible hurricane happened 
ja the Weft Indies, which did confiderable damage to 
he.fquadron there, under commodore Hotham ; three 
hips were loft, and the reft were much injured. -- . The 
itorm at land deffroyed nearly all the houfes and plan, 
ations at Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Lucia, and St. 
Chriftophers. The diftrefs of the inhabitants ofjthefe 
Hands is fcarccly to be defcribed, and was thought 
worthy of the attentku^of [parliament, who voted them 
. .beral relief. » 

In 1784, there w^s a facred concert in commemora- 
ion of Handel, under the patronage of their imajefties, 
nd feveral of the nobility. All the eminent perform- 
its in London, vocal and inftrumental, were formed 
into one band ; and furnifhed a mufical entertainment 
fublime and pleafing beyond conception. Five con- 
certs were performed on five different day s f the fifft 
on the 26th of May, in Weftminfter-abbey, and at the 
Pantheon. Thetgfcal funi* collected during that period 
amounted to 11,8311* at one guinea for each ticket, 
^ Us anr* 
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and half-a-guinea for thofe at the rehaarfals. Great 
part of the money collected was given to St. George's 
hofpital, and the Weftminfter infirmary, &c. and part 
to inftitute a royal fecicty of muficiarrs, who are to 
provide for poor, fick, and decayed performers. 

The firft day of the year 1786 is rendered memora- 
ble by the lofs of the Halfewell Eaft Indiaman, cap- 
tain Pierce, on the rocks of Purbeck, near the ifle of 
Portland, as file was outward bound ; when the cap- 
tain, his two daughters, two nieces, and two other 
beautiful young ladies, loft their lives. About 120 
men got on fhore, but from the darknefs of the morn- 
ing, and furges of the fea, many of them were dafhed 
to pieces or drowned. Among the number faved, 
were eighteen pfficers, thirty feamen, and twenty- 
five foldiers. 

The death of that great warrior and politician, Frede r 
rick III. king of Pruffta, happened on the 17th of 
Auguft, in the 75th year of his age. He was fucceed- 
ed by his nejrtiew, Frederick IV. 

In 1788, died at Rome, aged fixty-feven years, 
prince Charles Edward Stuart, more commonly known 
by the name of the pretender to the crown of thefe 
realms. His funeral obfequics were celebrated .with 

Seat pomp in the cathedral of Frefcati, of which fee, 
s brother, cardinal York, wa& bifltop. He left, 
however, a natural daughter* whom, by his pretended 
royal power, he created duchefs of Albany, and to 
whom he bequeathed all his pjoperty in the French 
funds, which was very confiderable* 

In 1781*, during the month of January, and part of 
February, the froft was fo intenfe, that the river 
Thames became a ftage for every kind of diverfion. 
Bear-baiting, feftivals, booths, turnabouts, and all the 
various amu&ments of Bartholomew fair, were exhi- 
bited upon the ice, from Putney-bridge to Rother- 
ftithe. — The fame year, there was a grand revolution 
m France. 

In 179D, two memorable events happened at fea, 
-which fb« their Angularity and importance are worthy 

.to 
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to be recorded. The firft that attrafted the public 
notice, was a mutiny on board the Bounty, a (hip - 
which failed, from England, in the autumn of 1787, 
on a voyage to the fociety iflands, for bread-fruit trees, 
in order to cultivate them in our Weft India fettle- 
ments. Having completed the obje& of her voyage, 
the Bounty quitted Otaheite, on the 1 1th of April, 
1789, and was purfuing her courfe acrofs the Pacific 
ocean towards the Moluccas, when, on the 28th, at 
day-break, captain Bligh, who commanded the Bounty, 
was feized m nis cabin by apart of the crew, and with 
eighte€nothers, moftly officers, put into the long-boat, 
with a very fcanty portion of provifions and water. 
la hopes of making fome addition to their flock, thole 
in the boat put back to one of the Friendly Iflands ; 
but being driven from thence with the lofc of one man 
killed, and feveral wounded, they made their way foe 
Timor, a Dutch fettlement, which they reached on 
the 12th of June, after having been forty-fix. days, in a 
crazy, open boat, without any awning to defend them, 
from the rain, which almoft inceflantly fell for forty 
days* A heavy fea, and fqually weather, for a great 
part of their courfe, had augmented their raifery. Hav- 
ing received from the governor of Timor every necef- 
fary fuccour, they came to Batavia, from whence 
captain Bligh, and a few others (the reft preparing to 
follow) arrived in England, in March, 1790. The 
mutineers in the fhip, who were twenty- five in num- 
ber, headed by one Chriftian Fletcher, the matter's 
mate, Jlood away, as they laid, for Otaheite. 

The other memorable occurrence was the difafter 
that befel his majefty'& fhip Guardian, lieutenant Riou 
commander, bound with ftores and provifions for the 
fettlement at Port Jackfon, in New South Wales. 
Purfuing their way from the Cape of Good Hope, they 
fell in with an ifland, or mountain of ice, twice ak 
high as the maft- head; in which getting entangled, the 
fhip received fo much damage, that the greateii part of 
the crew took to the boats ; one of which, after en- 
countering 'the greateft hardfhips, was taken by a 
U 4 French 
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French fliip, and landed at. the/Cape of Good Hope. 
The Guardian continued for fome days in thp fame 
fiate, as' when the boats departed, at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, without a rudder, and every inftant 
in danger of being fwallowed.up in the vaft abyfs : tut 
by the wonderful exertions of lieutenant Riou (who 
had before determined to fhare her fate) and the imall 
part of the crew that had bravely remained with him, 
ihe was providentially enabled to make her way to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1 79 1, there was a dreadful infurreftion of negroes 
in St. Domingo. 

In 1792, the French convention decreed the aboli- 
tion of royalty, and the formation of a republic on the 
principles of liberty and equality.. 

In 1793, the king of France was tried, and executed 
on the 2 1ft of January. On the 16th of Oftober, the 
queen ihared the fame fate. About this time, a yel- 
low fever, fimilar to a plague, broke out at Philadel- 
phia, attended- with moft dreadful conferences. 

In 1794, John Horne Tooke, efq. and others were 
committed to the tower on a charge of high treafon. 
They were afterwards tried and acquitted. On the 
324th of July, a dreadful fire broke out near Ratcliffe- 
crofs, by which 600 houfes were confumed. The lofs 
was computed at 1,000,0001. fterling. 

In 1795, on the 8th of April, the prince of Wales 
jWas married to the princefs Caroline of Brunfwick. 
On the 17th of September, -Covent garden church, 
built by Iuigo Jones, was deltroyed by fire. 
•' In 1796, on the 7th of January, the princefs of 
Wales was delivered of a daughter, who was chriften- 
ed Charlotta Augufta. On the 17th of Augufl, gene- 
ral Wafhington refigned the prefidency of America* 
and was fucceetfed by Mr. Adams. On the 5th of 
December, a loan of 18,000,0001. was raifed for go- 
vernment by voluntary Jubfcripuon, in fifteen hours ♦ 
and twenty minutes. 

In 1797, the bank of England was ordered by the 
nrJvy council to flop the payment ©f eafh, on account 

of 
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of the great run upon it. The bank iiTued'.fmall notes 
.of U. and 2l. each; alfo Spanifh dollars fiamped at 
4s. 9d. each. 

On the 18th of May, the prihcefs royal of England 
was married to the hereditary prince of Wirtemberg. 

On the 19th of December, when their majeities, 
accompanied by the peers and commons, went in pro- 
ceffion to St. Paul's cathedral, to return thanks for 
the fuccefs of the Britifh arms at fea, under lords 
Howe, St. Vincent, and Duncan, the feamen and ma- 
rines exhibited two colours taken from the French, 
three from the Spaniards, and four from the Dutch. 
They were carried on military waggons, and each fet 
followed by a party of Teutenants on foot, whp had 
Jerved in the different engagements, in which they had 
been won. The twenty carriages of ftate employed 
.122 horfes. 

In 1798, the French general Humbert, who landed 
in Ireland with a confiderable number of men,., fur- 
rendered to lord Cornwallis, on the 8th of September. 
Not long after, the French national brig Anacreon, 
having on board general Rey, and the notorious James 
Napper Tandy, Chefde Brigade, landed on the ifland 
of Rutland. The crew were chiefly Iriflimen, and 
jTolicited information concerning the French army 
landed at Killala. Nothing could equal their dejec- 
tion when they were told, not only that the* whole 
French force had been deftroyed or captured, but that 
: they had been joined by comparatively very few of 
their Irifh rebel friends. The Anacreon was .laden 
with many ftands of arms to fupply thofe- who fliould 
join the French army. They iUued the, following 
proclamation, headed by an harp furmdunted by the 
jcap of liberty, and bearing the motto Erin go Bragh : 
Liberty or Death. " United Irifhmen, the foldiers of 
the Great Nation have landed on y6ur coaft, well fup- 
plied with arms and ammunition of all kinds; with 
.artillery worked by men who have fpread terror 
axnongu the ranks ot the beft troops in Europe, headed 
'fcy the French gfficers. They come to break your 
U J fetter* 
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fetter* and, reflore you to the bleffings of Kfeerty. 
Janus Nafper Tandy is at their head. He has fworn 
to lead them on to viftory or to die." 

Ofr the 10th of O&ober, at a court of common 
council,' the lord mayor read theiollowing letter, which 
he had received from Admiral Nelfon : " My Lord, 
having the* honour of being a freeman of the city of 
London, I take the liberty of fending to your lordihip 
the fword of the commanding French* admiral, Mon- 
fieur Blanquet, who furvived after the battle of the ift 
of Auguft laft, off the Nile; and requeft that the city 
of London will honour me by the acceptance of it, as 
a remembrance that •• Britannia Rill rules the waves" 
A tumult of applaufe immecVately followed the read- 
ing of the letter, and the fword was ordered to be 
placed among the City Regalia. 

In 1799, on the 8th of February, a lingular phce- 
nomehon occurred in the Ifle of Wight. A large 
track of land, containing ISO acres, with a dwelling 
houfe and other edifices upon it, was fuddenly fepara- 
ted from the adjoining ground, leaving in its place a 
ftupendous gulph or chaim, which the water inftantly 
filled up. 

On the 10th of Auguft, above 5000 of the volunteer^ 
©f the county of Kent, were reviewed by the king,, 

Xueen, and royal family, at lord Romney's feat in the 
loat-Park, Maidftone. After the review, marquees 
wer£ erefted on the lawn for their majefties and the no- 
bility to dine, and tables in view of the royal tents were 
laid but for the volunteers. The entertainment, to 
which 6500 perfons fat down, confifted of every deli- 
cacy of the leafon. To give fome idea of the dinner 
provided by his lordftip, there were fixty iambs, 
200 difhes of roafted beet, 700 fowls, 520 meat pies, 
600 hams, 2#0 tongues, 220 fruit pies, 220 difhes of 
boiled beef, and 220 joints of roafted veal^ Seven 
pipes of port were bottled off, and fixteen butts of ale, 
and as much fmall beer, were placed m large Yeffels> 
to fupgly the company. 

Toward* 
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Towards the clofe of the year, the heroic troops 
embarked on the ill-concerted expedition to Holland* 
were under the Jfiecetfity of refigning their dear bought 
laurels of vi&ory. On the 16th of October, the duke 
of York agreed with general Brune for an anniftice 
of fourteen days ; 'and about the end of November, the 
Englifh and Ruffian armies and fleets evacuated Helder 
and the Texel, leaving the forts and arfehals in the 
condition in which they were takerf by fir Ralph 
Abercrombie and admiral Mitchell. 

In 1800, on the 15 th of April,* a circumftance oc : - 
cured in Hyde Park, which caufed confiderable fenfa- 
tion in London. His majefly was attending the field 
exercifes of the grenadier battalion of the guards, when, 
during one of the vollies, a ball cartridge was fired 
from the mufquet of one of the foldiers, which wound* 
«d a gentleman, who flood only twenty-three feet from 
the king. In the evening a moil alarming event took 
place at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, which, cou* 
yled with what happened in the morning, gave rife to 
very ferious apprehenfions in the minds of all loyal 
fubje&s* At the moment when his majeily entered 
the box, a man m the pit, near the orcheftra^ fuddenly 
ftood up and difcharged a piftol at the royal per/on.. 
Being feized, and examined by Mr. Sheridan, he faid 
bis name was James Hadfield, and that he had been in the 
army. At thiji time the prince of Wales and duke of 
York entered the room, when he immediately turned 
to the duke and (aid — " God Weft your royal highnefs* 
You are a food fellow* I have ferved with your high* 
feefs, and (pointing to a deep cut over his eye, and 
another long fear on his cheek) faid, I got thefe,. and 
more than thefe,. in fighting by your fide. At Lin- 
teHes, I was left three hours among the dead in a ditch. 
and was taken prifoner by the French * I had; my arm 
broken by a (hot* and eight fabre wound* in my head ^ 
but. 1 recovered* and here I am." He was" after- 
wards tried in the court of kings-bench,, when the 
jury bcoaght in a verdict of not guilty* from the ira- 
ptieilion that he laboured under the influence of mental 

U 6» derange^ 
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derangement, at thet time h& committed the aft. One 
of the captains of the 15th light dragoons was exami- 
ned on the trial, who faid the prifoner had been confi- 
t tiered as infane, but that otherwife he was a brave and 
good maa, and much beloved by the regiment. 

On the 9th of November, a moil tremendous wind 
arofe, about eleven o'clock in London , and for r 100 
miles round, which did incalculable damage to hoifrfes, 
and occafiohed floods in the country, by which much 

Jroperty was deftroyed. In Kenfington gardens. and 
L. James's park many trees were blown down, or 
broken off about fix feet from the ground. The lead 
upon the chapel, and other apartments, of Chelfea 
hofpital, was rolled up by the violence of the wind, 
like apiece of cloth. The newly-erefted manufac- 
tory for paper from ftraw, in Bermondfey-ftreet, was 

"overfet in a moment. At Portfmouth, almofl the 
Whole .fleet ftarted their anchors, and many were obli- 
ged to run out to fea. At Brighton, Deal, Ramfgate, 
Harwich, and other places on the cdaft, the dreadful 

' cffefts of the ftorm were likewife felt. 

In 1801, on the 1ft of January, the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland having commenced, the king held 
a privy council, when all the members of parliament 
in London took the new oaths. His majefty, by his 
royal proclamation, direfted that his titles mould be 
exprened in the Latin tongue by thefe words: — 
•■ CEORGIUS TERTIUS, Dei Gratia, Britannia- 
rum Rex, Eidei Defenfor:" And in the Enghfh 
tongue by thefe words :— " GEORGE the THIRD, 
%>y the grace of God, of the. United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, King, Defender otthe Faith." 

On the 14th,' an order of council was itfued for the 
feizhre of all yeffels helongirig to Ruflia, Sweden, and . 
Denmark ; and . nearly 100 (hips of the two latter 
nations were immediately detained in the river Thames, 
and the Down*, at Dover, Portfmouth, Plymouth, 
and Yan»:mth. 

On the 12th of March, the Emperor Paul, of Ruflia, 
died fuddenly at Peterfburg* As be had rendered him- 

felf 
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rfelf unpopular by *ns impolitic mcafures, it is generally 
thought -that he was poif«»iied. 
' ' On the 14th, Mn Pitt refigned the feats of hi* 

* office, as. prime minifler to his Majefty* who delivered 

• them to Mr. Addington r . fpea&ef of the'houfe of com- 
mons,; whom fir Jotm Mitford fucceeded. The retire-^ 

.rnentof Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, iards Gtenville, 
•Spencer, Camden, &c from office, is faid to have 
-originated in the queftion -for the emancipation of the 
catholics. The lord lieutenant of Ireland was autho- 
rized by them to pledge himfelf to the catholic com- 
-mittee m Dublin, that the teft law fhould be repealed ; 
by which promife he induced their concurrence to the 
legiflative union, and was thereby enabled to carry the 
.projeft. Mr. Pitt, with thofe who had fan&ioned the 
Stipulation, regarded thernfelves pledged to the mea- 
fure, and wifhed to introduce the fubjea into the fpeech 
from the throne on the opening of the imperial parlia- 
ment; but his majefty, confidering the concefhon to 
be inconfiftent with his coronation oath, refilled the 
rvadvice of the majority of his miniflers, and made it 
necefTary that they fhould retire. •'• 
- On the 18th, the Invincible man of war, of 74 
:guns, was loft near Yarmouth, froni whence (he had 
let fail for the Sound, to join .the fleet under the com* 
roand of admiral fir Hyde Parker. * About 195 of the 
crew were faved by means of**the launch; but four 
■hundred unfortunately found a watery grave. Captain 
Rennie, after the fliip had funk, attempted to fwim to 
the launch, and, after a fevere exertion, ^ot within 
reach of the oars, when,- exhaufted with fatigue, an A 
unable to make any farther effort, he calmly refigned 
himfelf to his fate. Lifting up his hands, as if to im- 
plore the blefling of heaven, and immediately after 
.placing them upon his face, he went direftly down 
without a ftruggle. This afflifting difafter is attributed 
fplely to the ignorance of the pilot, who was among 
the numerous fufferers, and, in common charity, 
death muil now be confidered as having expatiated all 
his faults. 

On 
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\ Chi tJie21ft of the feme month, a bloody battle" wis 
fought in Egypt, near Alexandria, between the Bri- 
*ifh arid French troops. " The conteft," fays general 
*Hutchinfon, "was unufually obflinate; the enemy 
were twke repiilfed, and their cavalry were repeatedly 
mixed with our infantry. They at length retired, 
leaving 5000 men dead and wounded on the field. 
We alfo have fuffered confiderably. Few more fevere 
aft ions have ever been fought, confidering the nun*, 
kcr engaged on both fides. We have fuftained an 
. irreparable lofs in the perfon of ? our never fufficiently 
to be lamented commander in chief, fir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, who was mortally wounded in the action, and 
died on the 28th 6f March. Were it permitted for a 
foldier to regret any one who has fallen in the fervice 
of his country, I might be excufed for lamenting him 
more than any other perfon ; but it is fbme confolatioii 
to thofe who tenderly loved him, that as his life wa$ 
honourable, fo was his death glorious. His memory 
will be recorded in the annals of his country — will be 
facfed to every Britifh foldier, and embalmed in the 
recolleftion of a grateful pofterity." 

Gn the 2d of April, there was a dreadful naval eni* 
gagement off Copenhagen, under lord Nelfcii, when 
§ie Danes were defeated, and a death-blow given to 
the northern confederacy. 

On the 6th of May, a deputation of the principal 
bookfellers waited on Mr. Fox with a tender of 5000. 
guineas, for the copy- right of his intended publication 
mt the " Hifory of the Reign of the Houfe *f Stuart." 

On the 19th of June,- the firft flone of the Royal 
Military Afyhim was laid at Chelfea, in the prefence 
of the duke of York, attended by the fecretary at war, 
lord Harrington, general Delancey, &c. when feverai 
coins and medals, commemorating our naval and BiiU- 
tary victories, were placed under iu 

About the fame time, a celebrated phyficran dis- 
covered afpecific in the fcarlet fever, viz. twenty-five 
drops of tinftuie of foxglove*, givea every thjee hours* 
day and night. 

7 , During 
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• During this month, a convention was figaed at 
Peterfburg, as the bafis of a renewed pacification be- 
tween Great Britain and the northern powers. 'The 
immediate caufe of hofttlities was a difference On the 
right of fearching neutral veffels by belligerent flags, 
fo as to prevent the enemy on either fide from being 
fnppiied by. fuch neutral fbipg with warlike ftores. 
The death of the emperor Paul, 'however, and the 
moderation and wifdorn of his fuccefibr, produced a 
termination of hoftilities, and the Britifh cabinet gain* 
ed every effential point for which they contended. 

On the 18th of July, official accounts were received 
at Conftantinople of the fur render of Cairo to the Bri- 
tifh and Turkifh troops. The duty of the garrifon was 
divided between the Turks and the EnglHh, and after 
leaving a force competent to this fervice, the grand 
vizier, and general Hutchinfon, (who had fucceeded 
fir Ralph Abercrombie as commander in chief,) ad* 
Vanced with 56,000 men againft Alexandria. 

On the 4th of Auguft, an attack, condufied by lord 
Nelfon, was made on the gun-boats, &c. in the har* 
bour of Boulogne, intended for an invafion of Eng- 
land. 

Early in this month, the three following ftatements 
of the national debt appeared in the public prints. 
Mr. Morgan fixed it at 506,136,97*1. and Mr. Tierny, 
at 490,009,8461. The chancellor of the exchequer's 
ffotement, which received the fiat of parliament* 
amounted to 426,207,865 L 

On the 27th of Auguft, the town and forts of AltXr* 
andria furrendered to the brave general Hutchinfon, 
the French general Menou having offered to -capitulate. 
The co-operation of fir Sidney & mitb't naval force 
affifted him materially, by the deftruftion of the 
French gun-boats, and fome batteries between lake 
Mareotis and the fhore* The important objefl of the 
expedition to Egypt being thus accompiifhed, tlie con- 
-cmeftof that country was efmaenrly glorious to the 
Bntifb aoxn. 
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.' On the 10th of Ofcjober, general Laufifton, aid-de- 
camp to Bonaparte, firft coni'ul of France, arrived in 
London, with the ratification of the preliminaries of 
peace. M. Otto, plenipotentiary for the French rc- 

Sublic, immediately waited on lord Hawkefbury with 
im, and at three o'clock the park and tower guns 
announced the exchange of the ratification. On gene- 
ral Laurifton's palling through town to M. Otto's 
refidence, his carriage was follbwed by a numerous 
concourfe of people, who afterwards took the horfes 
from his carriage^ and drew it down Bond-ftreet, St. 
James's-ftreet, and to Downing- ftreet, expreffing on 
the pccafion the moft tumultuous joy. At night there 
was a very univerfal, and in many places, a fplendid 
illumination. The ftreets were crouded with people 
of all ranks till near ten o'clock, when a dreadful ftorm 
of thunder and rain compelled them reluftantly to 
retire. . The lightning was fo vivid, that the whole 
atmofphere was, as it were, in a blaze ; which, added 
to the fplendor of the illumination, had a grand 
effea, 

• By this preliminary treaty, Great Britain retains the 
ifland of Ceylon, in the Eaft Indies, and Trinidad, in 
the Weft r rciloring all the other French, Spanifh, and 
Dutch pofiemons, but with the ftipulation that the 
Cape oi Good Hope is to remain a tree port. Malta 
is to be evacuated both by the French and Englifh, 
and reftored to the Porte. Naples and Rome are alfo 
to be evacuated, and no French troops are to remain 
in the Roman territories. 

, Not long after, marquis Cornwallis was appointed 
to be plenipotentiary at the congrefs at Amiens, in 
prance, for the fignature of the definitive- treaty. An- 
thony Merry efq. was alfo appointed to execute the 
office of his majefty's fecretary at the faid. congrefs. 
The town of Amiens was celebrated before the revo- 
lution, for its manufactures in linen and woollen cloth, 
which, it is faid, employed 3O,000 people. This an- 
cient town is remarkable far having been taken by 
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the Spaniards, in 1597, by the following Angular ft*a* 
tagem. A number of foldiers, difguifed like peafantsj 
conduced a cart loaded with walnuts, and let a quan- 
tity of. them fall from the machine, jiift as the gate 
was opened; and while the unfufpe&ing guard was 
gathering upthe-nutsi the Spanifh army entered, and 
took pouelnon of the towu. - It was retaken by Hen* 
ry IV. Amiens is on the road from Calais to Parish 
leventy-five miles north of that city. 

The 9th of November was celebrated, in London, 
with unufual magnificence. Sir John Earner, the 
ne>v lord mayor, thought it his duty as a foldier to re- 
vive the Man in Armour. A dragoon undertook to be 
the champion, and he was fitted with armour from the 
tower. He was dreffed up in the cuirafs and helmet of 
William the Conqueror, the gloves of John of Gaunt, 
and the hoje of Henry VIII. Sir John's corps- likci 
wife attended to do him honour. The dinner was 
fuxnptuous. It confifted of above, 2G0Q difhes ; and 
the hall was adapted to the accommodation of 4000 
perfons. — Sir William Staines, the late lord mayor) 
on his health being drank, returned thanks in a (hort 
fpeech, in which he faid — " I aflure vou, with truth, 
that, thefe thanks flow from a grateful heart. When 
I look back on my paft life, and know that I have 
been advanced literally from a, dunghill to the chief 
magiftracy of this great city, I bow down with gratis 
tude to. providence. Providence, ever gracious, or*, 
dains all things ! Providence fuperintends all things J 
Providence giveth ftrength to the weak ! In my, hum- 
ble exertion to fulfil the various duties of that high 
and important office, from which I am about to retire,, 
if I have the good fortune to merit your approbation, 
and to have given fatisfa&ion to my fellow citizens at 
large, I retire with pleafure again to enjoy the com- 
.fort and happinefs of domeftic, fociety. I hope to 
fpend the remainder of my days in peace, and when 
the time comes, I ihall die content." 

In the month of December, a French fleet of 20 
fliips failed from Breft, to reftore order in St. Domin- 
go. 
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E, where a dangerous infurre&ion pf the negroes had 
aken out, under Touffaint, fheir fable chief. In 
Gaudaioupe alfo there was an infurre&ion of the rau- 
bttoes, who not only refufed to affimilate with the 
whites, hut wifhed to command them* 
^ In 1802, on the 6th of January t a court martial 
was held on board the Gladiator, in Portfmouth har- 
bour, for the trial of the mutineers, late of his majefty's 
fliip Temeraire, whofS behaviour was very Jeditious y 
after receiving information, that they rauft go to the 
Weft Indies, to- affvfe in fettling the dtfturbances 
there. They were found guiky and executed. " Order 
is Heaven's firft law;" and there is no poffible fitua* 
tion, in which order and discipline are more neceffary 
than in the navy.. 

On the 9th of February, Mr. Abbott was chofen 
fpeaker of the houfe of commons, in the room of Sir 
John Mitford, appointed lord chancellor of Ireland-, 
vice the earl of Glare, deceafed. About the fame 
time the new confutation of the Italian republic was 
carried into effeft wkh great ceremony and pomp. 

On the 27tH of March, the definitive treaty of peace 
between Great Britain on the one part, and France, 
Spain, and Holland on the other, was figned at 
Amiens. 

On the 29th of April peace was proclaimed through- 
out the metropolis, with the accuftomedr ceremony 
and pomp. At night a general illumination took 
place. 

On the 1 1th of May, Bonaparte was elefted by the 
conservative fenate firft conful of the French republic 
for ten years, in addition to the feven years unexpired 
of the time for which, in the firft inftance* he was 
elefted, and a decree pafied for fubmitting to the peo- 
ple the propriety of conferring a ftill further mark of 
gratitude upon that extraordinary man, byele&ing him 
conful for life. 

Not long after, a treaty was concluded between 
France and the prince of Orange, by which, for cer- 
tain confideratiom, the latter agreed to renounce the 
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dignity of Stadtholder of the united provinces, and, alt 
the domains and territorial property fituated in the 
Batavian republic or its colonies. 

On the 15 th of June, official accounts were received 
from St. Domingo of Toufiaint and his lieutenants 
generals having furrendered to the French arms, and 
that imrnenfe magazines of ammunition and artillery 
had fallen into the hands of the victors. 

On the 26th, M. Gamerin afcended, for the firft 
time in England, in his balloon from Ranelagh, accom* 
panied by captain Sowden . They defcended near Col- 
chefter, having performed a journey of about iixty 
miles in three quarters of an hours. 

On the £9th, the parliament of. the united kingdom 
was diffolved by a proclamation from the King in'coun- 
ciU This was the 18th parliament of Great Britain* 
and the firft of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

On the 4th of Augpit, Bonaparte was formally in* 
vefted with the confulihtp for life, by the feveral confti* 
tuted authorities, after the votes of the people in favoui 
of fche meafure had been declared. 

On the 16th, the new parliament, which was ap» 
pointed to meet on the laft day of this month, was £ur* 
ther prorogued to the 5th of October. 

Oi* the -27th, the new docks at Blackwall were 
opened in prefence of the principal officers of ftate, on 
which occafion the Henry Addington Weft Indiaman 
entered, decorated with the colours of the different 
Hatkms of Europe. 

On the 7th ot September, an infurre&ion broke out 
. in feveral of the fmall cantons of Switzerland, which 
afterwards fpread. throughout the greater part of the 
country. The army of Swifs patriots defeated the 
troops of the government before Berne, and poffeffed 
them felves of that city, and alfo of Bafle. The go- 
vernment inftantly retired to Laufanne, and a conven- 
tion was figned between the oppofing parties. Much 
bloodfhed, on both fides, preceded this event, which. 
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amounted to a complete counterrevolution, the patrfot* 
having appointed a government and fenate of their 
own. 

3onaparte, being now invited to interpofe his autho- 
rity as mediator in the affairs of Switzerland, iffued a 
proclamation, ordering all the late proceedings of the 
patriots to be annulled, the depofed government to be 
reftored to their power, and that deputies from the 
Cantons fhould repair to Paris, there to fettle the future 
conftitution of the Helvetic republic. 

On the 4th of Oftober, the Swifs patriots obtained 
fome further fuccefles, but the arrival of Bonaparte's 
aid de camp, with the Conful's proclamation, caufed a 
fufpenfion of hoftilities to take place, the patriots 
prudently refolving to oppofe no force to the mandate 
of the Confular Chief, which, on the contrary, was 
referred by them to their own Diet at Schwitz. 

The Helvetic government then iffued a ptoclaiha- 
tioiij in which, after praifing the conduct of Bona- 
parte, they declare their acceptance of the armed media- 
tion he nad determined upon with refpecl to that 
country. A few days after, the Diet of Schwitz, and 
all the other revolutionary authorities, in confequence 
of the entrance of the French troops into Switzerland, 
abandoned all intentions of further refinance, and dif- 
folved 'itfclf, having on the preceding day given the 
neceffary orders for di (banding the whole of the in-> 
furgent army. Thus terminated the Helvetic infur« 
rection. - * 

Several fliips of the line and frigates were about this 
time ordered by the Britifh government to be com- 
miihoncd, arid got ready for fea, in pnrfuance of a 
re foiution. entered into by them reflecting the parti- 
cular extent of the peace eftablifhment. The houfe of 
commons foon after voted 50,000 ieamen and marines 
for the ferv.ice of the enfuing year. 
. On tlie 6th of November, general Andreoffi, the 
ambaffador from the French republic, arrived in Lon- 
don, accompanied by his fecrctaries and fuite, "Two 
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days after, lord Whitworth, the Britifli ambaflador to 
the French republic, fet out for Paris, accompanied 
by his fpoufe, the duchefs of Dorfet, and a numerous 
retinue. 

On the 16th, colonel Defpard, and between thirty 
iro.d forty perfons of the lowed order, fome of them 
foidiers of the foot guards, were taken into cultody, 
oil a charge of high treafon. After various exami- 
nations, the colonel and £ fteen others were fully com- 
mitted for trial, and the remainder difchargedon their 
own recbgnizances. 

On the 3d. of December, M. Schimmelpenninck, 
.the Dutch plenipotentiary to the Britifli court, arrived 
in London. 

On the 18th, intelligence was received of the Rajah 
of Bullana haying been defeated by a detachment of 
the. Britifh fouthern army, aflifted by the Myfpre 
troops, and fentenced to perpetual imprifonment. 

Towards the ondof the month, the Hamburgh mail 
brought an account of the troops of the Egyptian Beys 
having defeated in feveral.a&ions thofe of the Grand 
Seignior, and pofTeflTed themfelves of the whole of 
-Upper Egypt. 

In 1805, on the 11th of January, the Hindoftan 
Eaft Indiaman, outward bound for Madras and China, 
.was wrecked off Reculver, near Margate. One gen,, 
tleman, whofe name was Clarke, a cadet for Madras, 
with fixteen of the crew, unfortunately periftied. 
The captain, and the remainder of the officers and 
crew, were faved. The female paflengers were for- 
tunately all on more at Deal, waiting Tor » the arrival 
of the ihip. • 

About the fame time, the misfortunes •fuftained in 
St. Domingo made a great impreffion on the French 
cabinet. The army, at whofe head Bonaparte had fo . 
frequently fought, and reaped the iron harveft of the 
field, both in Europe and Afia, now fuffered very 
much by the deadly attack of a peftilential climate, 
cohjpined wkh the inceflapt incurfions of hordes of 
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undifciptined basbarians, whbfe complexion and power! 
they had been inured to defpife; while, to finifli 
the cataftrophe, general Leelerc, the commander in 
chief, and his own brother-in-law, fell a viftim to 
the former fcourge. After having larrguifhed ten days 
tinder the common fever of the country, he expired, 
and was fucceeded by Rochambeau, an officer of 
fuperior talents. 

On the 7th of February, by fpecial commiffion, in 
the New Seflious Houfe, Borough, before the Right 
Honourable Lord Ellenborough, Baron Thompfon, 
Sir Simon Le Blanc, and Sir A. Chambre, Colonel 
•Defpard and his affociates were indi&ed for high trea- 
fon, and found guilty. The Colonel and fix others 
were executed on the 2 lft. After hanging about half 
an hour till they were quite dead, they were cut down, 
when their heads were fevered from their bodies, and 
exhibited to the populace. There was not the leaft 
tendency to riot or difturbanoe. A Iky-rocket, how- 
ever, was fent to the keeper of the prifon, to be let 
off, as a fignfil to the military, in the cafe of any dif- 
turbance. 

Another objecl of public attention, on the very day 
that the confpirators fuffered, was the trial of M. PeK 
tier, for a libel upon the Chief Conftd of France, and 
Hh attempt to excite the* people ot that country to af- 
faflinate him, as Romulus and Julius Caefar were aflaf- 
finated at Rome ; of which charges the defendant was 
found guilty. As Bonaparte cannot be fnppofed to 
potfefs much popularity in Great Britain, his obtaining 
<a verdift muft imprefs upon the world at large a deep 
reverence and veneration for the mode of trial by jury, 
and fhe impartial manner in which juftice is admini* 
, ftered in this country. 

About the fame time, a Angular phenomenon was 
obferved in the partfli of Noa Kopperbarger, in the 
province of Dalecariia, in Sweden. At two in the 
morningthe moon, at its full, was feen furromided by 
a-bla€k'0irfc)e,< mcJofed'in-a circle of- blood red, — Erom 
the^aft and weft fides of the moon feveral rays efcaped, 
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which were prolonged to the circles, .where two funs 
appeared diftmSly, the one in the eaft, and the other in 
the weft, having the colours of the rainbow, and emit- 
ting perpendicularly towards the horizon rays of light. 
In the heavens was feen a rainbow, which touched the 
circle round the moon, and on the fides of which were 
alfo two funs of the fame form as the other, but of a 
paler colour. 

This phenomenon embraced nearly the whole hori> 
zon, and continued for fame time. 
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Books^printed for C. Law, Ave-Maria-lane. 

i. THE ELEMENTS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE j "Third 
Edition, price 4s. bound, comprehending flxort Syftems of Natural 
Philofophy and Aftronomy, Geography and Metallurgy, Chronology, 
and Biography, Mythology, and Rhetoric, with a fhert Trcatifc 
on the Nature of the BritUh Constitution. By the Rev. JOHN 
ADAMS, A. M. Author of Lecliones Select* j Elements of Read. 
ing, Sec. &c* 

To this Edition, which the Author has newly arranged and greatly 
improved, are added. two new Plates, in order to render it more 
worthy the Patronage the former Editions have experienced. 

The aboye entertaining and inftructive Work, may be read with 
Pleafure and Profit by thofe who have neglected the Studyof the 
Sciences it treats of during their Youth. For a Character fee Monthly 
Review, June 1800, page 204, and London Review, July 1799, 
page 89. 

*. THE -ELEMENTS OF READING; being felefc and eafy 
Lctibns, in Profe and Verfe, 4ot young Readers of both Sexes. — 
By the Rev. JOHN ADAMS, A. M. Third Edition, enlarged. 
Price 4#. Bound. Dtfigncd as a Sequel to the Spelling-Book, and 
a pre per Introduction to the Speaker, or any other Selection of a like 
Nature, 

.The Monthly Review, for July 1800, concludes a long Critique 
in the following Words. " The Rev. Mr. Adams is the approved 
Compiler of feveral (imilar Publications, particularly Elements of 
Ufcful Knowledge, lately noticed in our Review." The Britim Critic, 
for September 1801, predicts that ** the Work will pafs through 
many Editions, being very intrrefting, and felefted with JudgmerSc." 
Anti-Jacobin for May xSox, makes a fimilar Remark. 

3. LECTIONES SELECTS; or, SELECT LATIN LESSONS 
in Morality, Hiftory, and Biography, better adapted to the Capacity 
of young Beginners than any Thing of the Kind hitherto pub- 
limed. By the Rev. JOHN ADAMS. The Third Edition, tp 
which is now firft prefixed fliort and eafy Sentences in Profe and 
Verfe. Price is. 

The above popular little Work may be had with the Latin and 
EngUlh bound fepai ate. 

4. THE SPIRIT OF GENERAL HISTORY, in a Series of 
Lectures, from the Eighth Co the Eighteenth Century. - By the Rev. 
G. THOMSON. The Second Edition, enlarged. 1 Vol. thick 8vo. 
very iurodfomeiy printed on Wove Paper. 7s. Bound. 

The Monthly Review fpeaks of this Work in very high Terms, 
and chara&erifes it as a feafonable and ufeful Performance $ indeed, 
it embraces a Period in Hiftory the rnoft momentous, as to Science 
*nd Legislation, cf any on Record. 
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